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L INTRODUCTORY 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS held at the Institute 
of Historical Research during the week 8 to 13 July 1957, was the sixth of the series 
which started in 1921. Plenary conferences were held in 1926, 1931 and 1936, and 
again in 1951. Except during the war years, annual interim meetings of briefer 
duration have been held ever since the series began. Altogether 146 universities and 
other learned institutions sent nominated representatives to the 1957 conference: 
68 of these were in the United Kingdom, 27 in Commonwealth countries overseas 
and 43 in the United States of America. In addition to these delegates, 553 other 
historians attended, the total registration being 758 persons, of whom 169 came from 
the United States of America and 51 from countries of the Commonwealth overseas. 

On Monday afternoon, 8 July, the members of the conference were received in 
the Macmillan Hall by Dr. C. F. Harris, Deputy Vice-Chancellor. After tea a 
general meeting was held in the Beveridge Hall, where Professor A. L. Goodhart 
read a paper on ‘The bond of the common law’, with Lord Evershed, the Master of 
the Rolls, in the chair. Professor M. D. Knowles took the chair at another general 
meeting on Thursday morning, 11 July, when Professor A. D. Momigliano spoke 
on ‘Herodotus and the formation of modern historiography’. The closing meeting 
on Saturday morning, 13 July, was addressed by Professor Julian P. Boyd on ‘The 
role of the editor of historical documents in America’, Professor H. H. Bellot taking 
the chair. During the week twenty-three papers were read in section meetings 
devoted to early and medieval European history, medieval and modern English 
history, modern European and International history, modern British, Colonial, 

. American, African and Asian history. Summaries of all these papers are given later 
in this report. 

The afternoons and the whole of Wednesday, 10 July, were devoted to visits and 
excursions to places of interest inside or within easy reach of London. On Tuesday 
afternoon there were visits to the National Portrait Gallery, the Public Record 
Office, to the Soane Museum and to Westminster Abbey Library. Members 
returned to the Institute for tea which was served, owing to the uncertain weather, 
partly on the third floor of the Institute, as well as on the roof. On Wednesday there 
were whole-day excursions to Bedfordshire, to Chichester, to Colchester, to Lewes 
and Brighton, and to central Kent. The Bedfordshire party were shown over Southill 
House by Major S. Whitbread, visited Elstow Moot Hall and took luncheon at 
Bedford, with the Lord Lieutenant of the county, Sir Frederick Mander. The 
afternoon was mostly spent at Woburn Abbey. The Chichester party were received 
by:the Mayor at-the City Council House, visited Grey Friars and, after luncheon, 
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the cathedral and the chapel of the Bishop’s palace. At Colchester the party visited 
the castle and old parts of the town, taking tea on the way back at Ingatestone Hall, 
where an exhibition arranged by the Essex County Record Office was on view. The 
Lewes party saw the Ann of Cleves Folk Museum, Barbican House and the castle. 
After luncheon they went on to Brighton and were entertained to tea by the Mayor 
at the Royal Pavilion. The Kent party visited Penshurst Place, Tunbridge Wells and 
Knole, where a special exhibition of Sackville manuscript was on view by courtesy of 
Lord Sackville. There was also a part-day excursion to Greenwich on the Wednes- 
day, when Captain T. Roper received the party at the Royal Naval College. After 
luncheon at the National Maritime Museum members were left to their own devices 
and many spent the afternoon either at the Museum or’ in the adjacent park. Half- 
day visits on Wednesday were to the House of Lords, the Royal Mint, Syon House, 
the Bank of England and the Grand Union Canal. On Thursday the visit to Syon 
House and the excursion on the Grand Union Canal were repeated; there were also 
visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral Library and to the Middle and Inner Temple. The 
organizing committee desire to express on behalf of the university and all the mem- 
bers of the conference their warm thanks to all those who took so much trouble in 
making these visits and excursions enjoyable. Apart from the excursions, a con- 
siderable number of social activities were arranged, the largest being the reception 
at Lambeth Palace on Friday, 12 July. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
received some five hundred members at the Palace, and tea was served on the lawns. 
The conference dinner was held at the Connaught Rooms and attended by 248 
persons. Sir Charles Webster proposed the toast of the members of the conference 
from overseas. The response was by Professor Arthur Bestor, University of Illinois, 
At the final luncheon on Saturday, 13 July, numbers were limited by the capacity of 
the university refectory, which was filled to overflowing. 

‘A feature of all these ‘Anglo-American conferences since the war has been the 
display of historical works recently published in the United Kingdom. The oppor- 
tunity of this plenary conference was taken to organize a much largér exhibition, 
which was displayed in the gymnasium of the Institute of Education, by courtesy of 
the Acting Director. In connection with this exhibition, the Assistant Librarian of 
the Institute, Miss Joan C. Lancaster, prepared for publication a comprehensive 
Bibliography of Historical Works issued in the United Kingdom, 1946-56. A stencilled 
supplement to this brought the record right up to date. Members expressed much 
appreciation of both the exhibition and the accompanying bibliography, many 
copies of which were sold during the conference. 


Il. GENERAL MEETINGS 


1. Address by Professor A. L. Goodhart 
Master of University College, Oxford 
Monday, 8 July 


Subject: ‘The bond of the common law’ 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Evershed, Master of the Rolls 


Six years ago the Master of the Rolls, Lord Evershed, addressed the fifth plenary 
conference of the Anglo-American Conference of Historians on the subject of 
‘History and Law’. After discussing the relationship between the historical method 
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and the ‘Baglish system of law, he referred to ‘the tremendous significance of this 
aspect of the method of history in the law as an influence for impartiality, stability 
and coherence.’ One result of our historical-legal system, with its strong emphasis 
on the past, is that our revolutions cannot help, in his words, ‘being respectable’. 
Perhaps I may add on.this point that it is significant that the English revolutions in 
the seventeenth century and the American in the eighteenth century were, in large 
part, the work of lawyers who turned to the common law as a shield against auto- 
cratic rule. Thus it is noteworthy that two-thirds of the American Declaration of 
Independence consists of complaints that the common law rights to which the 
Americans were entitled had been violated by George III and his parliament. Lord 
Evershed concluded that so long as a system of law having the traditions and 
standards of the common law is maintained in this country, there is little danger 
that the evils of totalitarianism will happen here. Today I hope to follow in his 
footsteps by discussing some of these traditions and standards. 
š In a fortnight nearly four thousand American lawyers will be coming to London 
| to hold the annual meeting of the American Bar Association. It is fitting that they 
should do so because, as Professor Thorne of Harvard has said in his Selden Society 
Lecture on Sir Edward Coke, ‘American law does not begin in 1607, or in 1602, or 
1776. It begins when English law begins, . . . and the slow evolution of the ideas by 
which Englishmen regulated their legal relationships with one another is as 
important and interesting on the other side of the Atlantic as it is on this.’ Our 
American visitors will listen to, and themselves deliver, many addresses, and it is a 
safe prediction that in the majority of them they will be told that the common 
English language and the common English law are the two strongest bonds 
between Great Britain and the United States. This is a platitude, but nevertheless 
it is true. : 
It would be misleading, however, to place all the emphasis on the influence which’ 
the common law has had on the relationship between Great Britain and the United 
States because this will give us only a partial picture. It is important to remember 
that it has played an equally important role in binding together the various members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, both present and past. Canada, Australia, 
- and New Zealand are self-evident, but four other illustrations may be of interest. 
The first comes from South Africa. Although that country affirmed in the South 
African Status of the Union Act in 1934 that henceforward ‘the Parliament of the 
Union shall be the sovereign legislative power in the Union’, it is clear from the two 
recent cases in which the authority of the entrenched clauses of the South Africa 
Act, 1909, was under consideration, that the common law principle of the rule of 
law is still regarded as valid by the South African courts. Dr. Malan, after some 
hesitation, was prepared to recognize that he was bound by the ‘constitution’, and 
therefore he had to find a legal method by which to accomplish his object. The 
second illustration is from India. Although there seems to be an obvious, and 
entirely human, desire in that country to obliterate all other vestiges of English rule, 
Mr. Justice Fazl Ali in Gopalan’s Case, which concerned the interpretation of the 
Indian constitution, could speak with pride of ‘the British System of law and pro- 
cedure which we have inherited’. The Indian law is still substantially the common 
law, and the Indian Law Reports are filled with English citations. The third illustra- 
tion is from Eire where the basic law has remained the common law to which the 
Irish judges have contributed so largely in the past. Finally if we turn to Israel, 
which was under British government for less than a generation, we find that the 
common law is still accepted in large part both in the fields of substantive and of 
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procedural law. If you go into the courts there you will hear the judgments of the 
house of lords and of the court of appeal cited and discussed. 

Within the past few years the political power of Great Britain has inevitably 
declined as new independent nations have arisen, but the English common law 
continues to govern more than a third of the world today. Roman law, which has 
survived the Roman empire, is universally recognized as probably the greatest 
contribution which Rome has made to modern civilization. As a lawyer I may be 
prejudiced, but I believe that the English common law has made an equally great 
contribution, and that in its principles we find our strongest guard against the threat 
of totalitarianism. 

Why then has so little been written concerning the history of the common law 
as a world force? Everyone knows about the reception of the Roman law in medie- 
val Europe, and how its doctrines helped to pave the way from feudalism to the 
modern conception of the state. The Roman law contributions to international 
law, to canon law, to mercantile Jaw and to maritime law have all been de- 
scribed in innumerable books and articles, but when we turn to the reception of 
the common law and the contributions it has made in political and other fields 
the literature is strictly limited. There are, I believe, two main reasons for this gap 
in our history. 

The first is that the English legal historians have not found it necessary or con- 
venient to deal with this difficult subject. Lord Bryce in his essay A Comparison 
of the History of Legal Development at Rome and in England pointed out that English 
law has been far less affected by foreign law than Roman law was, and that the 
acquisition of trans-oceanic dominions had not interrupted the purely insular or 
national development of the common law. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that in the thirteen volumes of Sir William Holdsworth’s great History of English 
Law there are only one or two references to the administration of law across the 
seas: a reader would hardly realize that the common law had ever ventured beyond 
these shores. Nor have other English legal historians been tempted to embark 
on this subject as they have had more than enough material to deal with at home. 
Even so internationally minded a scholar as Sir Frederick Pollock only referred 
briefly to the reception abroad of the common law in his book, The Gentus of the 
Common Law. 

It is natural that far greater interest concerning this reception of the common 
law in the colonies has been shown by American legal historians, but unfortunately 
no attempt has ever been made to write an adequate history of American law. This 
is due in the main to the fact that there is no single American law, as there is an 
English law, so that it would be necessary for the American historian to trace the 
development of the law in each separate state. This would be a peculiarly difficult 
task because so much of the early material has been lost. As-a result, the history of 
the colonial reception of the common law has to be found in scattered articles and 
books. Perhaps the most complete is Professor Paul Reinsch’s ‘The English Com- 
mon Law in the Early American Colonies’, published in Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History (1907). Professor H. D. Hazeltine’s essay on ‘The Influence 
of Magna Carta on American Constitutional Development’, in Magna Carta Com- 
memoration Essays (1917), is concerned primarily with early colonial public law. 
Dean Roscoe Pound’s essays on The Spirit of the Common Law comprise a brilliant 
sketch rather than a complete study. Perhaps the most comprehensive picture of 
the early history of the common law in America has been recently drawn by two 
French scholars, Professor André Tunc and his wife, in their book Le Droit des 
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Etats-Unis d’ Amérique: Sources et Techniques, but this does not purport to be more 
than an introduction. 

When we turn to the legal literature of the other present and former Common- 
wealth countries which have received the common law we find only limited re- 
ferences to the history of its reception and to its influence on the development of 
social and political thought, although some Canadian and Australian writers have 
made valuable contributions to various special subjects. It is to be hoped that work 
in this field will continue in all the countries that have received the common law: 
perhaps someone will be prepared to undertake a collection of such essays written 
by experts in each of the countries concerned. 

The second reason why there have been so few references in the history books to 
the common law, apart from its constitutional aspect, is that it is a subject which it is 
difficult for the non-legal historian to handle. Gibbon recognized that an adequate 
history of the Roman empire could not be written without a chapter on Roman law, 
but the form of Roman law is such that it was not impossible for him to master it. 
But the common law, which has never been codified and which cannot be properly 
understood without a detailed study of its complicated structure and procedure, is 
an entirely different matter. Nevertheless, there is a growing awareness that the 
history of a country must, if it is to be adequate, contain some references to its legal 
system. It is encouraging that two English historians, Dr. George Trevelyan and 
Sir Winston Churchill, have included chapters on English law in their recent books. 
It is to be hoped that when a new history of the British empire as a whole comes to be 
written a chapter on the common law will be included. 


What ts the Common Law ? 


It will not be easy to write such a chapter because it will first be necessary to deter- 
mine what is this common law which we have been talking about. When we say in 
our speeches that the common law is a major bond between the English-speaking 
peoples to what features of that law are we referring? This is a particularly difficult 
question to answer in a country such as England, which has both an unwritten 
constitution and an unwritten law, because their content is hard to determine and is 
in a continued state of flux. Nevertheless we must attempt to do so if we are to give 
any precise meaning to our terms. : 

Every legal system contains general principles—what Dean Pound has called 
“a mode of judicial and juristic thinking’—which give unity to the various particular 
rules. It is in these principles that we can discover the spirit of the law: that 
essence which makes it more than a collection of arbitrary commands. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that these principles must be clear and self-evident if 
they are to fill so important a role, but unfortunately this is not so. Just as it may be 
difficult to determine the essential character of a book or a painting which gives it 
its quality, so there may be uncertainty concerning the basic principles of a legal 
system which distinguishes it from all others. 

It is not in a spirit of exaggerated antiquarianism that I begin with a brief con- 
sideration of Magna Carta because it is still regarded as a living constitutional 
document. Moreover it is of outstanding importance in the field of Anglo-American 
history as the colonists based their legal claims in large part on the Great Charter, 
and their theory of government was in essence founded on it. It is for this reason 
that American historians have made such notable contributions to the study of the 
charter. In form the charter resembles an ordinary statute for its 63 chapters are 
essentially practical, being designed to meet a number of particular grievances. In 
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its down-to-earthness it is typically English; there is hardly any attempt to state 
general principles in wide terms. Nevertheless its provisions do impliedly contain 
certain principles which are still effective, even though most of the grievances 
mentioned in the charter are meaningless to us today. From the legal standpoint 
three of the basic ideas are of particular importance. 

The first is found in chapter 39 which reads: ‘No free man-shall be taken or 
imprisoned or disseised or outlawed or exiled or in any wise destroyed, save by the 
lawful judgment of his peers and the law of the land.’ Sir Edward Coke in Part II of 
his Institutes held that this chapter established the writ of habeas corpus and trial by 
jury. On this point Sir William Holdsworth has said: 


It is not difficult to show that, taken literally, these interpretations are false. Trial by 
jury was as yet in its infancy. The writ of Habeas Corpus was not yet invented ... But 
there is a sense in which these interpretations are true. These clauses do embody a 
protest against arbitrary punishment, and against arbitrary infringements of personal 
liberty and rights of property: they do assert a right to a free trial, to a pure and un- 
bought measure of justice. 


This chapter has been repeated with only slight verbal alterations in the constitutions 
of many of the English-speaking countries: in the United States, in Ireland, in 
India, and in Pakistan, and it is implicitly accepted in all of them. The second idea 
is found in the words of chapter 40: ‘To no one will we sell, to no one will we refuse 
or delay, right or justice.’ This recognizes that the proper administration of justice 
is a primary function of the state. In so far as the state denies justice to anyone, it 
repudiates its essential purpose. But the third and most important idea of Magna 
Carta is not found in any one particular chapter. It is implicit in the document as a 
whole. Its greatest contribution, as Maitland has put it, is that ‘it means this, that 
the King is and shall be below the law’. If this is true then there can be no doubt, 
that beginning with the thirteenth century the rule of law was accepted in principle, 
although not always in practice, in England. The law was the common law, and, as 
its name implies, all were subject to it. It was complete because in those days no 
distinction was drawn between legislative and executive powers. 

It is in the seventeenth century that a distinction begins to develop between the 
English and the colonial conceptions of the rule of law. During the middle ages the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the law was expressed in the relationship between the 
king and his tenants-in-chief. The law, which was regarded as an obligation based 
on custom and reason, was binding on both of them. They had reciprocal rights 
and duties. This conception of law was inevitable because, as Pollock and Maitland 
have pointed out, if the law had been thought of as the command of the sovereign 
then the king would have been absolute as there was no other body in which 
sovereignty could be placed. The Roman doctrine of royal tmpertum, which led 
to absolutism on the continent, was therefore rejected in England, and Bracton’s 
statement that the king was under the law was constantly reaffirmed. It is true that 
no practical method was developed by which the king himself could be controlled, 
but this was not a major problem as long as the law could control his servants. It 
was this doctrine which was accepted in the colonies. Their charters were regarded 
as solemn compacts between themselves and the king which were not subject to 
repeal. 'They were entitled to all the common law rights on which English freedom 
was based. ‘They were entitled to ‘enjoy all Liberties, Franchises, and Immunities, 
within any of our other Dominions, to all Interests and Purposes, as if they had been 
abiding and born, within this our Realm of England, or any other of our said Domi- 
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nions’ (the Virginia Charter, 1606). They argue that neither the king nor parlia- 

“ment could limit these rights; as McIlwain has shown, the colonists did not recog- 
nize the doctrine of the absolute supremacy of parliament as an imperial legislature. 
In support of their view they cited Sir Edward Coke’s report of Bonham’s Case that 
“When an act of Parliament is against common right and reason . . . the common law 
will control it and adjudge such act to be void.’ It is immaterial for this purpose to 
consider whether or not Coke’s doctrine was accurate and based on authority at the 
time when he declared it: the important fact is that it was accepted by the colonists, 
and has become a part of American constitutional thought. As Professor Thorne 
has said: ‘Some of his [Coke’s] doctrines and ideas have taken firmer root abroad 
than they have at home, and more American than English law can be traced back to 
his books and no further. .: . If he was born and died a British subject, he has since 
achieved dual nationality.’ 

If the colonial doctrine of the rule of law had merely been of importance as 
furnishing the legal ground on which the American revolution was based it would 
be only of historical interest, but it is of far greater moment than that because it is 
still effective today. The theory that there must be a sovereign unlimited legislative 
body in every state can be found only in Great Britain, and even here it is open to 
doubt. It is true, of course, that the British courts cannot question a statute duly 
enacted by parliament, but this does not mean that parliament regards itself or is 
regarded by others as being completely unfettered. If parliament is free to disregard 
Magna Carta, the Petititon of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement and 
the Habeas Corpus Act, then it is difficult to see why these should be regarded as 
great constitutional landmarks. It is possible that here the historians may be 
speaking better sense than do the lawyers. 

The more limited English interpretation of the rule of law developed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The king was replaced by the king-in-parlia- 
ment, and it was parliament that was now the dominant force. Its victory was com- 
plete when it finally established that the royal prerogative was a subordinate power 
subject at all times to parliamentary control. This victory could not be qualified by 
acceptance of the view that legislative power might itself be subject to the rule of 
law, so that we get the doctrine of complete and absolute parliamentary sovereignty 
to which no limitations could be attached. In brief, the British rule of law is applic- 
able only to the executive officers and to the subordinate legislative bodies but not to 
the supreme legislature itself. 

But even if the rule of law is limited to executive action, as it was by Dicey, it 
nevertheless remains of supreme political importance. It draws a clear distinction 
between official action which can be exercised only in accord with precise rules of law 
or strictly controlled discretion, and official action which cannot be legally challenged 
and may, therefore, be arbitrary and tyrannical. Innumerable illustrations can be 
suggested. Thus there is a fundamental difference between the common law rule 
that a police officer can only make an arrest within certain carefully defined limits, 
and is subject to a legal action if he exceeds them, and a system which gives him 
arbitrary power to seize and hold his prisoners. It is important to emphasize this 
distinction at a time when, owing to the complexities of modern life, it has become 
necessary to give an increasing number of discretionary powers to state officials. 
The common law has never denied that government must contain a certain degree of 
discretion, but it has attempted to limit it when such discretion threatens oppression. 
The doctrine of the ‘ Rule of Law’, either in the wider American sense of a limitation 
on legislative and executive action, or in the narrower English one of a limitation on 
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executive discretion, is therefore of continuing importance in the never-ending battle 
for individual liberty. It is for this reason that we find in every'common law country 
that the law is regarded as a shield against the use- e of unreasonable ‚power on the 
part of the state. 


Law enforcement 
But the substantive law, however admirable it may be in the books, is of little value 
unless it is adequately enforced. It is here that the peculiar value of the common 
law may be found: its essence, as Dean Pound has said, lies in a mode of treating 
legal problems rather than in a fixed body of definite rules. 

It is a truism that the effectiveness of a system of law must depend on the 
quality of the men who administer it because no machine, however well constructed, 
ever runs itself. The common law has been peculiarly fortunate in developing, 
almost by accident, certain principles which have emphasized both the efficiency 
and the impartiality of the judges—the chief officers of the law. Lord Evershed, in 
his address, came to the conclusion that the most marked characteristic which 
distinguishes the common law ‘is to be found in the personal.position . . . accorded 
to the judges’. If I may say so, the distinction of the judges adds authority to their 
judgments, but it is essential to remember that this is due in considerable part to 
the importance of their posts. It is because a judgeship is such an important post 
that able men are prepared to accept it, and not the other way about as has some- 
times been suggested. 

The first reason for this is that Edward I and his immediate successors turned 
from the civil service to the legal profession for their judges. Professor Plucknett 
has said in his Legal History: ‘If the old system had persisted, and if the judges had 
continued to be members of the civil service, with different careers from the bar, 
we should have had in England (and probably in America too) something like the 
system prevailing in several continental countries today.’ Under the system which 
has been followed in this country for six centuries the English judge before he is 
appointed has spent a large portion of his life in the world of practical affairs and has 
won success there. Plucknett concludes that ‘the common experience and training 
unite bench and bar in an understanding of each other which is difficult to attain 
when their professional lives are spent in different careers. This co-operation be- 
tween bench and bar is of the utmost importance for the working of the common law 
system’, It is difficult to believe that Sir Edward Coke in England and John Marshall 
in the United States would have accomplished the work they did had they been 
civil servants. They would probably have been more cautious, and less ready to defy 
executive authority. 

The second reason for the position of the English judge is to be found in the 
adversary system of the common law. He is the impartial holder of the scales 
between the parties, be they two individuals, or the Crown and one of its subjects. 
Under the inquisitorial system of the civil law on the continent it is the function of 
the judge to ascertain the truth. It is therefore his duty to examine the witnesses 
himself, with the result, in a criminal case, that he may give the impression that he is 
., prejudiced against the prisoner. This has given rise to the entirely false belief that in 
France a prisoner is presumed to be guilty until he has been proved to be innocent. 
To the layman it may seem strange that the English judge is not concerned directly 
with the examination of the witnesses, but must leave this in other hands. Never- 
theless the common law lawyer believes that justice can best be achieved if the judge 
remains apart from the conflict and guarantees a fair trial by his impartiality. The 
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judge’s impartiality is-also guaranteed by his life tenure. He has nothing to gain or 
to lose by his decision-for or against one of the parties. If his position depends on 
the favour of others—-especially on the favour of the electorate—it is inevitable that 
some suspicion may attach to his judgments, however upright and independent he 
may be in fact. Here the adage that ‘Justice must not only be done: it must also be 
seen to be done’ is particularly cogent. 

From the judge we can turn to the jury which has for more than six centuries been 
a peculiar feature of the common law. So much has been said concerning it as a 
shield against possible judicial prejudice that I need not stress that here. But there 
is one feature of the jury trial which has not always been noted. We tend to forget, 
especially today, that enforcement of the law depends ultimately upon the general 
will. This does not mean an abstract desire that a rule or a body of rules be adhered 
to; it means a steadfast will on the part of the individual citizen to obey the law 
and to see to it that others obey it also. By serving ona jury the individual citizen is 
playing an active part in the administration of the law, but he is doing more than 
this: he is learning that a body politic cannot achieve its primary purpose if justice is 
not efficiently and impartially done. 


The particular rules of the Common Law 

So far I have been talking about the general principles of the common law which 
may be said to be part of constitutional law. This is the only branch of the law to 
which the historians and the political scientists as a general rule pay any attention 
as it concerns the government of the country. It is a mistake, however, to ignore the 
other parts of the law which may play an even more important role in the life of the 
people. Some of these private law concepts may extend beyond their legal limits 
and help to condition national thought and action. Two of these are, I think, of 
special interest. 

The first is the concept of the reasonable man—the man on the Clapham bus as 
he has been described by Lord Bowen. He plays a leading role in the law of torts, 
but he is also of importance in the criminal law, the law of contract and other 
branches. Perhaps one illustration will suffice. The right to freedom of speech is 
an essential feature of any system of democratic government, but it is an error to 
regard this as an absolute and unlimited right. It must be exercised in a reasonable 
manner having regard to all the circumstances. As Mr. Justice Holmes has said, no 
one has a right to cry ‘Fire!’ in a crowded theatre. It was the failure to realize this 
which led to the destruction of the German republic by Hitler. 

The second concept is that of the trust, under which a man in whom certain 
rights are vested may be required to exercise them for the benefit of another. This 
doctrine, which is the greatest contribution which equity has made to the law, has 
introduced high standards not only in private but also in public law. The holder of 
any office is regarded as a trustee for those whom he represents, and he must exercise 
it in good faith for their benefit. 

The story of the reception of the private common law in the colonies is a fascinat- 
ing one, but I can refer to it here only in the barest outline. It is an error to think 
that the early settlers were either anxious or able to transport the vast body of tech- 
nical rules in force in the English courts. Mr. Justice Story, in speaking of the 
common law, said: ‘Our ancestors brought with them its general principles, and 
claimed it as their birthright; but they brought with them and adopted only that 
portion which was applicable to their condition.’ The Puritans, in particular, 
desired to create a new codified body of law, based primarily on the law of God. 
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Only a limited number of rules were required to govern their simple social relations. 
There was great informality in judicial proceedings, as there were few law books and 
hardly any trained lawyers. There was strong prejudice throughout the colonies 
against the legal profession, exemplified by the Virginia Act of 1645 which expelled 
all ‘mercenary’ lawyers. This Utopian dream proved, however, to be an impossible 
one as conditions became more stable, and in the eighteenth century the truth was 
recognized that no civilization is possible without lawyers. More law books were 
imported from England and an increasing number of colonists became members of 
the Inns of Court in London. The final acceptance of the common law in so far as it 
was compatible with the conditions of American life was consolidated by the publica- 
tion of Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries in 1765-9. For more than a century 
thereafter a young man studying law in the United States was said to be ‘reading 
Blackstone’. l 

After the American Revolution, when there was a powerful reaction against all 
things British, there was a second attempt to get rid of the common law, and to 
substitute for it a code based on the principles of the Roman civil law, but it received 
only half-hearted support. It faded out completely after Chancellor Kent and Mr. 
Justice Story published their books. 

It is, of course, obvious that the modern development of the common law in 
England and in the United States must have been along separate, independent lines, 
but it is remarkable how much they have tended to borrow from each other. This 
is due in large part to the interchange of legal literature. As Maitland has said, 
‘taught law is tough law’, and the teaching of law in both countries has emphasized 
the fact that the common law is a coherent system, based on certain fundamental 
principles, 


Conclusion 


In his address in Westminster Hall in July 1924, Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes (later Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court) said: 


If, as Mr. Justice Holmes has said, ‘the life of the law is not logic but experience’, the 
life of the common law has been the experience of free men. It may be, as has been 
pointed out by your distinguished historians of English law, that it was possible for 
men to worship the words of Magna Carta because it was possible to misunderstand it, 
but they are careful to observe that analysis does not destroy our reverence for it as a 
sacred text. For it means that no one is or shall be above the law. As they put it, ‘The 
law for the great man has become the law for all men, because the law of the King’s 
Court has become the common law.’ 


I do not believe, therefore, that I have placed undue emphasis on the contribu- 
tions which the general principles and the basic procedure of the common law have 
made to the English-speaking world. The doctrine of the ‘Rule of law’ which is a 
shield against legislative and executive tyranny, the insistence that the judge is a 
servant of justice under the law and nòt a servant of the government or of the 
public, the recognition that law, if it is to be more than force, must depend on the 
will of the individual citizen—these are the ideas which we have inherited from our 
common legal ancestors. They are a part of that Anglo-American history with which 
we are concerned at this conference. 
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2. Summary of an address by 
Professor A. D. Momigliano 
‚ Thursday, rr July 


Subject: ‘Herodotus and the development of modern historiography’ 
Chatrman: The Rev. Professor M. D. Knowles, University of Cambridge 


Herodotus combined two types of historical research. He enquired about the 
Persian War—an event of one generation earlier—and he travelled in the East to 
collect information about present conditions and past events in those countries. He 
succeeded in putting together a trustworthy account of events he was too young to 
have witnessed and of countries whose languages he did not understand. He man- 
aged to produce a very respectable history, mainly on the basis of sightseeing and 
oral tradition. We know that his history is respectable because we are now able to 
check it against independent evidence. But the ancients found it difficult to trust an 
author who had worked on such a basis as Herodotus. Thucydides ultimately 
determined the verdict of Antiquity on his predecessor. He did not believe that 
there was a future in Herodotus’ attempt to describe events he had not witnessed 
and to tell the story of men whose language he could not understand. With Thu- 
cydides history became primarily political history and was confined to contemporary 
events. After Thucydides few Greek and Roman historians did real research into 
the past. They concentrated on contemporary history or summarized and reinterpre- 
ted the work of former historians. Search for unknown facts about the past was left 
to antiquarians, and the work of the antiquarians seldom influenced the historians. 
Thus Herodotus was cut off from the stream of ancient historiography. Even those 
who liked him as a patriotic and pleasant writer, could hardly defend him as a 
reliable historian. The legend of Herodotus the liar (so widespread in Antiquity) is 
the result of the authentic achievements of Herodotus the historian. He dared to 
write a kind of history which later historians found remote and uncongenial. 

Not before the sixteenth century was there a revival of the Herodotean attempt 
to get into the past by way of inquiries founded on travels and on the study of oral 
tradition. There is no need to assume that the Italian diplomats and Spanish 
Jesuits who worked on their ‘relazioni’ or ‘relaciones’ were under the influence of 
Herodotus. They vindicated Herodotus because they showed that one could 
travel abroad, tell strange stories, inquire into past events, without necessarily being 
a liar. Herodotus’ truthfulness was vindicated in the sixteenth century under the 
impact of the emergence of the Turks and of the discovery of America. What we 
might call the comparative method of ethnography showed Herodotus to be trust- 
worthy. At the same time, thanks to the Reformation, interest in biblical history 
was revived, and Herodotus proved to be a useful complement to the Bible. H. 
Estienne wrote the classic defence of Herodotus, and Scaliger proclaimed him 
‘auctor a doctis numquam deponendus’. A new interest in Greek and Oriental 
history developed; it encouraged the study of Herodotus and was in its turn en- 
couraged by a greater trust in his honesty. The stupendous development of the 
study of Greek and Oriental history in the last three centuries is closely connected 
with, and dependent on, this revolutionary change in Herodotus’ reputation.! 


1 This address has been published in full in History, February, 1958. 
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3. Summary of an address by 
Professor Julian P. Boyd 
Saturday, 13 July 


Subject: ‘The role of the editor of historical documents in America’ 
Chairman: Professor H. Hale Bellot, University of London 


Editors may be drudges by definition, and they are not infrequently harmless, but 
they have had their moments of honour. One such moment occurred at the very 
beginning of British settlement in America, although the chief actors in it thought of 
themselves not as editors but as servants of God. Few editors have laboured under 
such obstacles, yet when The Whole Booke of Psalmes Faithfully Translated into 
English Metre came from the press of Stephen Daye in 1640—the first book to be 
printed in British North America—it exemplified editorial scholarship of a very high 
order. The translators first stated their purpose, next explained their method and 
closed with an eloquent appeal to their readers, showing how clearly, these puritan 
clergy understood editorial duties: ‘If therefore’, they concluded, ‘the verses are 
not alwayes so smooth and elegant as some may desire or expect, let them consider 
that Gods Altar needs not our pollishings ...” For more than three centuries the 
work of these learned clergymen has been judged by almost every standard except 
that by which they had plainly asked to be judged—fidelity to the original. In 1956, 
however, Zoltan Haraszti demonstrated conclusively that the original translators— 
the principal of whom he identified as John Cotton—had accomplished their object 
with notable success and a high degree of competency. 

The editorial standards exported from England to America in the 1620’s have 
not been invariably upheld in ensuing centuries. In his Proposals for printing in 
1785 the papers of Major-General Charles Lee, William Goddard explained that he 
had taken care ‘to suppress many passages that might be offensive’. To Goddard’s 
eighteenth-century sense of delicacy towards eminent personages, nineteenth- 
century editors added a concern for morals and religion, leading Jared Sparks to 
make John Ledyard say in his book of travels things he had not intended to say. 
Sectional tensions in America caused editors like McRee to suppress or distort 
matter likely to reflect on the fair name of the South. Nevertheless much useful 
work was done by Sparks and his contemporaries in editing the writings of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and others. Between 1829 and 1861 the Federal government spent 
large sums in purchasing statesmen’s manuscripts and financing editions of their 
writings, as well as the great series of American State Papers in thirty-eight folio 
volumes. There was, however, no settled plan of governmental support of docu- 
mentary publication as is clearly demonstrated in two unfortunate instances, The 
first was the arbitrary termination in 1853 of a projected documentary history of 
America from the beginnings, after Peter Force had produced a noble fragment of 
nine folio volumes for the years 1774-6 alone. The second instance was one of the 
Most extensive and costly historical publications ever carried through by any 
government: the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, in 128 volumes at a 
cost of 2,858,000 dollars. No less than eight different systems of editorial procedure 
were effected during its progress. Seventy-nine additional volumes, composed on an 
earlier plan, were printed even after the series which superseded them had begun to 
appear. These documentary follies should not blind us to the constructive achieve- 
ments of that day. The centennial observances of 1876, the founding of the 
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American Historical Association, the proliferation of historical societies, archives 
and journals, the emergence of a professional group of historians trained in German 
universities, the founding of ‘a. graduate school at Johns Hopkins—all gave fresh 
impetus to the work of the editor. New and more scholarly editions of the writings 
of early statesmen began to appear, and The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, a 
fragment published in twelve volumes, gave a glimpse of riches locked up in an 
altogether unique American diary. 3 

If the era that followed is personified it can only be regarded as the age of 
Jameson for, as Director of Historical Research for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington from 1903 to 1928, J. Franklin Jameson was the indisputable leader. 
His perennial plea was for professional planning and execution in the gathering 
and publication of original sources. This involved a great central archive building 
in Washington, the preparation of guides, calendars, indexes and other instruments 
for studying the records brought together, the inaugurating of vast copying pro- 
grammes in the archives of Europe.’ It meant also the promotion of systematic 
documentary publication on a broad scale. Jameson’s astonishing success ad- 
monished the entire profession. The Carnegie guides, the migration of manuscript 
collections from private to public repositories, the editing of many texts were 
` inspired, promoted or guided by him. A distinguished Committee of the American 
Historical Association, under his chairmanship, put forward a plan for governmental 
publication, which was eventually transmitted to Congress by President T. Roose- 
velt in 1909. „It recommended a systematic programme of historical publications 
supervised by a permanent and professional historical commission. It was a 
national and economical scheme, and Jameson’s failure, after two decades of cease- 
less, heartbreaking efforts, to persuade legislators and presidents to implement it, 
was a bitter disappointment. 

It has been remarked with dismaying accuracy that Jameson was without prede- 
cessor and without successor. Upon his death in 1937 the one clear, insistent voice 
that proclaimed the necessity of the editor’s work became silent. Historical journals 
tended to reject documentary materials in favour of interpretative articles, new 
techniques such as photoduplication put scholars in touch with vast resources 
hitherto inaccessible and discouraged printed schemes. Yet surprisingly, and 
perhaps fortuitously, a new era of vast editorial undertakings is now under way in 
the field of American history. At a ceremony marking the publication of the first, 
privately-sponsored, volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, in 1950, President 
Truman announced that he had requested the National Historical Publications 
Commission to formulate a plan and report ‘What can be done—and should be 
done—to make available to our people the public and private writings of men 
whose contributions to our history are now inadequately represented by published 
works’. The president’s words were not preceded by any busy, cross-fertilizing bee 
in the shape of a Jameson, actively bringing the historian’s advice to the attention 
of harassed government officials. But results followed. The Commission was revital- 
ized, its budget enlarged, preparations made for two official enterprises—publica- 
tion of the debates of the state ratifying conventions of 1788 and of the first Congress 
of 1789—91. Further, in 1954, the Commission presented a programme listing 
360 Americans, for whose careers records are available but inadequately published. 
The report urged publication of papers of five Revolutionary statesmen, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Madison and the Adamses on the same scale as had been adopted for the 
Jefferson undertaking: the printing of both sides of a correspondence and all 
enclosures, carefully collated. 
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The programme of the Commission is neither so balanced nor so comprehensive 
as that proposed by Jameson, but it is achieving much. The indispensable annual 
bibliography of Writings on American history has been revived and the draft com- 
pleted of a ‘Guide to Depositories of Manuscripts and Archives in the United 
States’. The huge archives of the Adams family have been opened, including fifty 
manuscript volumes of the diary of John Quincy Adams alone; the editing of these 

“and other statesmen’s papers is drawing many hitherto inaccessible manuscripts, 
even whole collections, into public hands. Among corollary benefits is the training 
available for young scholars in techniques of editing, an opportunity not yet fully 
grasped. Vacancies for competent assistants are hard to fill, since young men and 
women looking forward to teaching careers are not being attracted by these mam- 
moth undertakings. None the less the editors face their duties confidently, being 
encouraged in their tasks by the excellent standard first raised by Englishmen in 
America three centuries ago, when they declared for themselves and all scholarly 
editors ‘Gods Altar needs not our pollishings’!. 


III. SECTION MEETINGS 
Summaries of papers read.* 


MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN HISTORY 


r. ‘The Hungarians and the West, 894-955” : 
Speaker: Mr. K. J. Leyser, University of Oxford - ö 
Chairman: Professor Margaret Deanesly, University of London 


Of the peoples that flung themselves on the empire Charlemagne and his Franks 
had amassed, the Hungarians entered upon the scene last. Their raids into Germany, 
Italy and France for some decades surpassed the military resources of the weak 
Carolingian successor-states which had at first no counter to the mobility, the 
discipline, the horse-archer tactics and the frugality of the invaders. The raids 
must be treated as a whole, because the dynasty which in 955 finally defeated the 
Magyars was thus able to establish a claim to hegemony and to a large part of the 
Carolingian inheritance, including the imperial crown. : 

The Hungarians, despite the ‘Landnahme’ of 895-6, remained for the most part 
belligerent nomads and marauders. They launched their expeditions into Italy, the 
Pannonian marches of Bavaria and across Bohemia into Saxony, first of all to test 
their new frontiers and then to strip these regions and the countries beyond when 
they found the going easy. They came in search of slaves, livestock, precious metals 
and artifacts. For a long time their attacks succeeded, because they were able to 
exploit the precarious and only provisional ascendancy which the new dynasties in 
Germany, Burgundy and Italy had gained over the rest of the aristocracy. Alliance 
with them was not uncommon and the savagery of their warfare differed only in 
kind but not in degree from that in vogue amongst the German tribes east of the 
Rhine. : 

'The most eloquent, though perhaps not the most reliable sources for the effects 
of the Hungarian raids are the monastic chroniclers, the writers of Vitae and Mira- 
cula. The expeditions certainly hit regions which had been immune from the 


” 1This address will be published in full in New York History. 
# These summaries have been kindly supplied by the authors of the papers read. 
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Vikings. The evidence suggests however that bishops and lay-nobles, taking advan- 
tage of the monks’ helplessness, often caused greater calamities than the raiders 
themselves. Where the monasteries lay in the open country and lacked fortifications, 
the monks had to flee with their relics. The most serious consequence of this was 
the dispersal of their ‘familia’ of dependent tenants and servants. Inability to 
protect could mean the loss of authority and revenues. But the lay-nobility too, 
for the most part were not safe in their poorly fortified seats, for only stone walls 
gave real security against the Magyars. On the other hand the bishops who in 
Germany, Lotharingia and Italy often took the initiative in restoring the walls of 
their cities, were able to cope with the emergencies of Magyar attacks. They offered 
better shelter to the inhabitants of the open country and it was as organizers of 
defence that they earned the local prestige and the great political and judicial 
authority which royal grants seemed to thrust into their hands. 

To contemporary and later medieval writers Otto I’s victory at the Lech was an 
event that benefited all Europe. Historians can be too sceptical about the existence 
of a European tradition as well as not sceptical enough. 


2. ‘Byzantine diplomacy and western marriages’ 

Speaker: The Hon. Steven Runciman, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 

Chairman: Professor G. Barraclough, University of London 


The dynastic marriage, which plays so large a part in Western European history, 
was of no importance in earlier Byzantine history. Its three main reasons, the desire 
to make friends and acquire influence, to find a bride or bridegroom of suitable 
rank, or to obtain the succession to land through an heiress, did not apply so long as 
Byzantium was the only civilized power in her sphere and her laws of inheritance 
followed a different pattern. It was felt that such marriages were undignified. Con- 
stantine VII, writing in the mid-tenth century, laid down that a prince or princess 
born in the purple must never be given a foreign spouse, and tried to explain away 
the few exceptions to his rule. He did however, probably for personal reasons, 
make an exception in favour of Franks, on the curious excuse that Constantine the 
Great was a Frank, 

As orderly kingdoms emerged in eastern Europe and there was closer contact 
with the west, the rules were modified in practice. It was found useful to place a 
Byzantine princess in a vassal court or a court within the Byzantine sphere of 
influence, while a dynastic marriage was understood as a friendly gesture by the 
west, where it was increasingly necessary to find friends. From the eleventh century 
onwards such marriages grew more frequent. There were an exceptional number of 
them in the twelfth century under the Emperor Manuel Comnenus; and they con- 
tinued for the rest of the history of the empire. But they were never popular. The 
marriage of a purple-born princess to the newly converted Vladimir of Russia in 989 
was particularly resented; but later it was not unusual to marry princesses to Ortho- 
dox monarchs. The marriage of princesses to westerners was never liked, and, ex- 
cept during Manuel’s reign, it was infrequent. It was perhaps found that western 
bridegrooms would put forward claims to the imperial throne. But the marriage of 
western princesses to the emperor became frequent, and so long as the bride came 
young to Byzantium and was educated there and identified herself with the Byzan- 
tines, this was not resented. The failure of Manuel’s widow to do so, however, lost 
her her life. The emperors grew to realize that to marry a western heiress might be 
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useful; and, as a landed aristocracy developed in Byzantium, they seem to have found 
a foreign princess preferable to a bride with powerful local relatives. But, though 
the marriages were on the whole unaffected by the worsening relations between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, they had no success in improving relations. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH HISTORY 


1. ‘Archaeology, place-names and history’ 
Speaker: Dr. F. T. Wainwright, University of St. Andrews 
Chairman: Professor Sir Frank Stenton, University of Reading 


In the period A.D. 400-1100, perhaps more than in any other, it is necessary to 
bring together the results of historical, archaeological and place-name studies. Each 
provides information that is either badly preserved or not preserved at all in the 
other two, but it is not always realized how great are the difficulties involved in co- 
ordination and integration. 

Archaeological evidence is essentially material, and it represents directly practical 
skills, physical sequences, and sometimes aesthetic interests. Place-name evidence 
usually comes to the philologist indirectly as a scribe’s conception of how certain 
sounds may be represented in writing, but from it may be drawn safe conclusions 
concerning the language and speech habits of a people. Historical evidence, itself 
falling into several categories, is different from both. A statement in a chronicle, for 
example, is not direct evidence of anything except the “state of mind’ of the person 
who wrote it. It may be true or false, an accurate summary, an ill-informed guess, 
or a deliberate attempt to mislead. Place-name evidence cannot be true or false in 
this sense, though the recorded spellings of a name may be accurate or distorted. 
Archaeological evidence, by comparison, is simple and uncomplicated. It cannot 
be false and it cannot be distorted. It may occasionally represent freak conditions, 
but it cannot lie and it cannot mislead. It may be misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
of course. 

These differences need not be serious obstacles so long as only direct and 
straightforward archaeological conclusions are drawn from archaeological material 
and only linguistic conclusions from place-names. Difficulties arise when attempts 
are made to extract historical information from archaeological data and fromi place- 
names, as, for example, attempts to trace the movements of peoples by plotting 
burials or brooches or place-names on a map. All such attempts depend in the first 
place upon assumptions, some more reasonable than others but all open to revision 
and modification until they are proved to be reliable. Neither archaeology nor place- 
names can give the precise-historical narrative, the interplay of cause and effect, and 
the motives and explanations which, under ideal conditions, emerge from a trust- 
worthy historical source. Each makes its own contribution, but to bring the three 
kinds of evidence into a single picture requires the equation or association of con- 
ceptions (historical, archaeological and linguistic) which are fundamentally and 
distinctively different, and that is a very difficult thing to do. 

A second set of difficulties arises from the fact that the three different kinds of 
evidence require different methods of approach. The rules which govern the 
development of sounds in speech are better understood and more coherent than, say, 
the evolution of sword-types or the changing fashions of pottery. Therefore the 
-philologist is able to use comparative material in a way that.would be disastrous if ` 
applied by the archaeologist to his site or by the historian to his text. This partly 
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explains the superficial appearance of precision which distinguishes the results of the 
philologist, and at the same time partly explains his occasional impatience with the 
historian and the archaeologist. The historian must subject his source to an elabor- 
ate critical analysis before he can say that a certain statement in a certain manuscript 
can be regarded as reliable. Archaeological excavation, too, draws less upon parallels 
and comparative material, for these, though often suggestive, do not have the 
binding force of the philologist’s rules. 

Differences in approach and method draw attention to a third set of difficulties, 
those which spring from the failure of specialists to appreciate the problems of other 
specialists. In extreme cases this produces such phenomena as ‘Straightlinitis’, 
‘Pyramidiocy’ and ’Pictomania’, all of which arise from a failure to understand the 
nature and limitations of the evidence or from the application to it of methods 
devised for the laboratory sciences. In a less extreme form it leads to ill-founded 
conclusions, and this in turn leads scholars to distrust the methods and principles of 
interpretation of other scholars. Philologists, for example, often demand from 
historical data a greater precision than it will bear, and archaeologists often quote a 
statement in a chronicle (sometimes in a bad translation or an uncritical text) as if it 
were a fact as inherently uncomplicated as a piece of pottery. Both philologists and 
historians frequently complain at the archaeologist’s cavalier treatment of his own 
evidence, and it may be that some of these complaints are just, but it is fair to remark 
that few historians and fewer philologists are aware of the problems that the 
archaeologist has to face. Excavation at its best is a delicate and highly developed 
technique for the collection of archaeological evidence, but in practice or in the 
hands of the semi-skilled the evidence collected is often suspect. It is in the inter- 
pretation of the evidence, however, rather than in its collection, that the archaeolo- 
gist usually falls foul of other scholars. His unconvincing interpretations are partly 
due to gaps in his evidence, which critics would do well to appreciate, but it is a 
fair comment that the interpretation of archaeological evidence has not kept pace 
with the high standards now applied to its collection. As for typological sequences, 
distribution maps and the like, these are often open to serious objections when they 
are used for more than descriptive purposes. 

The co-ordination of different kinds of evidence requires a familiarity with the 
nature and limitations of each, and a critical but sympathetic appreciation of the 
difficulties encountered in its collection and interpretation. Whether or not a single 
scholar can adequately cover this vast field is itself a problem, and one that concerns 
all who may have to advise younger scholars. 

The second half of this paper consisted of examples of the above and other diffi- 
culties drawn from topics ‘such as the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain, the 
Scandinavian settlements in England, the identification of Anglo-Saxon burhs, the 
indecisive evidence of ‘Bastion 14’, pre-Conquest numismatics, the problem of 
Pictish origins, and a recent investigation of Scandinavian settlements and remains 
in the Northern Isles. 


2. ‘The citizens of York in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries’ 
Speaker: Mr. E. Miller, University of Cambridge 
Chairman: Professor C. N. L. Brooke, University of Liverpool 
The population of York apparently grew very rapidly, perhaps as much as three- 
fold, between 1086 and the early fourteenth century. This expansion was largely a 


result of immigration from the surrounding countryside, though some resident 
c 
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aliens are also to be found. In the reign of Edward I the most important occupations 
seem to have been the provision and leather trades, followed by the metal trades, 
the mercantile crafts and the textile trades in that order. Tax assessment rolls of the 
early fourteenth century provide some indications of the distribution of wealth 
amongst the civic population. These suggest that some two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of the city were too poor to be taxed at all; while of the remaining third about 55 
families (7 per cent of those taxed) constituted a wealthy upper layer which pro- 
vided a very large proportion of the occupants of civic office at this period. These 
richer citizens were well distributed amongst the various occupations represented in 
the city, but merchants of one sort or another were particularly prominent amongst 
them. Trade was clearly a very important source of considerable wealth, though not 
the exclusive source; wealth was something of a prerequisite for civic office; and 
both wealth and office were in relatively few hands. 

The poverty of early records for the history of York limits our knowledge of its 
earlier citizens to this inner circle of wealthy families. From the twelfth to the early 
fourteenth centuries the commonest source of considerable wealth seems to have 
been the profits of overseas trade. This wealth, however, easily spilled over into 
money-lending, at the latest from the later twelfth century, when citizens are found 
financing crusaders. More prominent still was investment in real property, both in 
town and country, which might sometimes be merely the final stage of lending on 
mortgage. In some instances, from the beginning of the thirteenth century, this led 
to city families establishing themselves in the country and rising into the gentry (the 
Fairfaxes of Walton, the Clarevaus of Croft, etc.), On the other hand, it was no less 
common for civic dynasties, whose incomes derive almost exclusively from real 
property and not at all (so far as can be discovered) from trade, to remain for long 
periods as part of the ruling circle in the city. This seems to have been the case with 
the Selby, Bonville, Louth and Graunt families in the thirteenth century and the 
Langtons well down into the fourteenth. There is here the outline of a genuine 
patriciate, and its members were closely linked in many cases by ties of kinship and 
Marriage. It was not, of course a closed oligarchy, and was able to assimilate new 
families which arose to wealth and prominence. Doubtless it was this last feature 
which allowed the older families to be replaced by the new men of the fourteenth 
century, whose fortunes were made in the wool and cloth trades. 


3. ‘Compulsion and negotiation in the raising of medieval armies’ 
Speaker: Professor M. R. Powicke, University of Toronto 
Chairman: Dr. G. A. Holmes, University of Oxford 


The study of consent was a major preoccupation of Victorian scholarship, and it 
is here undertaken afresh with special attention to the making of war, the levy of 
troops and the terms of military obligation. Such studies depend heavily on 
those chancery writs which, in many recent accounts of army organization and 
numbers, have tended to be neglected. Compulsion and negotiation (both 
medieval terms) were not exclusive; they were employed in varying degrees, and 
the strength of each principle, measured over a long period, may suggest a pattern 
of development. 

Consent of the witan and, after 1066, of the great council was sought especially in 
times of defeat or emergency. Under John and Henry III the formation of baronial 
opposition to overseas campaigns was in marked contrast to the absence of any 
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reference to consent in the military and conciliar writs. In defence measures, in the 
development of obligation and in inland wars, on the other hand, consent was sought 
on several occasions. Magna Carta, moreover, showed that the terms of military 
obligation must be negotiated, not imposed. That Edward I’s Welsh wars were the 
first and last of the century to be undertaken with full baronial consent was reflected 
in both parliamentary and military writs. In his French and Scottish wars such 
consent dwindled, and writs concentrated on ‘necessity’, ‘common utility’ and 
nationalist appeals. As for the ‘commons’, they were usually ‘bought’ by liberal 
terms of pay and arms obligation; but where royal demands were greater, as in 
certain northern parts, negotiation ensued. 

The high point of consent was reached in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
The partial triumph of the Ordainers’ principle, that no summons issued without 
consent in parliament was valid, is apparent. It was reflected in the forms of parlia- 
mentary and military writs (until a regular stereotype emerged after 1340). Consent 
in parliament was common, even normal, for campaigns ; but for particular types of 
levy it was only sporadically sought. Only during the decade 1335-45 was parlia- 
ment consulted on levies with any frequency, and these negotiations were confined to 
the more strictly defensive measutes: those for coastal forces, sea defence and the 
Scottish frontier. Extra-parliamentary consultations, national, regional and local, 
also reached a high point during this decade. As for the ‘commons’, they were 
aroused by Edward Il and Edward III’s attempts to go back on Edward I’s conces- 
sions on infantry obligation to seek the restoration of those concessions through 
parliamentary petitions and legislation. 

The supersession of obligation by contract in the levying first of horse and then 
of foot weakened the case for both compulsion and negotiation. However, compul- 
sion appears to have survived to a limited degree in such summonses as those of the 
servicium debitum in 1385, occasional privy seal orders for selected troops, and the 
call-out of men bound by life contracts as well as in defensive arrays. Parliamentary 
consent to war appears to have been normal at least until the end of Henry V’s reign, 
and the new strength of the lords in council gave to conciliar discussion of war and of 
the terms of war contracts an element of negotiation. In a sense, of course, this 
represented a broadening of the administration rather than a development of consul- 
tation between government and governed. Finally, the Commons consolidated 
their death-grip on the terms of militia service by further restrictive legisla- 
tion in 1404 and in 1406; only when these terms were challenged in a desperate 
measure in 1453, was more constructive parliamentary negotiation again (tempor- 
arily) revived. 


4. ‘The duke of Gloucester and the Council, 1422-8’ 
Speaker: Professor B. Wilkinson, University of Toronto 
Chairman: Professor E. F. Jacob, University of Oxford 


Medieval minorities, like coronations and depositions, brought into high relief 
medieval notions of government. They both illustrate and were influenced by 
administrative and constitutional changes. They were greatly affected, for example, 
by the growth of the council and by the increasing participation of the magnates in 
the procedures of government. All the minorities of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were linked together by a process of continuous growth, and all were 
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governed by precedent. The duke of Gloucester in 1422 appealed to the precedent 
of 1216, and his opponents followed that of 1377. No minority can be studied in 
isolation, least of all perhaps that of Henry VI. 

The language of the records which describe the councils of the minorities, 
especially in the Rolls of Parliament, was chosen with great care. It often served to 
define the functions of the councils which was a matter of the highest importance. 
Hence we may regard variations in the formulae used in such records as being 
generally significant. They reveal the persistence of old distinctions between 
matters affecting the king and those affecting the kingdom, and new distinctions, 
especially between the lords of the council and the great officers of the king. 

William Marshal in 1216 reflected, in his position of rector regis et regni, the 
traditions of the personal monarchy. The growth of bureaucracy was reflected in 
1327 in a form of conciliar rule. In 1327 and in 1376, when Edward III was once 
more regarded as being incapacitated, lords were appointed to assist the great 
officers. The king himself was formally regarded as exercising his royal authority. 
Similar arrangements were made in 1377. On the first two occasions, the lords who 
were thus added to the council were lords of parliament, peers of the realm; but on 
the last occasion they were merely ‘persons of estate’. ‘The most important duty 
laid upon them was that they had to agree to all ‘weighty’ business which was trans- 
acted inthe name of the king. 

In 1422, the precedent of 1377 was followed, with some important variations. 
The chief complication was the claim of the duke of Gloucester to exercise the 
king’s authority backed by the will of Henry V. The exercise of the king’s authority 
was denied to the duke, but it was not plainly given to the lords of the council. 
‘These were appointed to be assistant to the government. The lords clearly domina- 
ted the council, and laid down conditions under which they condescended to take 
up their duties; but the pretence was maintained that the king himself exercised 
his own authority, or at least that it had not been formally taken out of his hands. 

The result was bitter conflict between the lords of the council and the duke of 
Gloucester as to their respective duties, probably apparent as early as the parliament 
of 20 Oct. 1423 in conflicting ideas proclaimed by the chancellor and the Commons. 
The new regulations promulgated for the council in Feb. 1424 were probably a 
victory for the duke. But Gloucester had to accept defeat in the agreement of Jan. 
1427. This was not merely a re-statement of the settlement of 1422. It sharply 
reversed the settlement of Feb. 1424 and denied more explicitly than ever before 
Humphrey of Gloucester’s claims as protector. The exercise of the king’s authority 
was handed over, when the lords of parliament were not assembled, to the lords 
(not peers, but merely persons ‘of estate’) who were appointed to the council. The 
lords were made responsible for both the king and his estate, on the one hand, and 
the public good of the realm and the keeping of the laws on the other. The idea 
that the lords of the council assisted either the great officers of the government 
disappeared. This was not only a defeat for Gloucester; it was also a set-back for the 
great officers, and portrays more than any event up to this point their decline in the 
council from the point in 1380 when the Commons could declare that Edward III 
at his accession had no other councillors than his five great officers. The lords of the 
council, indeed, finally stepped into the shoes of William the earl marshal, as being 
rector regis et regni during the minority. The balance which had existed in the 
council between them and the great officers was destroyed; and the consequences of 
this were unfortunate for the Lancastrian dynasty. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


1. ‘The Estates of Württemberg’ 
Speaker: Dr. F. L. Carsten, University of London 
Chairman: Professor Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College 


In contrast with most other German principalities, Württemberg has a strong 
liberal and parliamentary tradition, practically unbroken since the later fifteenth 
century; equally unbroken are the records of the Wiirttemberg estates. While 
those of the first century of their history are rather scattered and incomplete, the 
more than 160 folio volumes of the Tomi Actorum Provincialium Wurtembergicorum 
stretch in an unbroken series from 1550 to the later eighteenth century ; they contain 
not only the proceedings and decisions of the diets, but also those of the Estates’ 
committees, which met regularly several times each year, their entire correspond- 
ence, and the instructions issued to their own officials. It was in these committees 
and officials that the strength of the Estates rested to a large extent. A diet would 
only meet every few years, and at times there would be much longer gaps, the 
longest lasting 38 years (from 1699 to 1737), but the committees met without a 
ducal summons and had to meet regularly, for they were responsible for the financial 
administration of the duchy and the levying of taxes, for which purposes they 
employed their own officials. These were appointed by the small committee, which 
also co-opted new members to the committees in case of a vacancy. The small 
committee was often consulted by the duke on matters of internal and foreign policy, 
and during the Thirty Years War it went together with him into exile when the 
duchy was occupied by Habsburg troops. The Estates’ strength also rested on the 
fact that its members came from one social class only—the nobility in the early 
sixteenth century became free imperial knights and ceased to attend the diet; the 
monasteries were secularized in 1534. The diet was attended by the deputies of over 
fifty towns and the fourteen to sixteen Lutheran clergy charged with the supervision 
of the schools which had been established in the secularized monasteries; the local 
ducal officials, the amileute, who were at times summoned, were finally excluded in 
1628. As the urban deputies and the Lutheran clergy came from the same social 
group, and as the two Estates sat together in one house, it was impossible for the duke 
to play off one against the other; in contrast to most other German principalities, 
there were no sharp conflicts between towns and country, between commoners and 
noblemen. All the towns represented in the diet, however, were small and un- 
important, the more important towns of the area being free imperial cities. In con- 
sequence, the Estates were not really strong, and a determined and ambitious duke— 
Duke Ulrich in the early sixteenth century, Duke Frederick at the beginning of the 
seventeenth, Dukes Eberhard Louis and Charles Alexander in the early eighteenth 
—found it comparatively easy to push aside the Estates and to disregard their 
privileges, even to rule without them. Several times these were only saved by the 
timely death of a duke who had subdued them and the succession of a minor, or of a 
duke who needed their support. Such an opportunity they did use to strengthen 
their position, to take vengeance on the tools of the late duke, to establish a council of 
regency which stood under their control. After the Thirty Years War, during which 
the duke had to rely on the Estates’ support, his successors were successful in their 
main aim: the establishment of a small standing army—a policy strenuously resisted 
by the Estates. From 1733 this issue coincided with a religious conflict, a catholic 
line succeeded to the throne which tried to establish absolute government and 
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catholicism based on the support of officers and officials. The religious issue for the 
first time provided the Estates with popular backing and eventually also with 
support from abroad. While previous complaints to the Aulic Council in Vienna 
had been unsuccessful, in 1770—thanks to support from Prussia and Hanover—a 
compromise was reached which restored the constitution and the Estates’ privileges 
and fixed military expenditure at a level sufficient only for the maintenance of 3,000 
men. Thus Wiirttemberg remained a constitutional monarchy, and its modern 
constitution was a direct continuation of the ancient one which goes back to the 
fifteenth century. . 


2. “The social development of Hungary in the nineteenth century’ 
Speaker: Professor C. A. Macartney, University of Edinburgh 
Chairman: Professor G. H. N. Seton-Watson, University of London 


When the nineteenth century opened, Hungary was still suffering from the 
effects of the Turkish occupation and the wars of liberation, which between them 
had destroyed her medieval civilization, reduced her territory to a near-desert, and 
wiped out a large part of her population. Further, in the struggle against the Turks, 
and also against the Habsburgs, the Hungarian ‘nation’ had entrenched itself 
behind constitutional forms which had become largely anachronistic, and impeded 
progress. Thus the ‘nobles’ still possessed all political rights and privileges, al- 
though now constituting only some 5 per cent of the total population. The struc- 
ture of the country was almost entirely agrarian with only a very little primitive 
trade and industry and a very small administrative and professional class, Much of 
the land was held in mammoth estates, a high proportion of which were farmed 
allodially. Of the 136,000 ‘noble’ families, 100,000 were themselves ‘aandalled 
nobles’, living on the peasant level; and there were only about 600,000 socage 
peasants, living on about one-quarter of the cultivable area of Hungary, against 
twice as many ‘zsellers’ (farmhands, cotters, etc.). Overcrowding was, however, 
not yet serious, at least in central and southern Hungary. 

The reforms of 1848 created legal equality between noble and non-noble, but not 
real social or political equality. The reform gave the socage peasants their holdings 
in freehold, but did not touch the ‘zsellers’. Thereafter, about 35-40 per cent of the 
area of Hungary was regularly held by small or medium-small cultivators, but above 
these, the mammoth estates maintained themselves, and below them, an acute rural 
congestion, with its counterpart of a large rural proletariat, developed on the 
remnant of the land. The congestion was only partly relieved by large emigration. 

Considerable efforts were made to industrialize the country, largely with foreign 
capital; by the end of the century about 20 per cent of the population derived its 
livelihood from industry. Wages and social conditions were better than in the 
Balkans or Russia, but below central European levels, 

A considerable administrative and professional middle class developed. The 
personnel of the state services was at first largely drawn from members of the old 
Hungarian land-owning class who had been ruined by the land reform or by the 
later agricultural depression. Other recruits came from assimilated members of the 
non-Magyar nationalities, especially the Germans, who also entered industry in 
considerable numbers. Banking, trade, some branches of industry and some pro- 
fessions came to be largely dominated by Jews, whose numbers and importance 
increased sensationally towards the end of the century. There was, however, little 
antagonism between the different components of the middle class until the end of 
the First World War brought a new and more difficult situation, 
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MODERN BRITISH HISTORY 


x. ‘Henry VII: rapacity and remorse’! 
Speaker: Dr. G. R. Elton, University of Cambridge 
Chairman: Professor D. Hay, University of Edinburgh 


It has been accepted for a long time that round about 1504 Henry VIT financial 
policy underwent a deterioration: he is alleged to have turned from stern but 
equitable measures, designed to restore the royal finances and establish the king’s 
ascendancy, to mere extortion and money-grubbing. This later phase has been 
traditionally associated with the arrival of Empson and Dudley and the exploitation 
of ‘penal statutes’, allegedly often out of date and mind until revived by these 
‘fiscal judges’. Though Empson and Dudley have been partially rehabilitated, the 
general pattern of the reign has remained unaltered—the more so as it is also argued 
that the king’s own remorse just before his death shows him to have been aware of 
the injustice of his later exactions. As against this view, this paper argues that 
Henry’s policy throughout his reign was one of exploiting his legal due to the limit, 
that none of his activities can fairly be described as rapacious, that there was no 
deterioration in 1504 or at any time, and that his remorse means nothing. 

In the first place, it can be shown that Henry from first to last enlarged and 
enforced his claims against tenants-in-chief, and that the policy of enforcing penal 
statutes (to the benefit of both finance and law) was one which engaged him as early 
as 1495. On the whole, attacks on evasive tenants were more marked earlier in the 
reign and attacks on offenders against statutes (i.e. commonly commercial interests) 
later; but these two parts of one policy overlapped widely. Secondly, the laws 
enforced by the king’s Council Learned in the Law, under the guidance of Bray, 
Empson and Dudley, were almost certainly recent and still perfectly relevant; a 
glance at the statute book shows how active Henry VII was in producing economic 
legislation with penal clauses. The accusations levelled against this council’s 
activities reflect the difficulties attendant upon the enforcement of neglected legisla- 
tion. Thirdly, the readiness with which Henry accepted bonds (often unredeemed 
at his death) rather than cash shows that the purpose of his policy was not primarily 
fiscal : it was all part of a larger plan for the promotion of peace and order. 

The erroneous tradition can be traced to a combination of two factors in the 
chronicles. One was Polydore Vergil’s desire to exculpate Bray (whose tenure of 
office he had not witnessed at first hand) at the expense of the later ministers. The 
other arose from the fact that the London chronicles took note of the difficulties 
faced by merchants but remained oblivious of the earlier and continuing activities - 
concerning landowners. Thus the chronicles both created an appearance of 
deteriorating policy and (through Vergil and Hall) explained it by inventing a 
deterioration in the king’s character. 

As regards Henry’s remorse for his doings, it appears that he showed signs of 
conventional sorrow several times in his reign (presumably when he felt death near), 
that even in 1509 he took no effective steps to reverse his policy, and that the point 
has no significance in assessing his reign. Neither has the reaction after his death, 
a political manoeuvre which cannot disguise the fairly rapid return after early 
popularity-hunting to the methods of Henry VII. 


1This paper has been printed in full in The Historical Journal, i (1958) 21-39. 
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2. ‘King James I and Anglo-Scottish unity’ 
Speaker: Professor D. H. Willson, University of Minnesota 
Chairman: Professor A. H. Dodd, University College of North Wales 


King James VI was taught from childhood to regard the union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland as a primary goal of his policy. Such a union was his constant 
preoccupation. At the same time he was a man who could be fascinated by lofty 
ideals; and no ideal had a stronger attraction for him than that of unity, in the sense 
of universal agreement and concord. Moreover, he considered himself the instru- 
ment through which God was bringing the two kingdoms together. Hence, when 
he succeeded Queen Elizabeth I, he turned at once to the achievement of a perfect 
incorporating union of the realms. This was his own policy, which he pursued with 
tenacity and devotion, although he received little encouragement from others. He 
wished to have one monarchy, one common allegiance, one system of law, one faith, 
one parliament. England and Scotland, however, were far from ready for the close 
union which he proposed; and the first contacts of the two peoples after 1603 did 
not promote the cause of unity. The Scots who came to England with the king may 
be divided into two groups. One was a handful of great councillors and favourites 
who easily obtained grants and pensions and who were able to secure patronage for 
others as well as for themselves. ‘They aroused the jealousy of the English courtiers, 
There was also a second and much larger group of Scots who held minor positions 
at the English court. 

When King James came to England he assumed at first that a perfect union 
could easily be achieved. But Cecil advised caution. Hence when parliament met in 
1604 it was asked merely to do two things: (1) to sanction the king’s use of a new 
royal style of King of Great Britain, and (2) to authorize commissioners of England 
to treat with commissioners of Scotland upon measures for closer union. The 
Commons declined to alter the name of England; they voted to appoint commis- 
sioners but only with reluctance. Indeed, the session of 1604 had the unfortunate 
result of exasperating tempers all round. Hence, when the commissioners of both 
kingdoms met in October 1604, an atmosphere of harmony was highly desirable; 
and as a result the king reduced the scope of his programme once more. At the same 
time, he defied the Commons by adopting by proclamation the style of King of 
Great Britain. The commissioners debated four things: (I) repeal of hostile laws, 
that is, laws of each country aimed at the other; (2) a commercial treaty looking 
towards free trade; (3) improvement of justice along the Border; and (4) mutual 
naturalization. In 1607 the Commons repealed the hostile laws but rejected the 
remainder of the king’s programme. Thus rebuffed, James turned to the English 
judges who, in the Calvin Case of 1608, declared that persons born in England or in 
Scotland subsequent to the accession of the king to the English throne were natur- 
alized citizens of both kingdoms. This was a victory for the king, but it was also a 
second defiance of the Commons and it meant that James could not hope to achieve 
further union through parliamentary action. 


3. ‘Edmund Burke and Lord Rockingham’ 
Speaker: Mr. J. Brooke, Senior Assistant, History of Parliament 
Chairman: Professor G. H. Guttridge, University of California 
This paper set out to answer three questions: How did Burke come to be 


connected with Rockingham ?—Why did he remain loyal to him ?—What effect did 
his connexion have on his later career? 
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At first sight Burke and Rockingham seem to have had little in common: Burke 
was a man of high intellectual gifts but of small means and no social standing; 
Rockingham, stripped of his title and wealth, would have been a nobody. Their 
connexion began by chance in 1765: Rockingham, newly appointed first lord of the 
treasury, was looking for a private secretary; Burke, who for years had been standing 
at the gate of politics but had shown no desire to enter the arena, was looking for a 
job. They had not met before William Fitzherbert recommended Burke to Lord 
John Cavendish. 

Burke did not owe his seat in parliament to Rockingham, and he had no obliga- 
tion to remain with Rockingham after his dismissal from the treasury in July 1766. 
Yet Burke made it clear that he would only accept office on the understanding that 
he belonged to Rockingham. Emotional and hysterical by temperament, without a 
profession or a secure income, he found stability through attachment to Rocking- 
ham—one of the class whom Burke believed had almost a divine right to rule 
England. He devoted himself willingly and with all his energy to Rockingham’s 
service, and found in it perfect freedom. But he was the servant of the whig leaders, 
not their equal. : 

Burke supported Rockingham’s strategy of trying to force himself back to 
office as head of the ministry, even though he realized it could not succeed. Though 
he understood fully the dangers of attempting to tax America the rest of his party 
did not, and he seems to have done little to rouse them. He professed to believe 
that ‘a Member of Parliament should go along with his party, right or wrong’, and 
he followed humbly in the wake of men who did not understand events. 

To Burke politics was a profession—a means of rising in the world; he was out 
to get things done. But Rockingham’s leadership was timorous and ineffective: he 
would not venture unless he felt the ground firm beneath him. He preferred to 
wait on events, while Burke wished to force the pace. Burke recognized the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Rockingham party and compelled himself, against his natural bent, 
to be content with it. 

When Rockingham returned to office in 1782 Burke secured places for himself 
and his clan, but failed to get the sinecure he hoped for for his son. He felt Rocking- 
ham’s loss deeply, and was never at home with Fox’s friends. The impeachment of 
Warren Hastings was an attempt to complete his Indian policy begun under 
Rockingham. His fight against the French Revolution was in defence of the system 
of government by property which was at the core of his and Rockingham’s political 
creed, and Reflections on the French Revolution is his apologia for his adherence to 
Rockingham. 


4. ‘The eclipse of Cornwallis’ 
Speaker: Professor D. G. Barnes, Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Chairman: Professor A. Aspinall, University of Reading 


The subject of this paper is Charles, second Earl and first Marquis, Cornwallis, 
1738 to 1805; with the emphasis placed on the phases of his career from 1780 until 
his death in India. The purpose of the paper is to examine how each of the phases 
was regarded during his lifetime and to compare these judgments with those held 
today. Finally, an attempt is made to explain the reasons for the decline of his repu- 
tation and a cautious opinion expressed on the chances of his rehabilitation. 

An opinion very widely held today is that Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown 
ended his career. When an individual knows only one fact about him it is the 
Yorktown episode. Yet so far from ending his career the American campaigns of 
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1780-1 were merely the beginning of a period of arduous service in nearly every 
part of the British empire. In 1785 he was sent on a military mission to the court of 
Frederick the Great; from 1786 to 1793 he was governor-general of Bengal; in 1794 
he served on a military mission with the armies of the British allies; from 1795 to 
‘1801 he was master of ordnance with a seat in the cabinet; from 1798 to 1801 he was 
also lord-lieutenant of Ireland; in 1801-2 he served as chief British plenipotentiary 
at the Peace of Amiens; and in 1805 he was for a second time governor-general of 
Bengal. 

The high character of Cornwallis which was constantly alluded to and almost 
universally acknowledged during his lifetime coloured all contemporary judgments 
on his achievements from 1780 to 1805. In the twentieth century it is difficult to 
Judge these achievements in the sarne light as his contemporaries who were so filled 
with admiration for both his character and personality. 

The surrender at Yorktown not only did not end the career of Cornwallis, but 
the evidence is overwhelming that neither the British government nor the public 
held him responsible for the disaster. The pamphlet war which was waged between 
Cornwallis and Clinton over the responsibility for the surrender seems to have been 
decided in favour of the former by both the government and the public. The 
eagerness of the several ministries to send him to Bengal as governor-general from 
1782 to 1786 and his election as Knight of the Garter combined with the over- 
whelming mass of public and private testimonials seem conclusive. If any. addi- 
tional evidence is needed it is furnished by the gloomy admission of Clinton himself. 

The achievements of Cornwallis in India from 1786 to 1793 were widely hailed 
at the time by three groups: the reforms in the commercial and revenue branches 
of the service by the East India Company; the victories over Tipu Sultan by the 
public; and his judicial reforms of 1790 and 1792 and his Code of 1793 by the Indian 
civil service. This seven-year administration was considered to have marked the 
climax of a very successful public career. 

The third major phase of the career of Cornwallis came as lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1798 to 1801. Here at a very critical period in his country’s history he 
performed the triple task of completing the suppression of the Irish rebellion, of 
organizing a defence against the French invasion, and of securing the passage 
through the Irish parliament of the Act of Union. His achievement at the time was 
widely hailed as the last outstanding service to his country of a great patriot. 

The minor phases of his political life remained: his work as chief British pleni- 
potentiary at the Peace of Amiens in 1801-2; and his short second administration as 
governor-general of Bengal in 1805. The yearning for peace by both the public and 
the Addington ministry caused at least a temporary appreciation of his efforts at 
Amiens. He was sent to India in 1805 for the avowed purpose of reversing Welles- 
ley’s aggressive policy against the Mahrattas, which had terrified both the Company 
and the ministry. What he accomplished in the short time before his death so 
pleased the directors of the Company that they voted a gift of £40,000 to his heirs, 

Yet today not one of the achievements of Cornwallis in either the three major or 
the two minor episodes of his career is ranked as highly as it was during his lifetime. 
Twentieth-century military historians do not rank his brilliant victories before 
Yorktown as highly as did his contemporaries. Even the naval and military experts 
of the last generation who have placed the decisive battle of 1781 not at Yorktown 
but at the naval battle early in September outside the Virginia Capes have done 
little to raise the reputation of Cornwallis. The system he introduced into India 
which so profoundly influenced Indian history for more than a century has been 
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repudiated in favour of self-government and independence. In Ireland his work 
has been marred by the complete failure of the Act of Union and the eventual 
independence of the Irish Republic. His apparent good work at Amiens did not 
survive the renewal of hostilities with France in 1803. Lastly, the verdict of history 
has been decidedly in favour of the policy of Wellesley and against that which the 
government and Company in 1805 sent Cornwallis to India to apply. 

Space does not permit a treatment of the possibilities of future rehabilitation of 
the various phases of his career beyond the statement that the reaction against the 
military achievements of Cornwallis in America and in India and against his great 
Indian reforms has gone much too far. 


5. ‘The Peelites, 1846-50’ 
Speaker: Professor J. B. Conacher, University of Toronto 
Chatrman: Professor N. Gash, University of St. Andrews 


This paper sought to reassess the well-known story of Peel’s twilight years by 
examination of the unpublished letters and papers of Peel himself and of many of 
his former colleagues. 

The strength of the Peelites lay in their leadership. An analysis of those of their 
‘official men’ who remained in active politics shows that they fall into two clear-cut 
groups, Peel, Aberdeen, Graham and Goulburn in one generation, Gladstone, 
Herbert, Lincoln, Dalhousie, Cardwell, Young and Canning in another, most of 
them with links already formed at Oxford. The rank and file were also men ‘much. 
above par’, to quote Gladstone. 

Goulburn, Lincoln and Young tried to pursuade Peel to give his followers ar 
active lead, but without success. With some others they drew up a circular regarding 
the opening of the 1847 session of parliament, which was issued over the signature of 
Sir John Young, Peel’s former chief whip, to 240 potential supporters, but Peel and 
Graham were critical and no further steps were taken towards organization, although 
Peel once raised the question with Young in 1848, only to drop it again. Peel did 
sit on the front opposition bench, which from 1847 on he shared with the protec- 
tionist leaders, but his own followers took steps to keep him protected from their 
incursions. He also issued an election address in 1847 that had more than local 
significance. It was reported that 117 Peelites were elected on that occasion, but 
Graham observed that under existing circumstances estimates of relative numbers 
were fallacious. Peel professed to be uninterested but continued to play an active 
role in parliament. 

During the years 1848-50 at least seven overtures were made by the protection- 
ists to leading Peelites, particularly to Goulburn and Graham, but with no results. 
Liberal overtures were as numerous and. more significant. Lincoln, Herbert, 
Graham and St. Germans all resisted, but Dalhousie, after refusing other offers, 
accepted the governor-generalship of India. Graham and Lincoln, with Peel’s 
approval, did accept appointments on the newly established Council for the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which were supposed to be non-political. 

During the whole period, 1846-50, Sir Charles Wood, the whig chancellor of 
the exchequer, was in frequent touch with Peel and several of his colleagues. I 
quoted various extacts from the numerous letters that passed between Peel and 
Wood on banking and many other subjects to show both the nature and extent of 
this connexion, of which Graham was somewhat critical. Russell also kept in touch 
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with Peel through Wood and the duke of Bedford, while Lord Clarendon consulted 
him on his Irish land policy and on the university colleges. ; 

While Peel was alive the Peelites showed no party cohesion and frequently 
divided between the two lobbies. Gladstone has left a memorandum showing how 
the leaders divided on a number of important questions such as the Navigation Acts 
and Jewish disabilities. In 1849 Young addressed a strong letter to Peel explaining 
why 35 Peelites, including himself, had voted against 28 Peelites, including Peel, on 
the matter of agricultural distress, while half as many more had stayed away. He 
claimed that all these and nearly as many friendly protectionists, making altogether 
about 160, would rally round Peel if he would only give a lead. This was Young’s 
last effort but to no avail. j 

Early in 1850 Peel with Graham’s approval resisted Aberdeen’s proposals that 
he should criticize Palmerston’s foreign policy, but eventually both he and Graham 
felt constrained to vote against the government in the Don Pacifico debate. This 
was the only major issue on which Peel opposed the Russell government and it was 
his last vote before his sudden death. 

Of his former colleagues Gladstone was the most critical of the course Peel took 
during these years. I have quoted extensively from an unpublished paper entitled 
“Party as it was and as it is’, written by Gladstone in 1885 (not to be confused with a 
slightly similar article in the Quarterly Review of 1856). Gladstone criticizes Peel 
. strongly for his decision to stay in politics and to remain on the front bench when he 
refused to contemplate a return to office or to give his followers any lead. He 
wonders whether Peel was really trying to keep together his staff in the case of some 
eventuality. Had he lived he might have found himself driven to participate in the 
coalition of 1852, but the whigs would have found him a harder taskmaster than 
Lord Aberdeen. There is something in Gladstone’s criticism that Peel failed to give 
sufficient consideration to the difficult position of his followers. Gladstone, however, 
was always a disciple of Peel’s and through him Peelism became an important ele- 
meat in what later came to be known as Gladstonian liberalism. 

“This paper was based on the Peel, Graham, Aberdeen, Gladstone, Goulburn 
and Russell papers and other sources, 


IRISH History 


‘The Irish university question of the nineteenth century’ 
Speaker : Professor T. W. Moody, Trinity College, Dublin 
Chatrman: Mr. C. H. D. Howard, University of London 


A problem that began to force itself on the attentions of government in Ireland 
towards the end of the eighteenth century was that of the obligations of the state 
towards those sections of Irishmen, mainly catholics and presbyterians, whose needs 
were not catered for by the University of Dublin (Trinity College), the only univer- 
sity in Ireland. The problem, in which education, religion, economics and politics 
were all constituent elements, continued in various forms to be a disturbing force in 
Irish life and in Anglo-Irish relations down to 1908; and it is here presented in a 
survey of its four most critical stages—(r) 1793-5, (2) 1845-50, (3) 1879-81, (4) 
1907-8. 

(1) In 1793 the University of Dublin was enabled by act of parliament to admit 
and to confer degrees upon students without religious tests. The hope that this 
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would satisfy the demands of catholics and presbyterians, hitherto excluded from 
the university, was not fulfilled, partly because the offices and emoluments of 
Trinity College continued after 1793 (and till 1873) to be confined to anglicans. But 
the ‘opening’ of Trinity College was quickly followed by state provision for the 
higher education of the catholic clergy, in a theological seminary founded at May- 
nooth in 1795. Presbyterian demands for equality of treatment were, however, 
firmly denied. For while it was politically urgent to conciliate Irish catholics in the 
nineties, Irish presbyterians were then politically in disfavour. 

(2) Fifty years later the problem centred in the higher education of the laity, 
catholics and presbyterians. The Queen’s Colleges, founded by Peel in 1845 at 
Cork, Galway and Belfast, and the Queen’s University in Ireland, by which the 
three colleges were linked in 1850, were an ambitious attempt to cater for the Irish 
middle classes in a national system of higher education, non-sectarian, non-residen- 
tial, and up-to-date. The scheme was condemned by the catholic church as peril- 
ous to faith and morals, and this had a stunting effect on the Cork and Galway 
colleges, but in Queen’s College, Belfast, non-sectarian education took root and 
flourished among a population dominantly presbyterian. But while Irish protest- 
ants generally regarded the Queen’s University as satisfactory, Irish catholics with 
increasing insistence demanded a university as acceptable to them on religious 
grounds as Trinity College was to anglicans. In 1854 the foundation of the Catholic 
University of Ireland, without state endowment or recognition, bore witness to’ 
their determination not to accept Peel’s solution of the university question. 

(3) From 1865 whig and conservative governments alike contemplated conces- 
sions to the catholics. But catholic demands proved irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciple, which seemed to be finally established by Gladstone’s church act of 1869, 
that the state must not in future create or endow any denominational institution in 
Ireland. Gladstone’s own abortive scheme of 1873 proposed to abolish the Queen’s 
University and to transform the University of Dublin into a national and un-sec- 
tarian university, comprising many colleges including Trinity College, the Queen’s 
Colleges and the Catholic University so-called. This masterly scheme antagonized 
all the principal interests concerned. To catholics a fatal defect in it was that it 
provided no endowment for denominational education. This was the problem that 
Disraeli sought to solve by a characteristic expedient. 

Disraeli’s University Education Act of 1879 extinguished the Queen’s Univer- 
sity and in its place set up the Royal University of Ireland, an examining body on 
the London model. This in itself gave little satisfaction to catholics, but it was 
accompanied by a system of university fellowships that provided an indirect and 
covert endowment for the Catholic University. As a result that university, and 
more especially its arts faculty, in University College, Dublin, was reanimated and 
began to flourish as never before. On the other hand, to the Queen’s Colleges the 
new system was a bitter blow: they ceased to be the teaching organs of a self-con- 
tained university and instead became loosely attached to a university doubly ob- 
noxious as a mere examining machine and a contrivance for channelling public 
money into sectarian education. 

(4) The Royal University was only a stop-gap and the demand for a new settle- 
ment had reached a crisis by the beginning of the present century. Two royal 
commissions investigated the problem and many solutions were put forward 
between ıgor and 1908. These were of three types: (a) a reconstruction of the 
Royal University, (b) a reconstruction on Gladstonian lines of the University of 
Dublin, (c) the creation of two new universities. A scheme of the third type was 
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carried by Augustine Birrell in the Irish Universities Act of 1908. The two new 
universities, one seated at Dublin, the other at Belfast, were to be technically non- 
denominational, but it was understood that the National University of Ireland was 
to be acceptable to catholics as the Queen’s University of Belfast was to be to 
protestants. The one comprised the former Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway 
and the catholic University College of Dublin; the other was the former Queen’s 
College of Belfast converted into a university, and its title, adapted from that of the 
university extinguished in 1879, was a symbol of the non-sectarianism that Ulster 
protestants had long regarded as indispensable in higher education. The settlement 
of the Irish university question thus effected on a basis of partition has proved to be 
the most lasting. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


I. ‘Politics and social structure in seventeenth-century Virginia’ 
Speaker: Professor B. Bailyn, Harvard University 
Chairman: Professor E. E. Rich, University of Cambridge 


The common seventeenth-century expectation that social and political authority 
would rest in the same hands was undisturbed by the events of the first years of 
settlement in Virginia, for during the Company years there took place a direct 
transfer to Virginia of the upper levels of the English social hierarchy as well as of 
the lower. But this transferred governing élite was quickly dispersed; as a group it 
did not outlive the Company. Its place was taken by a new group whose position 
rested not on the transplantation of social status but on the ability to wring material 
gain from the wilderness. The overthrow of Governor Harvey was an episode in the 
pursuit of individual establishment by these first permanently settled leaders of 
Virginia. 

But these rising planters of the first generation failed to perpetuate their own 
leadership into the second generation. Their eminence was disputed by a new.. 
group, arriving ten years either side of 1655, which absorbed and subordinated the 
earlier leaders and laid the basis for Virginia’s great eighteenth-century oligarchy. 
The establishment of these newcomers, who were for the most part younger sons of 
substantial English families attempting to capitalize on an investment in the 
Virginia Company some relative had made years ago, was favoured not only by the 
chronology of their arrival, for they fell heirs to large areas of cultivated tidewater 
land, but also by the force of their motivation, for they purposefully aimed to create 
for themselves secure positions in a new gentry. 

Their rise was rapid, but it was not uniform. The elaboration of mercantilist 
control over the American colonies introduced, through the possibilities of executive 
patronage, a barrier of officialdom. The distinction between a privileged group with 
a near monopoly of province offices, first appearing as Governor Berkeley’s ‘Green- 
spring faction’, and the local gentry ruling the county courts, grew markedly as the 
century advanced. The animosities it created help to explain the dimensions Bacon’s 
Rebellion reached. The conclusion to this unauthorized frontier war against the 
Indians, which ultimately threatened the entire basis of civil authority, was an 
expression of resistances to the maturing shape of a new social order. 

By the end of the century the period of adjustment had passed and the structure 
of authority had become stabilized. The resulting aristocracy of eighteenth- 
century Virginia was unlike other contemporary ruling groups. Its culture was 
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unique in the particular character of its provincialism. Its members, far from being 
rentiers, were active estate managers drawn continuously into the most intimate 
contacts with the soil and its cultivation. A particular form of property inheritance 
developed in response to economic pressures which led to a broad distribution of 
landed estates among all members of the ruling aristocracy and created a remarkable 
evenness at the top of the social and political hierarchy. Finally, the fact that the 
apex of the political hierarchy lay in remote England introduced instabilities into the 
political structure and created a distinction between political and social leadership 
that would remain a permanent source of conflict. 


2. ‘Imperialism in Massachusetts under Governor William Shirley’ 
Speaker: Professor J. A. Schutz, Whittier College, California 
Chairman: Dr. J. H. Plumb, University of Cambridge 


Between 1744 and 1755 New England, and more particularly Massachusetts, 
realized that their vital interests of trade and expansion included larger areas than 
those within the boundaries of their colonies. These interests had spread since 1700 
to Nova Scotia, eastern Maine, the Iroquoian country of New York, and the region 
surrounding Lake Champlain. When war with France broke out in the summer of 
1744, Massachusetts aided Nova Scotia to turn back the invader, and then became so 
alarmed by the concentration of enemy power in the area that she organized an 
expedition which easily reduced Fort Louisbourg, the base of French aggressive 
thrusts. 

Success stimulated thoughts of removing France entirely from America. A 
spirit of imperialism swept New England, inspired by the merchants, the fishermen 
and the royal governor of Massachusetts, William Shirley, who had not only pro- 
vided leadership for the Louisbourg expedition but secured help from the mother 
country. Under Shirley's guidance the New England colonies organized two large 
expeditions in 1746 and 1747 and popular emotion was never higher. But all these 
labours and sacrifices came to nothing when the British ministry decided to subordi- 
nate colonial interests to what appeared to be more urgent matters, combating the 
Scottish rebellion and the French invasion of the Low Countries, and the expedi- 
tions were cancelled. 

Though the New Englanders were angered by the disregard of their territorial 
ambitions, they were not prepared to use their own limited resources to wage war 
upon France. They insisted, none the less, that Louisbourg was the one great 
victory of the war and that it was as strategic a location for an attack upon France as 
any fortress in the Low Countries, It was a terrific blow to their pride in 1748, 
therefore, when Britain returned Louisbourg to France as a condition of the peace 
treaty. Words barely can convey their bitterness over what seemed to them to be a 

short-sighted policy and a neglect of their territorial defences. 

There was some hope that this great wrong might be undone, however, because 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle provided for a commission to review imperial claims 
and set American boundaries, and William Shirley was appointed one of the com- 
missioners. From the day he arrived at Paris, Shirley supported New England’s 
aspirations by arguing for larger cessions of territory from France. Unfortunately 
his British employers were not fully satisfied with his arguments and used the 
opportunity of a dispute in 1752 to recall him from Paris and to offer softer terms of 
peace (through new commissioners) which radically compromised the American 
position. These terms were offered, it should be noted, in spite of the fact that 
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France was known to be violating the spirit of the negotiations ever since Shirley 
had come to Paris by building forts in the disputed frontier regions of North 
America. 

When Shirley returned to his governorship at Boston, he was convinced that his 
position in the Paris negotiations was better for New England’s future than the 
compromise diplomacy of the ministry. Without waiting for a change of policy in 
London, he sponsored measures for Massachusetts defence and encouraged the 
colony to take the lead in advocating colonial union. Of all the colonies Massachu- 
setts gave the Albany Plan of Union the most serious consideration and rejected it 
only after the other colonies failed to bring it before their legislatures and the British 
government had turned to measures short of war to compel France to sue for peace. 

Before New Englanders knew the full scope of ministerial plans, they were 
actively preparing for their own defence. Most initiative as always came from 
William Shirley, who now formed several expeditions which were intended to clear 
the French from their advanced positions in Nova Scotia and northern New York 
and to be the basis for operations against Canada. By the time the British general, 
Edward Braddock, arrived in Virginia, the broad, bold outlines ofa war upon Canada 
were drawn, but again they were blunted by Braddock’s insistence that the military 
campaign was defensive in nature—to contain France instead of to remove her from 
North America. 

Hardly had the campaign got under way than Braddock was slain in the woods 
of Pennsylvania. The sudden disaster threw the military plans for 1755 off schedule 
and the resulting confusion gave the French an opportunity to strengthen their 
positions. Unfortunately it encouraged also differences of opinion among the 
colonies and a bitter quarrel developed between New York and Massachusetts which 
reduced Shirley’s popularity and made it necessary for the British ministry to 
intervene. 

The intervention brought a complete change of military policy. Britain decided 
upon an all-out war on Canada, to be fought with British troops and supplies and 
with the colonies acting as auxiliaries. While New Englanders welcomed British 
help in fighting France, they were saddened by the ministerial decision to replace 
Governor Shirley by a younger and less experienced man and to take into its own 
hands most policy-making for the war. Much of the spirit of the Shirley régime 
disappeared as New Englanders became followers and Britain managed the war. 


3. ‘The third Earl Grey and federalism’? 
Speaker: Professor J. M. Ward, University of Sydney 
Chairman: Professor C. E. Carrington, University of London 


The third Earl Grey was a passionate believer in free trade. Unlike many of 
those who shared his conviction, he did not believe that the empire was bound to 
wither away along with the old commercial system. Perceiving that a new idea of 
empire was needed, to replace that which free trade was destroying, he argued that 
Britain had incurred a responsibility towards the colonies that nothing short of their 
orderly development to complete independence could extinguish. A special duty 
was laid on the Colonial Office in respect of such great questions of policy as free 
trade and constitutional reform, on which it was not to be expected that colonial 


1 This paper has been printed in The Australian Journal of Politics and History, 
Hi (1957) r, 18-32. 
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legislatures would have either the experience or the richness of talent to do well for 
themselves. 

Holding these views, Grey became a consistent advocate of the federation of 
groups of colonies within the empire. Britain, he thought, had a duty to promote 
freedom of trade throughout all her dominions. Within a federal union there would 
have to be free trade. Wherever favourable geographical and political circumstances 
existed, neighbouring British colonies should be federated. Grey always justified his 
federation policies by referring to the need for preventing colonies from hindering 
their intercourse with one another by vexatious restrictions and customs duties. He 
was aware that federation might bring other advantages, especially those of adminis- 
trative convenience, but this possibility was of minor importance in his way of 


While he was secretary of state for war and the colonies between 1846 and 1852, 
Grey tried to promote federation in New Zealand, Australia, British North America 
and South Africa. Only in the first two cases was his advocacy translated into actual 
attempts to establish federal unions; in each of them he was defeated, largely 
because what he proposed was quite unsuited to local conditions. He concluded that 
federation, or something like it, would become necessary in New Zealand and 
Australia, but that it was inexpedient to press it on the colonists for the time being. 
He was driven to the same conclusions in the cases of British North America and of 
South Africa by the opposition of the men on the spot (especially Lord Elgin in 
Canada), by the doubts of his advisers in the Colonial Office and (in the case of 
South Africa), by the opposition of the prime minister, Lord John Russell. 

Grey’s partner in promoting the federation of colonies was for a time James 
Stephen, the famous under-secretary. It was Stephen, the lawyer, who drew up the 
amazingly elaborate constitution that Grey bestowed on New Zealand and wished 
to establish in Australia, also. In the 1830’s Stephen and Grey (then Lord Howick) 
had both been enthusiasts for federation as a solution to the political problems of the 
Canadas. 

Grey’s term as secretary of state for the colonies coincided with the triumph of 
free trade and with the beginnings of responsible government. He was thoroughly 
in favour of the former, but was too much a benevolent trustee of empire to be 
altogether enthusiastic for the development of colonial self-government. He did not 
see that his desire to establish federal unions in the colonies ran counter to the whole 
process by which the colonies were gaining the right to decide such questions for 
themselves. Only the New Zealand constitution of 1852-3, most of which he drew 
up before leaving office, really reflected his views. Otherwise, there was a very great 
difference between his notion of federal unions to be imposed (or inspired) by a 
benevolent mother country and the various forms of union entered into later by 
Canada, Australia and South Africa, which were legislated for by Britain at the 
request of the colonies themselves. 


AFRICAN HISTORY 


r. ‘The use of oral evidence in West African history’ 
Speaker: Professor J. D. Fage, University College of Ghana : 
Chairman: Dr J. W. Blake, University College of North Staffordshire 
It has been maintained that lack of written evidence makes impossible the 
reconstruction of the history of Africa prior to the European epoch. For West 
Africa this view cannot be upheld. The available written evidence, in Arabic as well - 
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as European languages, should not be underestimated, even if both Europeans and 
Muslims tended to be external observers concerned with African trade rather than 
with the generality of African affairs. European sources are available from the 
fifteenth century, and grow steadily in extent and value; ‘metropolitan’ Arabic 
sources are valuable from the eighth to the fifteenth centuries, and thereafter 
are more than supplemented by chronicles written locally. However, European 
knowledge of West Africa before the nineteenth century was practically confined 
to the coastlands, and Muslim knowledge to the Sudanic grasslands; there are 
few or no written sources for the history of the forestlands before the era of 
colonial rule. 

Apart from the evidence afforded by archaeology and by comparative sociology 
and linguistics, much can be done to bridge this gap through the recording and 
critical study of oral tradition, in particular the formal traditions of organized states 
(as opposed to the limited and evanescent oral memories of individuals and of kinship 
groups). The continued existence of a West African state, in which diverse kinship 
groups are bound together under one political leadership, involves an official tradi- 
tion extending back to the origins of the state and its rulers. Great care is taken to 

' ensure that such traditions continue in set forms, ‘drum-chants’, maintained bya 
hereditary succession of state drummers. While the state organization remains 
strong, errors of transmission are small. However, a drum-chant is historical 
evidence only in the context of the society that has produced it. It is a partial, 
political, and royal version of events, the particular version of the past needed by ` 
the state’s rulers to bind it together. Unpleasant happenings are omitted, glossed 
over, or treated allegorically; conversely, the successes of heroes are exaggerated or 
given supernatural colouring. A kind of allegory is also used in references to 
phenomena such as famine, epidemics, and insanity, the causes of which are beyond 
the society’s understanding. Many of these difficulties can be resolved by normal 
historical methods of comparing evidence from different sources, one state’s tradi- 
tion against others, and against such European and Arabic records as are available; 
but the historian living outside the society studied may not easily recognize the 
extent to which traditions may have been distorted socially. Some sections of a 
drum-chant may even have been invented to provide a ‘historical’ justification for 
extant relationships. The easiest way for the historian to avoid such pitfalls lies in 
close co-operation with a social-anthropologist fully conversant with the society in 
question. 

In collaboration with such a man, the late Dr. D. Tait, the author investigated 
the oral tradition of the centralized states of the Mole-Dagbane speaking peoples 
who live astride the northern boundary of the modern- Ghana (the colonial Gold 
Coast) in the borderland between the forest and the area of the Sudan known to 
Arabic writers. The tradition of the state of Dagomba provided a chronology which 
checks with those of the Akan state of Ashanti (itself checkable from European 
records) and of other states to the south and west. On this basis, Dagomba and 
Mamprussi, the other major state of the group in Ghana, were founded c. A.D. 1475 
by mounted invaders from the north-east. The three Mossi states further north, in 
French territory, share the same ancestry and can be little older. Evidence suggests 
that earlier references to the Mossi in Arabic chronicles relate to a time when the 
predatory cavalry of the invaders were ranging widely over the Upper Volta- 
Niger bend region, and that it was the emergence of the Songhai power on the 
Niger bend that caused them to settle down and to consolidate the congeries of 
kinship groups of the Upper Volta into finite and static polities. 
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Mossi-Dagomba traditions afford evidence of the manner in which West African 
states could be built up by small numbers of incursors from already resident kinship 
groups, Hausaland-Bornu and the Mande country of the upper Niger are revealed 
as the two major centres in the Sudan from which economic, social and political 
influences radiated southwards towards the forest. In this instance the migration of 
state-forming ancestors was along the line of the historic trade route towards the 
Gold Coast from the north-east. There seems no reason to doubt that comparable 
movements from Mande in the north-west could have occasioned the Akan forest 
states. More generally the investigation suggests that the formalized oral traditions 
of the more centralized West African states can reasonably be used to provide 
evidence to bridge the gap that exists between the European and the Arabic written 
sources for the history of West Africa. 


2. “The external relations of the Sudanese Mahdia, 1881-89’ 
Speaker: Dr. P. M. Holt, University of London 
Chairman: Mr. G. N. Sanderson, University of Khartoum 


1. Relations under the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad: 1881-5. 


Muhammad Ahmad was already a well-known religious leader in the Egyptian 
Sudan when he proclaimed himself as Mahdi on 29 June 1881. His early propagan- 
dist letters imply a theological rather than a geographical or national distinction 
between his followers (Ansar) and the unbelieving outside world. The withdrawal 
(Hijra) of the Mahdi to Qadir in southern Kordofan was followed by the Holy War 
(Fihad) against unbelievers, now identified with the ‘Turks’, i.e. the Egyptian ad- 
ministrators and their adherents. The capture of El Obeid (19 January 1883) was 
followed by a visionary programme of conquest throughout the Arab world but 
relations with lands and personalities outside the Egyptian Sudan were in fact 
sporadic and unplanned, in contrast with the careful preparation for the Mahdia 
within that territory. The success of the #ihdd in the Sudan turned the Mahdi into a 
national leader rather than the reviver of universal Islam which he had sought to be. 


2. Relations under the Khalifa ‘Abdallah. 
The reign of the Khalifa falls into three phases: 


(i) 1885-9, when the policy of the fihäd against the outside unbelieving world 
was maintained. 
(ii) 1890-5, when further conquest was tacitly realized to be impossible and the 
Khalifa attempted to isolate the Mahdist state from the outside world. 
(iii) 1896-8, when the Mahdist state was on the defensive against the Anglo- 
Egyptian invasion. 
The latter two phases fall outside the scope of this paper. 

Until 1887 the Khalifa was preoccupied with establishing his authority within 
the Mahdist state but he made some attempts to find allies outside. These were un- 
successful; the only potential friends were remote rulers who hoped to strengthen 
their own position with Mahdist help, whereas established authorities on the fringes 
of the Mahdist state opposed its expansion. Three neighbouring territories were 
threatened in turn: 

(a) Wadai, where the sultan had refused to extradite refugees from Darfur. 
A Mahdist invasion, planned for 1888, was averted by the revolt of 
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Abü Jummayza, which marked the end of the westward expansion of 
Mahdism. 

Abyssinia. The Mahdist state inherited the frontier difficulties of the Egypt- 
ian administration complicated by a refugee problem and religious fanaticism. 
The death of King John in battle at al-Qallabät (9 March 1889) gave the 
Ansar superiority on the frontier, but was not followed by any further 
expansion. 

(c) Egypt. The fihäd against Egypt had been planned by the Mahdi but no 
invasion took place until 1889. The letter of warning to Queen Victoria which 
preceded it is one of the few indications of Mahdist realization of the non- 
Muslim world. The defeat of the Ansar at the battle of 'T'ushki (3 August 
1889) marks the end of the Mahdist expansionist phase. 


From this point the universal aims of the Mahdia were in practice abandoned. The 
Khalifa was the ruler of a Muslim state in the Sudan, using officials and methods 
inherited from the Egyptian administration. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


1. ‘The role of the immigrant in the United States, 1783-1815’ 
Speaker: Dr. M. A. Jones, University of Manchester 
Chairman: Professor T. C. Blegen, University of Minnesota 


One consequence of the dearth of scholarly study of American immigration 
during the period 1783~1815 is that, in discussing the attitude of the revolutionary 
generation toward immigrants, most historians have accepted as accurate a view of 
the subject put forward by Jeffersonian polemicists during the party struggle of 
1798-1800. It is still widely believed that. inthe early years of the republic the 
concept of America as an asylum for the poor‘ “and oppressed of the Old World found 
few dissenters, and that during the 1790’s, while the party of Jefferson and Madison 
remained true to the asylum ideal, the Federalists developed a new-found: hostility 
to immigrants and thus grew increasingly false to their earlier professions on the issue. 

Such interpretations do not appear to be supported by the evidence. On the 
contrary it would seem that even when feeling toward immigrants was at its friend- 
liest, few of the revolutionary leaders accepted the concept of asylum without con- 
siderable qualification. Moreover, nearly all the Founding Fathers shared a com- 
mon attitude toward immigation and any attempt, at least before about 1798, to dis- 
cover strict party or sectional alignments on the question seems misconceived. 

Though most of the revolutionary leaders shared the hope that America would 
become a refuge for the world’s oppressed, they were not so carried away by their 
desire to share the blessings of liberty with all mankind as to become unmindful of 
American interests. Washington’s welcome to immigrants arose, for example, no 
more from idealism than from his anxiety to see the west quickly settled; and 
Washington was not the only western land speculator who thought the banks of the 
Ohio a more suitable asylum for immigrants than the settled regions in the East. 
Then there were those like Hamilton and Tench Coxe who were not unaware that in 
welcoming immigrants America would be serving her own economic advantage; 
many of the immigrants who sought a refuge in America would possess, these men 
hoped, the skills essential to the development of native manufactures. True there 
was considerable difference of opinion during the period as to the economic role of 
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the immigrant. But nearly all Americans shared a common view of the political 
implications of immigration. Both in the Federal Convention and in the First 
Congress there was not only widespread awareness of the political dangers of in- 
discriminate immigration but substantial agreement on the necessity of a proba- 
tionary period of citizenship before immigrants were allowed to vote or to become 
eligible for office-holding. 

Almost to the end of Washington’s second term Republicans no less than 
Federalists remained suspicious of immigrant political influence, though the 
objects of their suspicion were at opposite ends of the political spectrum. And 
although after 1798 opinion on immigration divided along party and sectional lines, 
no permanent change of heart occurred, for the attitude of most native-born Ameri- 
cans toward immigrants remained an ambivalent one. Despite their dependence 
on the immigrant vote the Republicans retained their fears of foreign influence, and 
having adopted the views of the Federalists about the necessity for immigrants to be 
rapidly assimilated, they had come to recognize by the era of good feelings that on 
the question of immigration, universal philanthropy had to be tempered by an 
acknowledgment of America’s practical needs. 


2. ‘The landscape of American culture, 1840-61’ 
Speaker: Professor C. Bode, University of Maryland 
Chairman: Professor H. C. Allen, University of London 


American culture, as represented in the most popular kinds of printed works and 
in the fine arts at the popular level, revealed an unexpected richness during the two 
decades before the Civil War. There is value in a study for its own sake of the 
abundant materials still existing but heretofore neglected. Through these materials, 
furthermore, certain elements in the American character may be glimpsed. 

In the present paper the stress is‘on character and some of its cultural exemplifi- 
cations rather than on culture itself;- Admittedly, no one is sure exactly how far 
culture illustrates character—the riddle’of social psychology has not yet been read— 
and the generalizations to follow are therefore tentative. The first part of the paper 
consists mainly of these generalizations. In the second, a few of the most important 
artistic and literary genres are singled out; and some examples within the genres are 
cited for their cultural significance. In this way we can describe our cultural 
materials under two rubrics, one general, the other specific. 

Four major complexes, or clusters of American characteristics, appear. The 
first has patriotism at its centre, with George Washington as its father image and 
the 4th of July as its great ceremonial. Besides patriotism, both chauvinism and its 
tenacious opposite—the quiet conviction that European culture is better than 
American—exist in this complex. The second complex of qualities has aggressive- 
ness as its core, and includes materialism, optimism and restlessness. The aggressive- 
ness (American ‘push’) is pictured in novels, preached in pamphlets, and praised 
everywhere. The materialism is shown in, among other things, the material rewards 
of virtue in the popular novel and the stress on making money in the ‘success’ 
manuals. The optimism is seen in many manifestations, including the typically 
sanguine lyceum lecture. The third complex is basically religious. Its most direct 
cultural manifestation is the Bible’s supreme popularity. Almost as important, in 
sum total, are the hundreds of thousands of religious leaflets distributed by the 
- American Tract Society. Religiosity (rather than religion), puritanism, and humani- 
tarianism also appear in this complex. Each is often evidenced in cultural works, 
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with perhaps the outstanding instance being the humanitarianism shown in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The final complex has as its heart what must, for want of a better 
word, simply be called love. It represents the softer emotions, the offset for Ameri- 
can aggressiveness and materialism. Frequently it degenerates into sentimentalism. 
Its manifold images include the dying child and the dying mother—favourite 
subjects for verse and sugary fiction—and of course Victorian courtship. 

Patriotism, aggressiveness, religiousness, and love: these—in rising order of 
importance—are the complexes one is apt to observe. Certain of their exemplifica- 
tions in the important genres are especially striking. 

In drama, the hectic and stagy Drunkard is notable for its moralistic bias; and 
The Gladiator represents the appeal of American patriotism and rebellion translated 
into Roman terms. In painting, the genre or ‘human-interest’ canvases of William 

_ Sidney Mount, particularly the much admired ‘power of Music’, show Americans 
in postures which have both a strong sentimental and a strong patriotic appeal. 

Among the works of non-fiction, the manual is outstanding. W. A. Alcott’s 
The Young Man’s Guide gives shrewd counsel on how to be a success. Calculate is 
the watchword. But he also puts stress on moral conduct and the social proprieties, 
In fiction, sentiment bloomed; Mrs. Southworth and her school became so popular 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne stigmatized them enviously as a ‘damned mob of 
scribbling women’. j 

'There were of course many other kinds of printed work, just as there were other 
sorts of ante-bellum art, which deserve to be examined; but of the most significant 
kinds, only one more can be mentioned here, the essay. In the hands of an Ik Marvel 
it could be sheer sentimentalism, but in the hands of Emerson it proved to be the 
vehicle for genuine inspiration and cosmic optimism. Perhaps the popular culture of 
the time is best summed up in his classic essay ‘Self-Reliance’. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 


1. The first phase of the partition of West Africa’ 
Speaker: Mr. J. D. Hargreaves, University of Aberdeen 
Chairman: Dr. Eveline C. Martin, University of London 


The idea that Great Britain and France might agree to partition West Africa into 
territorial spheres of influence on some national basis was first advanced by Faid- 
herbe, who sought to develop a compact colony along the axes of the Senegal river 
and the upper Niger, with its southern coastal outpost in the river Nunez. In 1863 
he suggested offering to cede all French stations further south if Britain would cede 
the Gambia in exchange; the Ministry of Marine and Colonies hesitated, and in 
1866 offered the Ivory Coast only. The British Colonial Office, though willing to 
abandon the Gambia, did not want this equivalent, and feared politicians’ reactions 
to an unrequited cession; they responded only in 1870, when urged by Governor 
Kennedy to secure for Sierra Leone the Mellacourie river, claimed by France since 
1865.: The two governments were substantially in agreement when unexpected 
opposition appeared in Britain, instigated by four Gambia merchants who probably 
sought to be compensated for their businesses. The British government therefore 
used the Franco-Prussian war as an excuse for dropping the subject. 

After the Ashanti war, the British desire for fiscal control of the seaboard east- 
wards and westwards of the Gold Coast made the conservative government ready to 
reconsider a territorial exchange and partition. The French foreign ministry: 
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attached great importance to maintaining an entente with Britain, and the colonial 
department reluctantly agreed to concede much more, withdrawing all political 
influence from the coast between the river Pongos and the Gabon. But the British 
government was dilatory and maladroit in presenting its demands; at the last moment 
they decided not to conclude during the parliamentary session of 1875, and so 
opponents of the exchange had time to organize new campaigns. In Britain, opposi- 
tion was again led by the Gambia merchants, probably for the same purpose as 
before; but it received broader support from other merchants, philanthropic bodies 
and other influential persons. Carnarvon weakened in his resolve, and in March 
1876 abruptly broke off negotiations on the assumption that the French government, 
under pressure from Marseilles merchants, had retracted their offer. This was not so. 

The later 1870’s saw sharp local disputes develop between France and Britain, 
north of Sierra Leone and on the Slave Coast. The French hoped that Britain’s 
difficulties here would induce her to reconsider ceding the Gambia. Salisbury was 
willing, but the Colonial Office was not. In 1879-80 Salisbury tried to settle as many 
other colonial disputes as possible in a comprehensive bargain; but the French were 
unwilling thus to trade away their local advantages so long as there was any hope of 
eventually bargaining with them for the Gambia. In 1882 settlement was negotiated 
of the troublesome Sierra Leone boundary; but this piecemeal approach did not 
favour British claims. 

But the possibility of a comprehensive partition still remained. The main area of 
British interests, increasingly in the vicinity of the lower Niger, was not immediately 
threatened by the French advance towards Timbuktu and the Fouta Jallon. When 
in 1883 the French occupation of Porto Novo led the British Foreign Office to plan 
the Oil Rivers Protectorate, they simultaneously considered reviving the Gambia 
exchange. But colonial and commercial disputes, and especially Egypt, had made 
political conditions still less propitious for a planned partition; the ‘scramble’ of 
1884 followed. Although the idea of an exchange involving the Gambia was several 
times revived, even minor territorial adjustments became increasingly difficult to 
make. “ 


2. ‘Britain, the United States and Japan, 1919-22’ 
Speaker: Professor P. A. Reynolds, University College of Wales 
Chairman: Professor W. N. Medlicott, University of London 


The situation in the Far East in the period 1919-22 was of the utmost significance 
for each of the three powers principally concerned. For Britian the Far East presen- 
ted in the most acute form the problem of how to go along with the United States 
when the United States seemed not interested to go along with her. For Japan the 
period 1919-22 was decisive, whether for the consolidation of the gains she had 
made since the 1890’s, or for the creation of a spring-board for a new leap. For the 
United States the Far East was the one region of the world in which the interest of 
the American people was actively roused. The main elements in the situation were 
the United States determination to maintain the ‘open door’ and to build a strong 
and independent China; the Japanese expansionist pressure, aimed at creating 
exclusive spheres of interest, in Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Siberia, Shantung and 
China itself; and the British economic and colonial interests, the defence of which 
had been made less burdensome for Britain since 1902 by the alliance with Japan. 
The agreements reached at the Washington Conference 1921-2 were an attempt to 
reconcile these conflicting interests and aspirations. 
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“+ By what influences were the attitudes of the three powers determined? The 
- seeming expansionist policies of Japan were a defensive reaction against the con- 
striction, the imperialism and the superiority of the West as well as a conscious 
attempt by a minority at mastery of the East—an attempt made possible by political 
and constitutional forms, urged on by demographic pressures and economic exigen- 
cies, but checked between 1919 and 1922 by the danger of united Western action 
against her and by the unexpected and disturbing defeat of Japan’s model in 
Europe, Germany. Inthe United States the need for trade and the glittering poten- 
tial of the fabulous Eastern markets, the anxieties of the Pacific coast, the sentimental 
investment in China and the material possession of the Philippines, the traditional 
hostility to imperialism in general and to exclusive imperialism in the Far East in 
particular, the desire for internal economy and so for reduction of armaments—all 
these underlay the summons to, and the policies pursued at, the Washington Con- 
ference. Britain in the Far East was triply embarrassed—by inability to pursue 
policies that carried any risk of hostilities with the United States, by inability to build 
a fleet strong enough to coerce Japan if that country should be antagonized by the 
lapsing of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and by inability to rely upon United States 
support in the defence of her major Far Eastern interests. Deep-seated differences 
of opinion in Britain about the policy to be followed were matched by similar 
divisions within the Empire. 

In fact there was at this time a much larger measure of agreement on objects 
between Britain and the United States than appeared—though there was less on 
methods. Policies diverged, however, in subsequent years, and neither government 
felt able in existing political and economic circumstances to adopt economic 
policies that would have made less unlikely the failure to gain their political ends. 
The policies of both were in tune with their most deeply felt political and moral 
assumptions—the United States that ends of survival and well-being can be 
achieved through action determined by moral criteria supported by individual 
human consciences working through democratic political structures; Britain that 
empiricism forms.the surest approach to political action. For all three powers, but 
particularly for Britain and Japan, study of policies and action provokes the ques- 
tion—how, in times of a rapidly changing international environment, may the pro- 
cesses of change be recognized and assessed, may tradition be moulded and adapted, 
the necessary action be determined, opinion be persuaded, and action carried 
through ? 


Local History in Theory and Practice 


To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES Hay, Earl of Carlisle, Viscount Doncaster, 
Baron of Sauley and Waltham: I have formerly ... presumed to trouble your Hon- 
our, and now adventure the second time. Indeed, this treatise containeth the 
description of your large demesnes, and larger royalty and command. Should I 
therefore present it to any other, save yourself, it would be held as a stray indeed... 
and so, without any thanks to me, would fall to your lordship, as due unto you by 
the custom of your manor. Your Honour’s most obliged servant and chaplain, 
Thomas Fuller. 


These words, in which Fuller dedicated his History of Waltham Abbey 
(1655), illustrate the attitude of mind of the local historian from the sixteenth 
century to the twentieth. He has been interested above all in the descent 
of landed estates and in the pedigrees of landed families. The History of 
Waltham Abbey itself shows that he has also been interested in ecclesiastical 
institutions and architecture. He has usually described in detail such memor- 
able local events as a Civil War skirmish, a visit by Elizabeth I or a bomb in 
1940. This approach to local history has been vigorously condemned in 
recent years, mainly on the ground of social bias and for its neglect of social 
and economic history. 


The dead hand of the seventeenth-century squire [writes Dr. W. G. Hoskins!] 
still guides the hand of the living antiquary; and although one does not expect a 
Jacobean or a Georgian landowner to write social and economic history (except in 
unconscious flashes) or to be aware that his tenants have a life of their own, it is 
strange that the twentieth century local historian should seem almost equally 
unaware of the realities of our past development. 


Twentieth-century local historians have not all been as restricted in their 
outlook as Dr. Hoskins suggests. In her Life in an Early English Village (1909) 
Maud F. Davies gave an excellent economic and historical survey of Corsley, 
in west Wiltshire. Miss Davies was the daughter of the rector of Corsley, a 
student of Sidney and Beatrice Webb at the London School of Economics 
and a contributor to the Victoria County Histories. She pursued her re- 
searches not only in libraries and record offices but inthe kitchens of labourers” 
cottages and the bars of beerhouses. Her book is, no doubt, unusual in its 
period for its treatment of local social and economic problems, but one does 
not have to go far either in time or place to discover another broadly-based 
parish history. The History of Kilmersdon (a Somerset parish only ten miles 
from Corsley) written by Lord Hylton in 1910, contains accounts inter alia 
of the local collieries, agriculture, nonconformist churches, charities and 
parish government. 


1 History To-day, ii, no. 7, p. 489. 
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In general, however, the narrower tradition of the seventeenth century 
antiquaries has certainly dominated the writing of English local history until 
the twentieth century, and is still strong today. Should the local historian 
now turn aside from this tradition and seek a new theme? That is the course 
advocated by Dr. Hoskins, and by Dr. H. P. R. Finberg, who succeeded him 
as Reader in English Local History at University College, Leicester. The 
theme of the local historian, writes Dr. Hoskins, should be ‘the growth, the 
perfection, and the final disintegration of a local community in a given neigh- 
bourhood.’” Dr. Hoskins and Dr. Finberg have emphasized this theory 
through their own important and attractive contributions to local history.? 
It is possible to criticize the theory on three grounds. 

In the first place, the ‘perfection and final disintegration of the local 
community’ is a vague and question-begging phrase. What is perfection in 
a town or a parish, and where is it to be found? And at what point, short of 
complete disappearance, does a community disintegrate? Dr. Hoskins has 
in mind the drift of population from country to town and the mass-pro- 
duction of goods and entertainment, which have reduced local differences. 
He dislikes the twentieth century and its works. In some ways the changes 
of the past 150 years have certainly weakened local loyalties and interests. 
A man whose grandfather lived and died in the same village may now spend 
his lifetime in half a dozen different places. But even the most upstart urban 
district contains many public-spirited men and women who are the leaders 
in local government, churches and voluntary societies. It has been fashionable 
to dismiss the modern suburb as an unfriendly place. It can be. But the 
same might be said of the Essex village where, as recently as 1863, an old 
man suspected of witchcraft died of injuries inflicted by his persecutors.? 
The critics of the modern suburb should also recognize that this new type of 
community is still developing, and that it already offers to its members a 
wide variety of opportunities for worship, education and recreation.* Nor is 
it the only form of modern local community. The village and the country 
town survive all over England, changing, of course, but not dead. One does 
not know how they will be affected by the future; but no human community 
can be truly said to have disintegrated while it includes people who are born, 
go to school, work, play, make love, worship and die. 

Dr. Hoskins’ definition of the local historian’s theme may be criticized 
on the second ground that it claims that local history can and should be 
studied for its own sake, and not as part of the history of England. Mr. R. B. 
Pugh, general editor of the Victoria County Histories, writes in a recent book®: 
° . . . much history is studied nowadays through the microscope. English 
local history . . . is one application of that technique. It is not, or ought 


"History To-day, ii, No. 7, p. 491. 

3For example: W. G. Hoskins, Devon ; Midland England; Studies in Leicestershire 
History; W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg, Devonshire Studies. 

3 Essex Review, liv. 119-20. 

“Cf. M. Robbins, Middlesex, p. 205. 

SR. B. Pugh, How to write a parish history, p. 9. 
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not to be an end in itself. It is a method of ascertaining certain facts about 
the history of England by the minute examination of those areas smaller than 
the realm that combine to make the realm.’ This view of local history em- 
bodies an important truth: the administrative unity of England from Saxon 
times to the present day. For more than a thousand years the actions of the 
central government have influenced the lives of people living in all parts of 
the country. Obvious examples are the redistribution of land after the 
Norman Conquest and the increasing volume of statute law in and after the 
thirteenth century. On the other hand Mr. Pugh’s view does not seem to 
give sufficient weight to local differences and to the serious limitations before 
the nineteenth century, in the power of the central government, especially in 
areas remote from London. 

Local differences are striking and well known. In the midlands and the 
north open-field agriculture prevailed in many parishes until the eighteenth 
century; in the south-west and in Essex it disappeared in the Middle Ages, 
or, in some parts of those regions, may never have existed at all. Nor has the 
history of industry been similar in different areas. In 1086 the most pros- 
perous and thickly populated parts of England were the east and the east 
midlands; the industrial development of the north and of the west midlands 
came much later. The cloth industries of Suffolk and Wiltshire were event- 
ually eclipsed by those of Yorkshire, just as the Sussex iron industry fell 
before that of Birmingham. The copper industries of Cornwall and Anglesey, 
now vanished, were once of international importance. In matters of religion, 
also, different regions have reacted in different ways: the north and south- 
west were more resistant to the Reformation than the south and east. Such 
differences were intensified by the comparative lack of social mobility. Before 
the coming of the railways most of the inhabitants of many English villages 
knew little of those in other counties and were often actively hostile to 
strangers. Dr. Finberg has told how in 1837 some Cornishmen who went 
to the rescue of a drowning man ceased their efforts on discovering that he 
came from Tavistock, just over the border of Devon.+ Cornwall was un- 
usually remote and insular; the Cornish language was still being spoken in 
a few places as late as the eighteenth century. But Flora Thompson’s Lark 
Rise shows that an Oxfordshire village less than 100 miles from London could 
be relatively isolated even in the 1880’s. The difficulties of pre-railway travel 
should not be exaggerated. Men could and did go long distances in spite of 
poor roads. Leland, Defoe, Celia Fiennes and Arthur Young were not 
unique as travellers. But the movement of the mass of the population was 
restricted, before the nineteenth century, by law as well as by lack of transport.” 

The stress which Mr. Pugh places on central government seems to suggest 
that he is primarily concerned with sovereignty, that sovereign states have 
features not shared by other types of community or groups of communities 
and that the state has controlled the local communities within it to such an 
extent that they have had no life of their own apart from the state. This view 


1In a lecture, ‘Summer School of Local History’, U.C., Leicester, 1954. 
*Notably by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 14 Chas. II, c. 12 (1662). 
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seems to make insufficient allowance for resistance, active or passive, to the 
central government. Such resistance need not be local, but it often has 
been. Between 1342 and 1351 John, Lord Fitzwalter, spread destruction 
and terror throughout Essex. In 1343 he besieged Colchester, only with- 
drawing after the townsmen had paid him ‘protection’ money. About 1634 
a government commissioner, inspecting cloth at Bradford-on-Avon, was 
flung into the river. Local* resistance to the religious policy of the govern- 
ment in the sixteenth century has already been touched upon. The most 
remarkable was perhaps the Pilgrimage of Grace. Local studies would un- 
doubtedly reveal many other, less spectacular, examples. An Essex Record 
Office exhibition on the Church in Essex, held during 1956, has revealed 
interesting evidence from archdeaconry records, of such resistance under 
Elizabeth I, from puritans on the one hand and Roman catholics on the 
other. Recent work on the Victoria History of Essex provides other examples. 
One small parish, Stondon Massey, was the home of a notable Roman catholic 
conspirator, William Shelley (d. 1597) and a little later of Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
a puritan who in 1623 presented to the rectory Nathaniel Ward, who was 
deprived by Laud for nonconformity in 1633.4 Sir Nathaniel’s nephew and 
successor, Col. Nathaniel Rich, fought for parliament in the Civil War.’ It 
would be easy to multiply instances. Englishmen have never welcomed 
government interference in their daily lives. This is especially true in educa- 
tion, as in religion. One of the easiest ways to start a local outcry is to close or 
alter the status of a school. 

Dr. Hoskins’ theory of local history is really complementary to that of 
Mr. Pugh. Local communities are sufficiently diverse to deserve study for 
their own sake and their history can often shed light on the history of England. 
Dr. Hoskins’ definition of the local historian’s theme may, however, be criti- 
cized on a third ground. He has urged us to relate the story of the local 
community. But how far is this possible in practice? Much will, of course 
depend on the size of the community which is chosen for study. The unit 
can vary from a region (for example Midland England, the subject of a recent 
book by Dr. Hoskins) to a hamlet or a manor (for example Mr. G. J. Kidston’s 
History of the Manor of Hazelbury (Wilts.) published in 1936). ‘The funda- 
mental units, however, are the county and the ancient parish. ‘They are the 
only units which retained their importance from the twelfth century to the 
nineteenth. The history of a county, considered as a whole, cannot be defini- 
tively written until the history of every parish in it has been studied. And 
Dr. Hoskins would no doubt agree that the parish has a special importance as 
the community which, from the sixteenth century (or earlier) to the nine- 
teenth, meant most to most Englishmen. During that period baptisms, 
marriages, burials, rating, poor relief, road repair and the appointment of 
constables all took place separately for each parish. The parish vestry was 


1E. C. Furber, Essex Sessions of the Peace, 1351, 1377-9, pp. 61 et seq. 
*G. D. Ramsey, Wiltshire Woollen Industry, p. 92. 

3A record of this exhibition is being preserved in the Essex Record Office. 
4V.C.H. Essex, iv. 242, 245. 5 Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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the most important organ of local government, though it was subject to the 
authority of the justices of the peace in civil matters. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a satisfactory history of every English parish is a prime necessity. 
For Dr. Hoskins no parish history is satisfactory unless it tells the story of 
the community, and on this definition very few existing parish histories are 
satisfactory. In some, perhaps many, cases the story of the community can 
never be told, because the essential records are missing. One cannot describe 
the history of parish government and poor relief if all the vestry minute books 
and overseers’ accounts have been destroyed, or that of agrarian development 
if no manorial records have survived. Of some aspects of parish life—folklore 
and customs and minor industries for example—there may never have been 
written records. Only in a limited number of cases, therefore, is it possible 
to write parish history as Dr. Hoskins would like it written. Are we to con- 
centrate on these and ignore the others ? And how much time are we to 
spend on each parish? Local historians in the past have sometimes spent a 
lifetime on one well-documented parish. A single parish history, however 
good, is no answer to a huge problem. 

According to the 1831 census there were some 10,000 parishes in the 
39 counties of England.1 Most of these parishes have a history of some sort, 
but in many cases the inquirer has to go back to accounts compiled roo or 
even 200 years ago. In Essex, for example, most parishes have found no 
historian since Philip Morant.* The old county historians, in whose volumes 
most of the parishes are treated, performed miracles of industry, and some 
of them, like Morant himself and John Nichols (d. 1826) the historian of 
Leicestershire, were fine scholars, but most of them finished their work before 
1850. In 1853 John Nichols’ grandson, John Gough Nichols, could write 


for the first time within more than living memory there is no work of English County 
History now actually in progress. Many of our best topographers have terminated 
their mortal career, some of them leaving their work unfinished: and it would seem 
as if the very abundance of material, provided by the publication of some of our 
national records and the freedom of access to others, had overwhelmed our histor- 
ical ardour and deterred us from any new undertaking of the kind. It is true that 
the topographical history of an entire county is a colossal task and almost too great 
for a single hand. The age of ponderous and costly folios is also passed away: but 
that need not prevent the production of portable and useful quartos.® 


This challenge was soon to betaken up. The Dictionary of National Biography, 
started in 1882, was not primarily a topographical work, but it embodied a 
great deal of local history, pointed to many of the sources of local history and, 
not least important, showed how team work could be organized. Its example 
was of great value to those who, in 1899, founded the Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. The V.C.H., however, undertook a task even 


1Excluding Monmouthshire. The figures are calculated from the list of parishes 
and dioceses in the Enumeration Abstract, pp. xix-xxi. 

ıP, Morant, History and Antiquities of Essex (17768). 

2Topographer and Genealogist, ii. (1853), introduction. 
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more difficult than that of the D.N.B. Its aim was the history of each 
English county and of each of the 10,000 parishes, based on original 
sources and with footnote evidence for every statement. The History was 
fortunate in finding a great editor, William Page.! For the first ten years 
its output was remarkable: a total of 53 volumes, on 34 different counties. 
This was made possible by generous private benefactions, which permitted 
the employment of about fifty full-time research and clerical workers. 
In spite of such aid, however, a serious shortage of funds in and after IgIo 
caused a drastic reduction of staff and the First World War brought the 
History to a standstill. After the war Page had hardly any full-time assistants 
and progress was inevitably slow. It is remarkable that progress was possible 
at all. In 1932 Page provided for the continuation of the V.C.H. by handing 
over its assets to the University of London Institute of Historical Research. 
In 1937, under the editorship of Mr. L. F. Salzman, the rooth volume 
appeared. In 1958 the total stands at 121 volumes. The histories of xı 
counties have been completed. In these and the histories of the counties as 
yet unfinished, there are articles on some 2,400 parishes. This means that 
some 7,600 parishes have not yet been covered by the V.C.H. A certain 
number of parish histories have, of course, been published outside the V.C.H. 
‚during the past fifty years. Their total is difficult to estimate; it can hardly be 
more than a few hundreds. And their quality is poor. Altogether they 
hardly diminish the size of the task: 7,000 parishes need a historian. 

The need is urgent. During the past hundred years huge quantities of 
source material in the Public Record Office have been made readily available ` 
through calendais, lists and indexes, and a similar process is now taking place 
in local record offices. Developments in historical knowledge and techniques 
during the same period have been no less remarkable. Many of the new 
sources and skills can and should be used to produce parish histories. But 
they should not be exploited so conscientiously and laboriously that many 
parishes will have to wait another two hundred years for histories. 

This brings us to a consideration of the subjects that should be dealt with 
in a parish history. These may be suggested as follows: (I) topography, 
including communications, roads and bridges; (2) architecture; (3) public 
services; (4) population, folklore, social life and customs, and ‘worthies’; 
(5) the ownership of land; (6) other aspects of agrarian history ; (7) industries; 
(8) the church ; (9) nonconformity and post-Reformation Roman catholicism; 
(10) parish government and poor relief; (tr) schools and (12) charities. The 
most important of these subjects is the ownership of land, for it is usually the 
key to an understanding of the others. The squire who carried out enclosures 
was changing the topography of the parish. When he rebuilt his house (as he 
was quite likely to do in times of increasing wealth and changing fashions) he 
was contributing to the architectural history. As a landlord he had a great 
influence on the lives of his tenants, whether they were engaged in agriculture 
or in industry. Most ancient parish churches in England were built and 
endowed by the lords of manors and the advowson of the church, unless 

‘Joint editor, 1902-4, sole editor, 1904-34. 
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alienated, descended along with the manor. The squire was naturally pro- 
minent in local government, both in the parish vestry and as a justice of the 
peace. He often founded or supported the village school or endowed a charity 
for the benefit of the poor. Not all parishes had resident squires and some had 
no squires at all. In such cases the yeomen farmers had especial importance 
and the ownership or tenancies of their properties should be studied. The 
writer of national history, from the eleventh century onwards, knows well 
enough who was the king and who were the prominent nobles. This know- 
ledge is fundamental to his studies. But the parish historian does not know 
who were the men who wielded local power until he has worked out the 
manorial descents. This is a task which requires the most meticulous care. 
In some cases the descent can be stated simply and briefly; in many others it 
cannot and confusion could result from an arbitrary reduction in the amount 
of space devoted to it. 

A few examples from Essex parishes may serve to emphasize the import- 
ance of land ownership. To this day the rector of Stondon Massey derives 
part of his income from a tithe-rent charge paid by the owner of Marks Hall 
farm in Margaret Roding, which is six miles from Stondon. This arrangement 
probably originated in the eleventh century or the twelfth, when the manor 
of Marks Hall and that of Stondon Massey were both owned by the Marcy 
family.1 A nineteenth-century lord of the manor of Stondon, P. H. Meyer, 
built the village school.2 At Kelvedon Hatch, which adjoins Stondon, the 
Wright family were lords of the manor from the sixteenth century to the 
‘ nineteenth. They also owned the advowson but could not exercise it because 
they were Roman catholics. Attempts to set-up a village school in the 
nineteenth century clearly suffered from their lack of support, withheld on 
religious grounds. Kelvedon Hatch was one of the few places in the district 
where a school board had to be formed. At Loughton the lord of the manor, 
John Whitaker Maitland, precipitated a famous controversy by enclosing a 
thousand acres of Epping Forest in 1864.5 At Theydon Mount Sir Thomas 
Smyth, lord of the manor in the sixteenth century, built Hill Hall, one of the 
finest houses of its kind in England; and many bricks for it were made from 
clay dug within the parish. James Hatch (d. 1806), lord of Chigwell Hall, 
in Chigwell, left £1,000 to found a charity for the poor of the parish.” The 
importance of landowners as employers of labour is illustrated in Forest Hall, 
High Ongar, during the late nineteenth century. This large house, which 
was the centre of an estate of 4,000 acres, employed some fifty servants and 
had its own gasworks and sawmill. At Beauchamp Roding the absence of 
resident landowners in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries left local 
affairs in the hands of the tenant farmers, and these were sometimes indifferent 
to the needs of the community: they gave the rector little help in supporting 
the village school, and here, too, a school board had to be formed.® All these 
facts would lose much of their significance if the manorial descents had not 


1V,C.H. Essex, iv. 243, 245. % Ibid., p. 248. ` 3 Ibid., p. 68. 
4 Ibid., p. 71. 5 Ibid., pp. 114-16. 8 Ibid., p. 279. 
? Ibid., p. 42. ® Ibid., p. 180. ° Ibid., p. 190, 197. 
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been established, and such examples warn us to beware of inverted snobbery. 
To neglect or to minimize the part played by the gentry in local history would 
be an error even more serious than that condemned by Dr. Hoskins. ‘I can 
find no justification in history’, said H. W. C. Davis in an inaurgural address, 
‘for the belief that religious, philosophic, political ideas rise like exhalations 
from the cottage, the workshop and the market-place’.! The historian should 
look first at the manor house and the parsonage, which were the principal 
seats of local power and leadership from the Norman Conquest to the reign of 
Victoria. He should not neglect the cottage, the workshop and the market- 
place but he should not allow himself to be excessively preoccupied by them, 
nor should he allow his work to be unduly delayed on their account. 

Above all, a determined attempt should be made to write fresh histories 
of the seven thousand parishes for which modern accounts are lacking. 
The V.C.H. is taking the lead in this enterprise in a few counties and derives 
much help from local contributions of money and research. Elsewhere there 
is sporadic activity sponsored by archaeological societies and local authorities, 
or carried on by private individuals. Such activity is, however, sometimes 
ill-directed. The parish historian is usually untrained. He often devotes too 
much time and energy to the history of a single parish. There are several 
possible remedies for this. The universities could encourage their history 
teachers and post-graduate students to write parish histories. The histories 
of half a dozen neighbouring parishes would provide an excellent research 
training and might well be of more permanent value than some theses at 
present submitted for higher degrees. University schools of geography and 
also teachers’ training colleges realize the value of parish studies; their exam- 
ple could be followed with profit. The universities might also extend their. 
teaching of local history. The University of London has recently introduced 
a four-year diploma in local history, for extra-mural students, which seems 
to contain important possibilities for the future. Much more instruction ought 
to be available for the amateur local historian: it is unfair to condemn his 
failings without helping him to remedy them. The amateur, for his part, 
should realize his need for a course of study, and the general need for the 
mass production of parish histories of modest length, built around, though 
not restricted to, the history of land ownership. 

W. R. PowELL 


1H. W. C. Davis, The Study of History (1925). 
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THE DICTUM ‘an army marches on its stomach’ was as true in the middle 
ages as in Napoleon’s day. The food supply of a medieval army, however, 
usually presented a much less serious problem than it doesinamodernarmy. In 
the middle ages the general rule was that the army should ‘live off the country’ 
through which it was passing, and the French campaigns of Edward III 
illustrate this well. The elaborate organization used by the army of today 
for feeding its men was not needed, for medieval campaigns were short, swift, 
and—their commanders hoped—decisive. Warfare was spasmodic—armies 
were created when needed and disbanded as soon as possible—and the rule 
‘live off the country’ generally worked well. 
. Such a solution, however, could not be applied to the problem of the 
victualling of Calais in the reign of Edward III. The town fell into his hands 
in August 1347 after a siege of nearly a year, and was the only tangible gain 
of the Crécy campaign. Having so desperately defended the town, the 
French were anxious to retake it, and so remove its threat to their security; 
or at least to neutralize it by making the defence of the town so troublesome 
to Edward that he would be hindered from using it as a doorway into France. 
Until 1361, therefore, in spite of the truces which applied to other parts of 
France, persistent pressure was placed on the English in Calais, and some quite 
bitter fighting took place in the area immediately around the town. Calais 
became an English fortress which Edward defended grimly while the French 
strove to dislodge him. A strong garrison, constantly being reinforced, was 
maintained there, and because the warfare in the Calais march made living off 
the country impossible, this garrison was entirely dependent on England for 
its food supply until the treaty of Brétigny put an end to the fighting through- 
out France. The task before Edward’s government, therefore, was to main- 
tain a steady supply of money, munitions, material for fortifications, and food 
to what was, in effect, a garrison beleaguered in the front line. 

Since the Abbé Lefebvre in the eighteenth century,? historians have been 
in agreement in stressing the value of Calais to Edward III, but have given 


1The author wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor Le Patourel of the 
University of Leeds for his help and encouragement during the research which led 
to the writing of this article. 

2G. Lefebvre, Histoire Generale et particulière de Calais et du Calaisis, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1766). Other works on Calais include R. B. Calton, Annals and Legends of 
Calais (London, 1852); C. Demoutier, Annales de Calais (Calais, 1856); G. Daumet, 
Calais sous la domination anglaise (Arras, 1902); G. A. C. Sandeman, Calais under 
English rule (Oxford, 1908); D. Greaves, ‘Calais under Edward III’, in G. Unwin, 
Finance and Trade under Edward III (Manchester, 1918), and—the most valuable— 
F. Lennel, Histoire de Calais, 3 vols. (Calais, 1908-13). 
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very little attention to the details of the English administration of the town 
and their exact position there in the fourteenth century. While the import- 
ance of Calais as a base from which a reconquest of France might be under- 
taken—Lennel called it ‘une citadelle avancée de l’Angleterre sur le con- 
tinent’—as a naval base which could ensure command of the channel, and as 
a depot for trade, have been amply recognized, the many other problems 
which English rule at Calais poses for the historian have gone largely unasked. 
Lennel, it is true, had intended to devote a third volume to the English govern- 
ment of Calais, but on his death only a fragment of the volume had been writ- 
ten, and this is available only in France. Professor Le Patourel, however, 
in an article in the Revue de Nord, has indicated that there are many questions 
relating to English rule at Calais in the fourteenth century that need to be 
answered, and has shown that there is wide scope for investigation into the 
political, administrative, economic, and military aspects of this rule. 

The original sources for a study of the English government of Calais in the 
middle ages are plentiful. Numerous orders and appointments relating to 
Calais are found in the chancery rolls, and there is a wealth of information 
in the exchequer records. Many accounts of the treasurers of Calais, the 
keepers of victuals there, and the officials who purveyed victuals for Calais 
are preserved, as well as several particulars of account and six account books 
of the treasurers. The latter are extremely interesting, as they take us one 
stage further back than the particulars of account, giving the facts from which 
the particulars were constructed, and therefore yielding very detailed inform- 
ation. From this material a fairly accurate reconstruction of the administra- 
tion of Calais in the early years of the English rule may be attempted. 

The supreme authority in Calais was vested in the captain, who was | 
usually a well-tried servant of the king, like John de Beauchamp, three times 
captain of Calais, a former campaigner in Scotland, and for a time admiral of 
one of the king’s fleets. He commanded the garrison, appointed and could 
dismiss the custodians of the castles near Calais, and enjoyed wide judicial 
powers not only over the soldiers, but also over the civilian population. In 
civil administration he was assisted by the marshal and the seneschal, and 
by thirteen échevins. More interesting than these officers, however, are the 
treasurer and the keeper of the king’s victuals. The treasurer of Calais was 
almost a national figure, being more frequently in London, drawing money 
for the wages of the garrison? or offering his advice on Calais to the council, 
than in Calais itself. Three of the treasurers of these years were men ‘who 
had held, or were destined to hold responsible Wardrobe posts’.2 The 
treasurer’s duties were to act as paymaster of the garrison and to have general 
charge of the financing of the town. Under his close supervision worked the 


1J. Le Patourel, ‘L’occupation anglaise de Calais au xiv’ siècle’, Revue du Nord, 
xxiii (1951), 228-41. 

*'The treasurer’s account book for the years 1356-8 shows that he spent 20 weeks 
of one year in London. Public Record Office, Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 
173, no. II. 


aT. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, iv. 163. 
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keeper of victuals, usually a man experienced in purveying and in controlling 
the victuals used in the king’s service. For most of the period under review 
John de Middleton held the office. 

Such, then, were the chief officers in the government of Calais under 
Edward III; but what of the territory in which they worked? It is important 
to note that at no time—probably not even for the first few weeks of the 
occupation—were the English confined to the town of Calais only, and that 
in fact for most of the two hundred years they held the town, ‘Calais’ meant, 
not just Calais, but Calais and a wide belt of territory forming a protective 
zone between the port itself and the nearest French outposts. Shortly after 
the English capture of Calais, the French built several castles in the area close 
to the town from which to launch attacks on the English. From the first, 
therefore, in order to be secure in Calais, the English started to expand and 
take over these castles. By the beginning of 1348 the castles of Marck and 
Oye, between Calais and the River Aa, about 11 miles east of Calais, were in 
English hands.t In 1349 Coulogne and Sangatte, castles south and west of 
Calais, were captured, and in 1352 the castle of Guines, about 7 miles south 
of Calais, was captured by the squire John de Dancastre, and handed over to 
the king. Finally, in 1358, the castle of Hammes, which the English had 
coveted since 1352, was taken, and Calais was thus protected by a line of six 
castles, from Sangatte in the west to Oye in the east. By the treaty of Brétigny 
the whole of the county of Guines was added, thus more than doubling the 
area in English hands, and the castles of Ardres and Audruicq within the 
newly acquired region were garrisoned. 

The English were not permitted to hold this area peacefully until the 
general pacification of 1360. French attacks—inspired largely by the famous 
Geoffrey de Chargny—were persistent. Castles changed hands, communica- 
tions between Calais and the outlying castles were interrupted, and a bitter 
struggle, quite unrelated tothe general struggle in France, developed between 
French and English in the Calais march. In the years after the treaty it was 
possible to safeguard the district adequately with a force of less than 200 men,” 
but during the period 1347 to 1361 Edward had to keep at least 1,000 men in 
the garrison. The indenture between the king and the captain, John de 
Beauchamp, in 1356, stated that the garrison was to consist of one banneret 
(the captain), 29 knights, 348 squires, 162 horse-archers, 123 hobelers, 395 
foot-archers, 13 ‘daywatchers’, 120 masons, carpenters and other workmen, 
5 arbalesters and 129 mariners, giving a total of 1,216 men.® In 1357-8 the 
total was 1,139,4 in 1359-61, 1,162,5 and the evidence for the first ten years, 
though not conclusive, suggests that the garrison then contained between 
1,000 and 1,100 men. The garrison was divided between Calais town and the 


1Thomas Rymer, Foedera (Record Commission, 1825-30), ili. 137. 

%200 in 1361, 140 in 1364. 

3 Foedera, iii. 324. 

4P.R.O., Treaty Roll 31 Edward III, m. 17. 

5Pay Roll of the garrison of Calais, Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 35, 
no. 28. ‘ 
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castles, Guines being the largest castle, with a garrison for part of the time 
of over roo men. 

‘The wages of these men were paid by the treasurer of Calais, using money 
issued to him by the exchequer. He did receive a certain amount from the 
revenues of Calais, but these never amounted to more than £400 a year. The 
treasurers’ accounts show that during the years 1347 to 1361 £185,555 was 
spent on Calais, an average of {14,273 per year. Of this, £150,986 was spent 
on wages—an average wage-bill of £11,614 per year. The financial outlay 
on Calais was, therefore, considerable, and we can readily understand the 
haste with which Edward reduced the size of the garrison when peace was 
established in 1361. But the financing of Calais was not his government’s only 
problem. Although the area in English hands was quite extensive, it was not 
big enough, or fertile enough! to provide food for the large garrison which 
had to be kept there, and in any case cultivation could only have been carried 
on precariously because of the watchfulness of the French and their frequent 
inroads into the territory. 

The garrison’s food, therefore, had to be brought from England. Two 
chief methods were employed to obtain the food—extensive use was made of 
the royal right of purveyance, and also English merchants were encouraged 
to take victuals to Calais and sell them there. Purveyance was heartily disliked 
by the Commons, as their protest in 1351, when the king had ordered a very 
large purveyance in most of the English counties for Gascony, Brittany and 
Calais,? shows; but the king replied that the most he could do was to reduce 
the amounts required by a half because ‘la necessité est si grande de vitailler 
la ville de Calais’. The usual abuses attendant on purveyance—the presenta- 
tion of tallies for redemption at the exchequer at some later date, the ransom- 
ing of a county by unscrupulous officials,‘ or the levying by purveyors of 
more than had been ordered’—were, of course, present, but purveyance in 
its various forms was probably the only means the medieval government could 
use to ensure an adequate food supply for Calais, and in spite of the opposition 
to it this method did indeed seem to yield the supplies Calais needed. 

A. E. Prince, in one of his studies of the medieval armed forces,® dis- 
tinguishes three main types of purveyor—the sheriff-purveyor operating 
within his own county, the sheriffs of several counties purveying in their own 
areas and then handing the victuals over to other officials who took them to 
their destination, and the merchant-purveyor, who worked in several counties 


1The area was crissed-crossed by waterways, and Froissart, Chroniques (ed. S. 
Luce, Paris, 1873), iv. 48, mentions stretches of impassable marsh near the coast. 

* The writs ordering this purveyance were enrolled on the fine roll, 24 Edward III 
(Calendar of Fine Rolls, 1347-56, pp. 273-7, 288-9). 

3 Rot. Parl., ii. 227a, b. 

“In 1351 purveyors in Leicestershire extorted money from the county as the price 
of escaping the purveyance. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1350-4, p. 161. 

SIn 1353 the constable of the hundred of Holt in Norfolk had levied twice the 
amount of victuals required, tbid., p. 461. 

°“ The Army and the Navy’, in The English Government at Work (ed. J. F. Willard 
and W. A. Morris, Cambridge, Mass., 1940), i. 332-93. 
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and ports and bought victuals not only from the producers, but also from 
merchants and shipmasters. All three were used to raise food for Calais. 
The sheriff-purveyor was used throughout the years 1347 to 1361, but mainly 
in the years 1348-55. Most of the counties of England helped to supply 
Calais, but the eastern and south-eastern counties—and particularly Kent 
and Essex—supplied most. The second type of purveyor was used only in 
the year 1347-8, when two men—Robert de Holm, later keeper of victuals at 
Calais, and Thomas de Stapleford—were charged with receiving and trans- 
porting to Calais 1,400 quarters of wheat, 1,250 quarters of malt, 510 quarters 
of beans and peas, 300 quarters of oats, and 200 beef carcases, which were to 
be purveyed by the sheriffs of the southern and eastern counties.1 But the 
most important supplier of food to Calais was the merchant-purveyor, who 
was active in the late 1350’s. The outstanding example was John de Wesen- 
ham, king’s butler 1347-51, mayor of Calais 1363, and an influential creditor 
of the Crown. He had wide contacts in the ports and plenty of first-hand 
commercial experience. In all, during the years before 1361, Wesenham 
supplied Calais with 6,600 quarters of corn. The work of these purveyors 
was, of course, carried out on the orders of the central government, which 
thus shouldered most of the burden of supplying Calais. The chief officers 
at Calais, however, were expected to do something to meet their needs them- 
selves, and we find writs permitting the captain, for whom the Isle of ‘Thanet 
was reserved,? the treasurer, the keeper of victuals and the castellans to buy 
and purvey victuals in England for the use of themselves and their men. 
In the years 1353-5, it seems that the entire organization of purveying victuals 
for Calais was placed in the hands of the keeper of victuals, for there are no 
individual purveyors’ accounts for these years, and large amounts are entered 
in the keeper’s accounts as ‘bought and purveyed within the time of the said 
account in divers places and at divers prices for the safekeeping and munition 
' of the aforesaid town and castles there both by the Exchequer and by the 
Keeper himself’. The wine supply of Calais came almost entirely from the 
king’s butler; otherwise the wardrobe played little part in the victualling of 
Calais. The following table, constructed from the keepers of victuals’ ac- 
counts, illustrates the immense importance of purveyance as a source of food 


for Calais: 


RECEIPTS OF FOOD AT CALAIS 1347-61 


Beans and Meat (beef 
Wheat Malt Oats fin and. bacon) 
Total Receipts 14,188 qrs. 4,164 qrs. 8,072 qrs. 2,413 qrs. 3,168 carcases 
Received from 

Purveyance 13,138 qrs. 3,964 qrs. 6,726 qrs. 2,211 qrs. 2,814 carcases 


1By ten writs enrolled on the Treaty Roll, 22 Edward III, m. 18. 

?Treaty Roll, 28 Edward III, m. 3. : 

3 Account of John de Middleton, Keeper of Victuals at Calais, 135 5-6, Enrolled 
Accounts, Purveyance, No. 5, m. rr. 
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These figures show that the quantity of food required at Calais was large, 
though they do not show whether the supplies were adequate. As the keepers’ 
accounts do not run for annual periods, but for many differing periods, it is 
hard to tell just how much was in stock at any given time, and whether the 
keeper was just managing to make ends meet or usually had a good reserve. 
But it is possible to conclude that the supplies from purveyance arrived 
regularly—except for meat—and it is also clear that when the garrison was 
increased in size about 1355 the receipts of food showed a corresponding rise. 

Besides receipts from purveyance, the keepers’ accounts record receipts 
from purchases made by the keeper, who was presumably encouraged to buy 
any victuals he could from English or foreign merchants visiting Calais, and 
some from wreckage, or from stores captured from the French. But the 
source of food next in importance to purveyance is one that does not appear 
on the accounts. This was food taken to Calais by merchants licensed to do 
so by the king. An exception was made to the rule prohibiting the export of 
corn in time of war, and a proclamation of July 1355 which was sent to all the 
chief ports from Southampton to Newcastle urged all who had corn to sell 
to take it with all speed to Calais, ‘where they will find numerous buyers and 
prompt payment’.* In addition to this general permission to supply Calais, 
licences were also issued to individuals—in ones and twos during the first 
few years, and in increasingly large numbers in the late 1350’s. Many licences 
to buy corn in England were also granted to the officers and burgesses of 
Calais, particularly in the years between 1361 and the resumption of the war 
in 1369. At this time, when the garrison was only one-fifth of its former size, 
the office of keeper of victuals was combined with that of treasurer, and the 
accounts of victuals, instead of being a long and complicated document, 
became merely a list of the victuals in store and was appended to the trea- 
surer’s account. 

As soon as victuals arrived in the harbour of Calais they became the 
responsibility of the keeper of the king’s victuals. He was the third most 
important military officer at Calais and received a fee of 100 marks a year and 
wages of two shillings a day. Although he worked so closely with the trea- 
surer, and was, in fact, his subordinate, he was still an independent officer, 
rendering his own account at the exchequer, and having complete respon- 
sibility for all the victuals in Calais as well as for the materials for works 
there. He was assisted by a considerable staff or familia, composed partly 
of fighting-men and partly of non-combatants, like Richard de Eccleshale’s 
familia in 1351-2, which consisted of 10 squires, 6 horse-archers, one valet 
keeper of wine, one granger, one lardenar, one tiler, one boy to help the tiler 
and one labourer. From time to time separate officers were appointed to 


!A large quantity of victuals was captured in Guines castle in 1352. Account of 
Richard de Eccleshale, Keeper of Victuals at Calais, 1351-2, Enrolled Accounts, 
Purveyance, No. 2, m. 36. 

*Calendar of Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 223. 

Account of Richard de Eccleshale, Keeper of Victuals, 1351-2, Enrolled Accounts, 
Purveyance, No. 2, m. 36. 
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have charge of the victuals stored in the outlying castles, particularly at 
Guines, and there were permanent subordinates in charge of the cart-horses 
stabled at Calais and Guines. ‘In addition to his immediate retinue, he could 
also call upon the services of cellarers, wheelwrights, coopers, locksmiths, 
rope-makers, carpenters, masons and plumbers, as well as unskilled labourers. 
The chief duty of the keeper of victuals was not to keep them in stock, but 
to issue them—often very soon after he received them—to the men in the 
garrison. The medieval army did not supply its soldiers’ food as well as their 
pay, and the victuals were issued to them as ‘prests’ on—i.e. in part payment 
of—their wages. The issues of victuals made in lieu of wages are therefore 
recorded as ‘sales’ to the treasurer, and appear in the treasurer’s account as 
receipts in the money value of the victuals. Detailed information on this may 
be obtained from the account books of the treasurers. Three of the six which 
have survived deal with victuals issued in lieu of wages. These form a series 
from May 1358 to February 1359, each of them covering a period of three 
months.! Two, however, are incomplete, the complete one being that for the 
period May-August 1358. They seem to be drafts of the treasurer’s account 
of wages, and give the wages due to the whole garrison, group by group and 
castle by castle. The wages due to each person or group of persons for the 
quarter is given, and where some of it was paid in victuals, the money value 
of the victuals is also given, viz.: 


Ricardo de Stokes, scutifero custodi castri de Colne pro vadiis suis ad 1/-, 10 
hominum ad arma, unius vigilantis per diem ad 6d., et 10 sagittariorum peditorum 
ad 3d. per diem, per dictos 91 dies £63. 14. 0. Pro vadiis unius carpentarii ad 6d. 
per diem per dictum tempus £2. 5. 6. Summa £65. 19. 6. Victualibus fio. Et 
remanent £55. 19. 6d.? 


The proportion of victuals issued in lieu of wages to the total wages varied 
from time to time between one-third and one-fourteenth of the wages, but 
generally stood at about one-tenth to one-eighth. In all, between 1347 and 
1361 victuals to the value of £14,436 were issued in lieu of wages, that is an 
annual average of just over (1,110, as compared to an average wage-bill of 
£11,614. The explanation of this very low proportion is to be found in the 
composition of the wage-bill of the garrison. It was made up of wages which 
doubled in value as each rank was ascended, and so the amount of the wage- 
bill was determined not so much by the number of troops as by the number of 
better-paid troops. Obviously, the proportion of his wages received in the 
form of victuals by a foot-archer earning 3d. a day would be much greater 
than that received by a man-at arms earning four times as much. 

When he issued victuals the keeper dealt, not with individuals, but with 
groups, one person being responsible for the victuals of his group. He thus 


1For o May—7 Aug., Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 173, no. 15; for 8 Aug.— 
6 Nov. 1358, Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 173, no. 14; for 7 Nov.-5 Feb. 
1359, Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 174, no. 2. 

2 Account Book of Richard de Eccleshale, Treasurer of Calais, 8 Aug.-6 Nov. 1358, 
Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 173, no. 14. 
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issued to each vintennary in the garrison of Calais town, each knight and his 
retinue, and the castellans of the castles outside Calais. Having handed over 
the food to a group to last it for a certain period—the evidence suggests that 
he made his main issues quarterly—he then took no further interest in it. 
The preparation and cooking of the food was the men’s own affair and finds 
no mention on the accounts. Records must, of course, have been kept of the 
transactions between the keeper and the officers who received the victuals, 
but as the treasurer was only interested in the total of the issues made by the 
keeper, the original indentures would no longer be required once this total 
had been arrived at and checked, and this probably explains their disappear- 
ance.! 

For information on the daily administration of the keeper’s office at 
Calais we may turn to the counter-roll of Richard de Eccleshale, treasurer and 
controller of John de Middleton, for the period 22 April 1359 to 24 March 
1361.? This, the only one of the treasurers’ counter-rolls which has survived 
in a good state of preservation, contains the most minute detail of the day-to- 
day transactions of the keeper’s office. It shows that the keeper was fully 
occupied in supervising the receipt of victuals, their storage and their distri- 
bution to the various parts of the garrison. It includes details of his Necessaria 
Expensa—the daily expenses of his office—which amounted to £357 35. 7d. 
in these two years. This money he received from the treasurer and spent on 
portagium—transport of corn from the harbour to the storeplaces—at 14d. a 
quarter ; carriagtum—the transport of corn overland from the storeplace to the 
places where it was needed—and batillagium—transport by water to the out- 
lying castles. He also paid for the wyndagium (unloading) of wine, and its 
tractage, or transport into store, and the wages of clerks employed to measure 
the grain, of men who were engaged in throwing the grain about to keep it 
ventilated, and of men who guarded the granaries and warehouses. He 
purchased wax for candles, locks for the storeplaces, building materials for 
repairs to places used by his department, and paid wages to John le Couper 
for his work on the tuns in which wine was kept. 

As well as being responsible for the garrison’s food, the keeper was also in 
charge of the materials which had to be kept at Calais to maintain its defences. 
These materials—timber, lime, stones, bricks, tiles, nails, pitch and tar, rope, 
canvas thread, hide and leather, coal, iron, lead, saltpetre, carts, boats, naval 
tackle, cord, as well as bolts and quarrels for springalds and crossbows, armour 
and various weapons—were mainly obtained from England in the same way 
as victuals, by purveyance, though small quantities were sometimes received 
from the wardrobe of arms. He issued these stores to the master mason, the 
master carpenter, the master of the engines, or the castellans as required, on 
instructions from the treasurer and the captain. 


!One such document has survived—the Particulars of Account of Ralph de 
Ferriers, Captain of Ardres castle, of victuals received from Walter de Dalby, Keeper 
of Victuals, 1369. Exchequer Accounts, Various, bundle 178, no. 14. 

*Counter-roll of Richard de Eccleshale, 1359-61, Exchequer Accounts, Various, 
bundle 174, no. 8. 
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Thus was ‘the brightest jewel in the English crown’ protected and cared 
for in the first few years of its possession by the English. Richly coveted by 
Edward III, and of great value to him and his successors as a dagger pointing 
at the heart of France, it was retained only by considerable military and 
administrative effort. Unaffected by the situation elsewhere in France, the 
warfare in the Calais march went on almost continuously from 1347 to 1361, 
and the defence of the town involved the stationing there of a strong garrison 
and the spending of over £14,000 per year. Not only had the garrison to be 
supplied and financed from England, but also the food supply of the town 
came almost entirely from England in the first fourteen years. Steadily and 
regularly food arrived in Calais, either raised by purveyance in the English 
counties, or taken to Calais by merchants in response to the government’s 
exhortations. These supplies were received, stored, and issued by the keeper 
of the king’s victuals at Calais, who was kept fully occupied in this most 
important task of feeding the troops. With the passage and repassage of carts 
and boats laden with victuals or with materials for fortifications, the march 
of Calais during these fourteen years was a hive of great activity, and super- 
vising it all was the keeper of the king’s victuals, third of the great officers at 
Calais, but an unusual figure in the middle ages—a commissariat officer 
supplying rations to a front-line fighting force. 

S. J. BURLEY 


Charles I’s. Commission on Fees, 1627-40" 


BEFORE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY few government officials lived on 
their salaries. To augment these they depended on perquisites, either in 
money or in kind, from the Crown, and on fees and gratuities from suitors, 
parties at law, contractors, accountants, and fellow officers. In the central 
administration the officers of the law and revenue courts and the seals were 
especially dependent on fees and gratuities from the subject. Stipendiary 
‘Fees’ from the Crown were probably never further from providing adequate 
salaries than at the end of the “price revolution’ of c. 1540 to c. 1640; some had 
not been raised at all, and virtually none pari passu with the fall in the value of 
money. By modern standards the inflation was slow and gradual, but at the 
time its true causes were very ill understood ; individuals and groups—whether 
merchants, or landlords, or lawyers, or artificers, or even officials—were 
blamed for a long-term secular trend, of which they might be seeking to take 
advantage, but over which they had little control. Everyone whose prestige 
and standard of life depended on their money income and expenditure had to 
try to get the better of the price increases: borrowing was one answer, larger 
incomes another. 

In this situation royal officials naturally tried to take more and bigger 
fees, and understandably this aroused corresponding resentment among those 
on whom the added burden fell. Given also the chronic tendency, which 
existed quite apart from the inflation, for unofficial perquisites and gratuities 
to be formalized into recognized fees, and for additional informal ‘tips’ to 
take their place, it is not surprising that the exaction of excessive fees was a 
standing grievance under Elizabeth I and the early Stuarts. There was little 
new about the inquiries under Charles I except their thoroughness and 
duration. The house of commons concerned itself with fees and similar 
administrative problems in 1571, 1584/5, 1589, 1597, 1601, 1605/6, 1610, 
1614, 1621, and 1624; some exchequer and all chancery fees had been regu- 
lated in 1596-83; royal commissions of inquiry were appointed in 1610 and 

lFor a rather different interpretation of the commission and ‘its work see Jean S. 
Wilson, ‘Sir Henry Spelman and the Royal Commission on Fees’, in Studies presented 
to Sir Hilary Jenkinson (London, 1957), pp. 456-70, which has appeared since this 
article was written. 

2Commons Journals, i. 84-93, 259-68, 279, 427, 489-90, 767; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Fourth Report, appendix, House of Lords papers, p. 120; Commons Debates 1621, ed. 
W. Notestein, F. H. Relf, H. Simpson (New Haven, 1935), ii. 257, 267, 275, 341, 
367-70, 482; iii. 18, 149-51, 408; iv. 232, 255; V. 181; vi. 21, 98; vii. 170-4, 211-13. 
See also J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments 1559-81 (1953), pp. 219-25, 
Ibid., 1584-1601 (1957), PP. 77, 82-3, 207-15, 357-8, 417-19, 427. 

3P.R.O., Exchequer of Receipt, misc. E. 407/71; G. W. Sanders, Orders in 
Chancery, vol. i. (1845); H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical notes on the use of the Great 
Seal of England (1926). 
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again in 16231; fees were the principal cause of a major feud among the 
officers of the upper exchequer, c. 1616-20." Despite the evident rise in 
prices, and although one officer, George Mynne, the new clerk of the hanaper 
in chancery, was permitted to increase some of his fees in the early 1620’, 
no one was found to defend the taking of higher fees except Bacon quite 
explicitly in 1605/6, and by implication Sir Edward Coke in 1621; later, in 
defending the right of royal officers to a decent income, Wentworth was to 
join this select if heterogeneous company.® 

The commission of 1610 was virtually a committee of the privy council, 
plus some of the judges. The most junior of its thirteen members was a baron 
of the exchequer. Perhaps because of the interest in fees taken by the parlia- 
ment of 1621, or because the subject had been recognized to be one on which 
officials, not least judges, were likely to be prejudiced, the commission of 1623 
included, besides a few councillors and one or two officers of medium rank 
(e.g. John Coke, then a master of requests), several men who did not hold any 
office in the central government or the law courts. The brunt of the work in 
this inquiry soon devolved upon a sub-commission drawn largely from this 
non-official group. 

Fees do not seem to have been a major topic in the parliaments of 1625 and 
1626 as they had been in 1621. But continued grumbling against exactions, 
some of which found expression in parliament, perhaps contributed to the 
issue of a new commission in February 1626/7, the previous one having lapsed 
on the death of King James.* This, the first commission on fees of Charles I, 
was reissued with minor changes in May and June 1627; the third of the 
1627 commissions remained in force until 1630, when there were two further 
reissues. The commission of 1630 held good until the next reissue in 1634; 
the 1634 commission was in turn superseded in 1636, and the 1636 commission 
by a final reissue in 1637. Apart from changes of membership, the text of the 
commissions and the substance of the commissioners’ powers altered little 
from 1627 to 1637. 

The commissioners were empowered to discover, if necessary by exam- 
ining officers and their accusers on oath, ‘what the correct fees had once been, 
what the present ones were, and how, when, and why the increases had 
occurred. The idea of measuring present-day fees against those existing at 

1Hist. MSS. Comm., Sackville (Knole), i. 221-2; Calendar of State Papers Domestic 
1603-10, p. 637; ibid., 1619-23, p. 515. 

3 See, for example, P.R.O., State Papers Domestic, James I, SP. 14/88/34, 93/102, 
a Bacon, see Bodl. Tanner MS. 169, fols. 42-3; J. Spedding, The Life and 
Letters of Francis Bacon (1862-74), iti. 284-7. In Spedding’s view this was not the 
draft of a speech but a professional comment on the bill, then pending, about fees; in 
either case it is an authentic document of great interest. In his capacity as reversioner 
to, and then holder of, the Clerkship of Star Chamber, Bacon was himself an interested 
party (see Egerton Papers (Camden Society, 1840), pp. 272, 429-32). For Coke, see 
Commons Debates 1621, iv. 374, and for Wentworth, Letters and Dispatches of the 
Earl of Strafforde, ed. W. Knowler (Dublin, 1740), i. 304. 

“For 1626, see Hist. MSS. Comm., Lonsdale (Lowther), p. 3; Commons Journals, 
i. 818; Lords’ Debates 1624 and 1626, ed. Gardiner (Camden Soc., 1879), P. 111. 
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some specific deadline in the past may well have arisen from the Commons 
debates of 1621, when 1598 (the fixing of fees in chancery) and 1558 (perhaps 
merely because it was the year of Elizabeth’s accession) had been suggested. 
The 1623 commissioners were given 30 Elizabeth (1587-8) as their deadline, 
but thanks to Sir Henry Spelman’s lead, seconded no doubt by his fellow 
antiquarians Sir Robert Cotton and Edward Ayscough, they kept harking 
back to the mid-fifteenth century when exchequer fees had been fixed. 
Charles I’s commissioners were to show a similar infatuation with their own 
antiquarianism. 

In 1627 the deadline was shifted back to 11 Elizabeth (1568-9). All the 
law courts, central, regional, and local, lay and ecclesiastical, all the revenue 
courts, all individual revenue and customs officers, and local officers right 
down to vestrymen and churchwardens were included in the commission’s 
scope; J.P.s did not take fees, and so were excluded. In the central govern- 
ment it is easier to list the few departments which were not included: the 
navy (as opposed to the court of admiralty), the ordnance, the-household 
departments (except for the courts of the Verge and the Marshalsea), the 
privy seal (as opposed to the court of requests, which also came under the 
lord privy seal), the signet office, the secretaries of state and their immediate 
subordinates, and the privy council with its clerks, messengers, and other 
servants. Excessive or improper gratuities received from contractors and 
other members of the public by the officers of the main spending departments 
were thus excluded. The discovery of new offices, erected other than by 
royal authority under the great seal, was added to the commission’s tasks. 
The commissioners were given power to appoint sub-commissions, and these 
were eventually issued for seven counties. The membership of the main 
commission, with its successive renewals, was as follows: 


Privy councillors Other officers Others 
1627-30 8 I 
(of whom 4 were antiquarian 
scholars) 
1630-4 9 5 II 
1634-6 10 3 8 
1637-40 12 7 17 


(i) Privy councillors: 
Manchester (lord president, 1621-8, lord privy seal, 1628-42); Dorset (lord 
chamberlain to the queen), Bridgewater (lord president of Wales and the 
Marches, 1630-42), and Secretary Coke, 1627-40; Pembroke (lord steward) 
and Savile (comptroller of the household), 1627-30; Wimbledon, 1627-38; 


1As early as about 1585 it had been suggested to the council that an inquiry should 
be made into fees, taking 1558-9 as the deadline (B.M. Lansdowne MS. 44, fos. 
27b-29). An official report on chancery fees in 1598 had ostensibly covered all 
exactions in the previous ‘twentie or thirtye yeares’ (P.R.O., C. 54/1611, part 35 
of the close roll of 40 Elizabeth). 
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Grandison, 1627-34; Arundel (earl marshal), 1630-40; Conway (lord 
president), 1630-1; Wentworth, 1630-4 and 1636-40; Cottington, Vane, 
and Windebank, 1634-40; Edmondes (treasurer of the household), 1634-9; 
Juxon and Salisbury (captain of the gentleman pensioners), 1637-40. 


(ii) Other officers: 


Sir Robert Killigrew (queen’s vice-chamberlain), 1627-33; Sir John Finch, 
1630-6; George Radcliffe, 1630-4; Nicholas Pay (second clerk of the king’s 
kitchen), 1630-40; Sir Arthur Ingram (revenue and customs farmer and 
official, and ex-secretary to the council in the north), 1634-40; Sir Henry 
Mildmay (master of the jewels), Sir Richard Wynne (queen’s paymaster- 
general), Sir Charles Harbord (surveyor-general of Crown lands), Henry 
Wynne (judge of the Marshalsea), and Laurence Whitaker (clerk extra- 
ordinary to the council), 1636 or 1637-40. 


(iii) Non-official members: 


Spelman, Ayscough, Sir Henry Spiller (a one-time exchequer official, who 
had been attacked in three successive parliaments for alleged malpractices 
concerning the revenues from recusants; he was also a Middlesex J.P. and 
a frequent royal commissioner), and Sir Thomas Canon, 1627-40; Sir 
William Slingsby, 1627-c. 1637; Cotton, William Hackwill (he and Slingsby 
had both been officers until 1618, in the service of James I’s queen), and 
William Noy (the future attorney-general), 1627-30; Thomas Brett and 
Thomas Bridgeman, 1630-40; Sir John Bingley (dismissed from the 
auditorship of the lower exchequer for corruption in 1618-191), 1630-6; 
Christopher Wandesford, 1630-4; Sir Thomas Middleton, 1630-3; Sir 
Hugh Middleton, 1630-2; three more knights, David Jenkins (the future 
royalist judge), and six more esquires (including two of Spelman’s sons), 
1636 or 1637-40. 


Unlike that of 1623, it cannot be proved that the issue of the 1627 commission 
was a direct response to the feelings of the house of commons. But out of 
the seventeen commissioners thirteen had sat in the Commons at least once 
from 1621 to 1626, eleven of them between 1624 and 1626; however, from 
‚ this point of view the choice of Spiller, and later of Bingley, was hardly 
tactful.! 

Despite one meeting in June 1627 and a royal proclamation in October 
supporting their work, the commissioners only began to meet regularly in 
December 1627. With interruptions for long vacations, etc., they continued 
to sit until the winter of 1639-40. Very soon a sub-commission was appointed 
with full powers to examine witnesses; as in 1623-4, it was dominated by the 


1For the 1627 commissions, see Foedera, ed. Rymer and Saunderson (1704-36), 
xviii. 844-7; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, pp. 168, 232; P.R.O., Exchequer, King’s 
Remembrancer, misc. books, 2nd ser., E. 165/46 (minute book of the commission, 
1627-30), pp. 1-5; for the sub-commissions, see P.R.O., Chancery, books of commis- 
sions, C. 181/4-5; for the reissues of 1630, see Cal. S.P. Dom. 1629-31, pp. 179, 
236-7; Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, appendix, p. 70; for that of 1634, see 
Foedera, xix. 514-20, for those of 1636 and 1637, Bodl. Bankes MSS. 40/20, 54/16. 
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antiquarians, notably Spelman and Ayscough.! There was then a further 
division of duties for the preliminary sorting of material, e.g. Spelman had 
charge of Star Chamber, Ayscough of chancery and admiralty. The active 
members of the commission, that is in effect the sub-commissioners, also 
showed themselves businesslike in keeping a full and (up to 1636) neat record 
of their proceedings; they took an interest in the actual technique of investi- 
gation,® and deliberated as to the correct sequence in which to deal with the 
various courts and categories of officers. They produced at least one provi- 
sional plan for mitigating abuses,® and at least three interim reports on their 
work.® 

Their minute books, extant for 1627-36, show that the scholars were the 
most regular in attendance. Spelman came first (512 sittings), then Ayscough 
(405), followed by Bridgeman, Canon, and Slingsby (about 300 each), and 
then by Brett and Pay: the last-named was the only royal official in this group. 
Of the councillors, Manchester, the nominal head of the commission, 
attended 21 times, and even Wimbledon, the most active, who twice claimed 
credit for the whole enterprise, only 45 times’; Wentworth’s 28 or so appear- 
ances were almost all in 1630 and 1631.8 The attendance of those who were 
added to the commission in 1636 and 1637 cannot be worked out; Spelman 
seems eventually to have handed over to his sons, but the other six ‘regulars’ 
probably carried on to the end. 

The commissioners spent most time on the courts of chancery, exchequer, 
and common pleas, and on prison and church fees (i.e. for baptism, burial, 
etc.). Next came king’s bench, some of the great London companies, and 
the local officers of Devonshire—both lay and ecclesiastical; the courts of 
wards and requests and the alienations office were more briefly investigated. 
Star Chamber, wards, and exchequer had been the main topics in 1623-4; the 


IE. 165/46, p. 9a. 

2 Ibid., p. 28a. 

3E. 165/48 (minute book, 1632-4), pp. 161-2; Bodl. Tanner MS. 318, pp. 22-22b, 
28-285, 30-300. 

tE. 165/47 (minute book, 1630-2), p. 431. 

5 Ibid., pp. 29-31; Bodl. Tanner MS. 318, no. 26. According to this plan, pre- 
sented by Spelman 30 May 1630, under-clerks and subordinate officers were to receive 
a fixed proportion of the correct fee (one-third, one-quarter, or one-fifth), plus a 
wage from the head of their office; no gratuities were to be allowed them beyond 
this. One of the councillors present that day, perhaps Wentworth himself, commented 
© ‘Nec sic extinguitur hydra’. 

°P.R.O., State Papers Domestic, Charles I, S.P. 16/170/18, July 1630; E. 165/48, 
p. 168, Jan. 1633/4; Bodl. Tanner, MS. 318, no. 12, March 1638. 

"See S.P. 16/166/77, 280/78. Wimbledon’s nineteenth-century biographer, who 
seems to have been unaware of his interest in the commission on fees, believed that 
the second of these petitions referred to his having originated the fines for knighthood 
compositions—a far more profitable fiscal device of the early 1630’s; there is no good 
reason to accept this (C. Dalton, The Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon (1885), ii. 300). Wimbledon took a special interest in church fees 
(E. 165/46, p. 66a); at the end of his life he was still urging the king’s support for the 
commission’s work (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper, ii. 179). 

®For attendances 1627-36, see E. 165/46-9, loc. cit. 
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exchequer had also been investigated in 1610.1 After false starts in 1627-8 
and 1630, Charles I’s commissioners concentrated on the exchequer from 
1634 to 1638, although it was a matter of emphasis: in practice most of these 
inquiries proceeded concurrently. In all a few officers of chancery and com- 
mon pleas and one each from the exchequer and the court of wards were by 
one means or another penalized for their exactions.? The fees of these courts, 
of prison officers, parsons, vestrymen, and churchwardens may have been 
fixed, and even in some cases reduced. Yet the commissioners scarcely ever 
finished anything; they returned to the same subjects after three, five, some- 
times even ten years, often not taking up where they had left off, but starting 
on the investigation of a particular court or an individual officer all over 
again from the beginning.’ The general impression of futility is striking. 

Considering the length and earnestness of its inquiries, why did not the 
commission succeed in reducing more fees, abolishing more superfluous offices, 
and having more suspected offenders brought to trial in Star Chamber? 
From the start it was vitiated by a fatal dichotomy of purpose: reform in the 
interests of the subject, or extraction of fines and compositions from officers 
to swell the royal coffers. The idea of fining those who had taken excessive 
fees gave rise to, and soon in practice became indistinguishable from, that of 
certifying their correct fees and confirming them in their offices, in return for 
a ‘composition’ paid to the Crown. Let the fine or composition be so much ` 
the stiffer, and officers would soon in effect be buying the right to go on taking 
their existing fees, even when these were above the 1568-9 level. Here was 
an admirable substitute for a forced loan or a benevolence, to be levied only 
within the office-holding section of the ruling class, so perhaps escaping 
parliamentary odium. This intention may at first have been implicit only, 
and not consciously formulated by any of the commissioners, or by the 
Crown’s advisers. But even in the winter of 1626~7 the commission may have 
been expected to yield the Crown a sizeable revenue as well as to right a 
grievance. Secretary Conway’s papers include a list of about forty medium 
ranking officers who: 


may wel lend | the Kings Majestie 1000 li a peece; both in respect of | their greate 
estates; and the grace and favor | they receive from his Majestie by his late pardon 


1Bodl. ‘Tanner MSS. ror, 290, 318; B.M. Lansdowne MS. 168, fos. 77-135; 
P.R.O., Exchequer, Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, misc. books, E. 369/118, 
p. 132. : 

Not all ‘of them were brought to trial, convicted, and punished; several merely 
‘compounded?’ for their offences. For further explanation of this, see below. 

3 Examples: (i) the fees of the filazers of common pleas were certified 4 July 1631 
(P.R.O., Exchequer, Augmentation Office, misc. books, E. 315/484, p. 14b), but were 
still under investigation in 1638-9 (S.P. 16/537/117, 119, 122, 538/112-33); (ii) 
the fees of the exceptionally lucrative chief clerkship, or prothonotaryship, of king’s 
bench (alias ‘Roper’s office’) were investigated in 1630 (E. 165/46, p. 625), and certi- 
fied sometime in 1631-2 (E. 315/484, pp. 28-295), but in June 1638 a special com- 
mittee of the council was appointed to re-open the inquiry (P.C. 2/49, PP- 294, 302-4). 
Numerous cases, some even longer drawn out, could be cited from chancery and 
exchequer. 
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[presumably that confirming all James I’s officers in their titles, positions, etc.], 
other | wise the exacting unwarrantable fees from the | subject might bring them 
to the danger of the Lawes. 


' In addition to which, 


> 


Theire be verry many other officers that have offended |the Lawes that might 
lend lesse summs & | doe little or noe prejudice to theire estates. If his | Majestie 
be pleased that sum [sic, some] that is knowing of theire wrongs | may have power 
to Call them for his Majestie[’s] aide | for it is just that offenders against the Lawes 
and | exactors of the subject may releive in summ | measure his Majesties present 
occasions being persons best able | in the Kingdome in regard of theire wealth.1 


By the late 1630’s a far more ambitious version of the same plan was explicitly 
avowed. A paper of 1638, possibly by Windebank, headed ‘Note of officers 
of ability in London and elsewhere’, and annotated on the back (in a con- 
temporary hand) ‘exacted fees’, suggested raising a loan or benevolence of 
no less than £1,150,000 from 5,150 central and local officers.? In June 1639 
Mildmay, then a commissioner, wrote from the north to Windebank, 


I beseetch you speake to my Lord | Treasurar that he give his Majesty an acount 
of the busines | for exacted fees in officers which will be an exalent way for | monny 
yf he will put it in the right way to chose fitting | commitioners and to give them 
powre to reforme as well | as compounde which will make it both proffitable and 
plau | sible to the people... 3 


Cases can be found of officers who compounded and kept their previous 
fees almost unscathed. The clerk of the statutes in chancery, against whom 
the commissioners had laid an information in Star Chamber, had his fees 
confirmed by a committee of the privy council; one small fee was to be 
abolished because it was an innovation; he was to pay £300 and receive a full 
pardon for all offences committed in his office, etc On the other hand 
George Mynne, clerk of the hanaper in chancery, who escaped after a first 
brush with the commissioners in 1630, had to stand his trial in Star Chamber 
in 1634. He was found guilty of gross and systematic extortion, fined £3,000, 


18.P. 16/52/61, Jan. 1626/7. 

2S.P. 16/408/53. 

38.P. 16/423/67. 

‘P.R.O., Privy Council registers, P.C. 2/49, PP. 302-4, 27 June 1638. Among 
those who compounded for much larger sums were the prothonotaries of common 
pleas; the exact procedure followed varied from one case to another (for that of 
Robert Moyle, see Bodl. Bankes MS. 37/55; P.R.O., Exchequer of Receipt, privy seal 
books, E. 403/2591, pp. 486-49; declaration book, E. 405/285, Easter term 1637). 
Not long after one of the feodaries had been tried and heavily fined for extortions, 
the master of the wards wrote to the king about another of them: ‘Since the example 
of Goodhand in the Starrchamber | diverse of those feodaries doe seeke their pardons 
to your | Majesties advantage by way of composicion as this man doth | and there- 
fore if so it shall seeme good unto your Majesty | I see no inconvenience in admitting 
him also to | compound’ (S.P. 16/323, fos. 114-15). 
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and suspended from his office; even so, he kept many of his privileges as an 
officer of chancery, and his successor was only to hold the post during the 
suspension or for Mynne’s lifetime, after which Mynne’s own chosen rever- 
sioner was to succeed to it.1 Less notorious but equally shocking was the case 
of Sir Henry Croke of Chequers, the clerk of the pipe; he was pursued by the 
commissioners for at least seven years (1630~7), and was eventually forced to 
compound in 1638, partly for exacting excessive fees, but largely it appears for 
laxity in pressing sheriffs and others for the debts which they owed to the 
Crown. According to Croke’s enemies inside the exchequer, the sheriffs and 
other accountants only paid such heavy fees to him because of his slackness 
over their debts.? I 

In other cases the Crown received its composition, the officers in question 
were confirmed in their posts and privileges, but the subject appeared to 
benefit little. The perverted use to which the commission on fees had latterly 
been put was listed by the Long Parliament in that portentous catalogue of 
grievances—the Grand Remonstrance.* A petitioner to the Commons 
ascribed its decline solely to the corruption of one of its own under-officers.* 
Although the causes of failure may have lain somewhat deeper than this, it 
had indeed been ill-served: at different times two of its clerks and its mes- 
senger had had to be dismissed or reprimanded for bribery, blackmail, or 
similar offences.® Like so many other clerks and junior officers, although they 
received occasional rewards and enjoyed minor perquisites, the servants of 
the commission were grossly underpaid. The commissioners, like those of 
the 1620’s and 1630’s who investigated the navy, the ordnance, and the 
household, apparently did not see how great an economy it might be to pay 
people a little more.’ 

Despite the renewed and more candid emphasis on its revenue-raising 
possibilities, by 1638-9 the commission was losing momentum. Its meetings 
were infrequent and ill-attended.® And in October 1638, on Windebank’s 

1Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit., p. 285; Sanders, op. cit., i. 135-40, 196-7; Historical 
Collections, ed. J. Rushworth (1721 edn.), ii. 267; Knowler, op. cit., i. 266; Foedera, 
xix. 710-16; E. 165/46, pp. 59a, 87a, 103a; S.P. 16/269/66, 270/39-41; State Papers, 
docquet books, S.P. 38/16, Oct. 1636; B.M. Harleian MS. 4022, pp. 32-61; Bodl. 
Bankes MSS. 15/1, 16/30, 41/267, 54/63, 55/120. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., Eighth Report, appendix, i. 211; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639, p. 1; 
ibid., Additions 1625-49, p. 543; S.P. 16/340/17, 395/25, 536/83; S.P. 38/17, Aug. 
1638; P.R.O., Treasury, order and warrant books, T. 56/1, p. 43; Bodl. Bankes 
MSS. 51/19, 60/9; Birmingham Reference Library, Coventry papers, MS. 604085/301 
(I am grateful to Mr. J. P. Cooper for this reference). 

*The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, ed. S. R. Gardiner 
(Oxford, 1906), p. 214. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report, appendix i., House of Lords papers, p. 52. 

SE. 165/46, p. 122; E. 165/47, pp. 136, 247; E. 165/48, p. 152; E. 165/49, p. 224; 
P.R.O. Index 6749, privy seal book; P.C. 2/48, p. 584. 

‘See for example Cal. S.P. Dom. 1635, p. 534; tbid., 1635-6, p. 209. 

"Secretary Coke was involved in every one of these inquiries, and most of the 
other senior members of the commission on fees in some of them. 

®From Dec. 1638 to Dec. 1639 there were 24 recorded meetings against an average 
of about 55 a year from Dec. 1627 to May 1636 (E. 165/46-9; S.P. 16/538/109-37). 
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prompting, the king ordered special juries to be impanelled in all the courts 
at Westminster, to certify on oath what the fees there had been since 1608 
(that is over the previous thirty years), after which ‘his Majestie will take 
such course for the settling of those fees in the said | severall Courts as to 
his wisdom shall seem meet . . .”! This was to proceed separately from the 
commission’s work, although the king explained that he intended to supple- 
ment and not to replace it. In particular the commissioners objected to the 
deadline being moved forward to 1608, for they considered that many of the 
illicit increases in fees were older than that.? At least in the case of the exche- 
quer the jurors were themselves clerks and under-officers, rather than mem- 
bers of the public who might have been paying, as opposed to receiving, the 
excess fees; and in their report no attempt was made to distinguish later 
additions from the fees which had been usual and proper in 1608, except for 
the clerk of the Pipe, who had by then already compounded for his exactions.? 
If the more recent deadline marked an advance in realism, enabling more of 
the inquiry to be based on first-hand oral evidence and taking some account 
of price changes, the resort to this method of procedure is in itself proof of the 
commissioners’ failure. 4 

After several months of moribundity the commissioners wound up their 
affairs in the early spring of 1640, more or less during the elections to the 
Short Parliament.” But there is no reason to suppose that their work, or that 
of the special jurors, was interrupted by the constitutional crisis and cut 
short on the eve of final success. We need not doubt Charles I’s sincerity 
concerning the reform of exactions, nor, up to a point, his personal interest 


15.P. 16/400/17, 7 Oct. 1638. 

*Bodl. Tanner MS. 318 fo. 121, 11 Dec. 1638; S.P. 16/376/43, n.d., wrongly 
ascribed to 1637. 

3 For the report of the exchequer jurors, see P.R. O. nn accounts various, 
E. 101/337/8, dated 1638, and Treasury, general accounts, T . 64/297, dated, pre- 
sumably correctly, 1639 (for the clerk of the Pipe, see the latter, pp. 65-108). 

* Their inquiry into ecclesiastical fees had already been checked. See S.P. 16/537/71 
for their decision to approach Archbishop Laud about exacted fees in parishes, 
church courts, etc., 30 Jan. 1637/8; see E. 165/50, the commission’s letter book, pp. 
366-37, for a draft letter to Laud, referring to such exactions and to the proceedings 
against them having been stopped, n.d., but from the names of the commissioners 
after Feb. 1636/7, and from other entries in this volume, probably 1638. As early as 
1634 the commissioners had decided to halt prosecutions pending against certain 
clergymen (E. 165/49, p. 4a), and in Mar. 1638 they apparently received an order 
from Laud telling them to leave parsons alone (S.P. 16/537/125). It would certainly 
have been in character if Laud regarded the reform of ecclesiastical fees as being 
entirely his business, and not that of a lay commission; see also C. Hill, Economic 
Problems of the Church (Oxford, 1956), ch. vii. 

5'There do not seem to have been any meetings between 4 Dec. 1639 and 6 Mar. 
1639/40, when the king referred a petition about fees to six councillors, five of whom 
were nominally members of the commission, and told them to consult the com- 
missioners | Presumably the sub-commissioners were intended (S.P. 16/447/34). 
On 18 Mar. the commissioners apparently met ‘To consider what course is to be 
taken about the | house rent, and other charges’ (S.P. 16/539/11); on 8 Apr. they 
discussed the future of their records and furniture, and their clerks’ pay (ibid., 13). 
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in the matter. None the less a campaign for administrative reform had 
degenerated into a revenue-raising device, and had failed in both capacities." 
As Bacon had seen in 1605, and as Wentworth perhaps intuitively felt in 
1634, granted the system of payment by fees, it was reasonable and indeed 
necessary that they should be increased when the value of money fell. So, 
notwithstanding the existence of some real extortioners, like Croke of the 
Pipe and Mynne of the hanaper, not only was royal policy vitiated by the 
two conflicting purposes of the commission, but at best it was economically 
unrealistic. Although in this instance the Crown appeared, perhaps mis- 
guidedly, to bow to its critics, it still failed to satisfy them. The change of 
emphasis from reformatory to fiscal purpose in its use of the commission on 
fees was typical of early Stuart government. As a result the commission’s 
work exacerbated instead of alleviating a grievance; yet at the same time it 
served to weaken the régime, causing ill-feeling and a sense of alienation 
between the Crown and many office-holders. Some of the rifts which this 
helped to bring about widened into enmity during the crisis which followed. 


G. E. AYLMER 


1]t is hard to estimate how much money the Crown made out of the commission. 
Some fines and compositions may well have been paid to the secret service funds or 
to the Privy Purse, for neither of which are there any accounts from the 1630’s. The 
total of £80,000 claimed by commissioner Ayscough in about 1635 was a gross 
exaggeration; he was asking for money for himself, being at the time in debt (S.P. 
16/310/46-8; Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper, ii. 70; see also Cal. S.P. Dom. 1633-4, 
p. 368, another petition, n.d., c. 1633). Much the same goes for Wimbledon and his 
petitions (S.P. 16/166/77, 280/78, loc. cit.). £35,000 would seem to be nearer the 
mark, with £40,000 as the outside limit. 


Maurice Margarot : 
A Radical in Two Hemispheres, 1792-1815" 


HISTORIANS have found some difficulty in adequately defining the status 
which should be given to the political agitation, inspired by the French 
Revolution, which swept through Britain during the 1790's. Significantly 
enough the most thorough assessments of the movement—the work of 
Birley, Brown, Veitch, and Meikle*—were all written thirty or more years 
ago. These commentators were able to interpret their subject confidently as 
a more or less important component of ‘The Genesis of Parliamentary Re- 
form’; but over the past few decades it has been recognized that there is little 
direct connexion between the pioneer advocates of radical parliamentary 
change and the partial, piecemeal legislation of 1832, 1867, or 1884. Histor- 
ians are natural ‘success men’; they normally feel impelled to write of men 
and movements, not merely interesting in themselves, but also effective in 
determining the course of future events. Unable to make this claim for the 
radicals of the 1790’s and, perhaps, fearful of being charged with antiquar- 
ianism or dreadfully unfashionable whiggism, few latter-day students have 
cared to enquire closely into this subject. 

A more satisfying and accurate appreciation of the movement may be 
inspired by remembering that it belongs in spirit, as well as time, to the 
eighteenth century. The Glorious Revolution; Robert Walpole and the Pitts; 
whig supremacy and tory reaction; mercantilism ‘and civil list reform—hence 
came the concepts and maxims then alive in politically conscious minds. The 
Gordon riots and the Yorkshire movement, even the excise disturbances and the 
Levellers, provide comparisons just as fruitful as those with Peterloo, chartism, 
or (an extraordinarily similar phenomenon) the cause of the suffragettes. 

This is not to imply that Veitch, Brown, and the others were completely 
awry in describing these men as harbingers of modern democratic theory. 
If, for example, the suggested comparison with the Levellers is applied, then 
one becomes very conscious that ‘the Age of Reason’ divides the two. Both 
groups urged universal suffrage, spoke of the purity of the Saxon constitu- 


1Since this article was written there has been published W. S. Hill-Reid, John 
Grant’s Journey (London, 1957). This work adds some interesting detail to our know- 
ledge of Margarot’s life in Australia; the author uncritically accepts the stereotyped 
view of Margarot’s character. 

3P. A. Brown, The French Revolution in English History (London, 1923); Robert 
Birley, The English Jacobins (Oxford, 1924); G. S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary 
Reform (London, 1913); H. W. Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution (Glasgow, 
1912). A good recent account of the L.C.S. is given by Henry Collins in John Saville 
(ed.), Democracy and The Labour Movement (London, 1954). 
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tion, the laws of God and of nature, but the context and emphases they give 
these arguments are vastly different. Again, the eighteenth-century radicals 
shew a sharpening concern with economic change and injustice, not always 
prescient or incisive, but clearly perceptible. The franchise, for instance, is 
seen and consciously sought as an instrument for social change. 

The most important of the organizations formed in England after 1789 
was the London Corresponding Society, first presided over by one Maurice 
Margarot, whose brief term of office was closed by transportation, on a charge 
of sedition, to New South Wales. Oddly enough his political career did not 
then conclude; through sixteen years of exile, and thereafter on his return 
to England, Margarot continued to protest and theorize. Although possessing 
neither flexible and subtle mind nor unblemished character, on balance 
he ranks at least as worthy of commendation as any contemporary agitator.” 
As it happens, that balance has never been properly drawn, so the subsequent 
comments aim not only to illustrate and confirm the generalizations already 
stated, but to set right the record of an episode which, whiggery and anti- 
quarianism notwithstanding, remains a not inglorious chapter in the history 
of man’s endeavour to create the just society. 

As his name suggests Margarot, born in 1745, was not of English stock. 
His father was a wine and general merchant, operating chiefly in Portugal and 
France, although normally resident in London where his home had been a 
rendezvous for the radical faction in the days of ‘Wilkes and Liberty’.! Hav- 
ing received a classical education at the university of Geneva, Maurice applied 
himself to the care of the family business. Resident in France at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was acquainted with some of the leading personalities of 
the day and on returning to England early in 1792 at once interested himself 
in the L.C.S., already functioning under the leadership of Thomas Hardy. 
On 2 April of that year. the Society issued its first Address,? signed by Hardy 
but written by Margarot and expressing several of the themes to which he 
clung until death. Liberty was declared man’s birthright; his supreme duty, 
abhorrent though tumults and violence might be, the preservation of that 
liberty. The present was a time of crisis and degeneration: 


in consequence of a partial, unequal, and therefore inadequate Representation, 
together with the corrupt methods in which Representatives are elected; oppressive 
taxes, unjust laws, restrictions of liberty and wasting of the public money, have ensued. 


Five months later Hardy and Margarot carried to Paris the Society’s 
Congratulatory Address to the National Convention of France,” which forecast 
that ‘the triple alliance (not of Crowns, but) of the people of America, 
France, and Britain, will give freedom to Europe and peace to the whole 
world’. Before the end of the year Margarot had written two further pamph- 
lets, the first maintaining that although men should be rewarded in proportion 


Biographical notes by Hardy, doc. 212 seg., Place Collection, Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 27816. 

2 Memoir of Thomas Hardy (London, 1832), pp. 17 seq. 

3 Ibid., pp. 20 seg., p. 95. 
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to their talents, equality before the law should be absolute;! the second, 
couched as a letter to the home secretary, Dundas, demanded the speedy 
introduction of parliamentary reform.? 

Throughout 1793 Margarot busied himself with the affairs of the L.C.S., 
performing a great share of the secretarial duties although nominally holding 
the office of president. Contacts were made throughout both England and 
Scotland, high-water-mark being reached in November when Margarot and 
Joseph Gerrald set off for Edinburgh as delegates to the British’ Convention 
of the Friends of the People. After a false start caused by the tardy arrival of 
the Englishmen the convention settled down to lengthy discussion and 
constant resolutions. Margarot and Gerrald were the dominant figures in 
debate,* and doubtless took important part in composing the Address which 
the convention published on 19 November.’ The Norman conquest, asserted 
this document, had first planted ‘the tree of feudality’ in England, and despite 
Magna Carta and the expulsion of the Stuarts, its bitter fruits remained. 
The throne was now endangered, not by the convention, but by evil min- 
isters who encouraged the king to emulate James II. If the teachings of ‘the 
Prince of Peace’ were heeded in this crisis, the national debt would be alle- 
viated, commerce and manufactures flourish. The sole aim of the convention, 
however, was ‘THE RESTORATION OF ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS AND UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE’. As the sessions of the convention went on and on, the powers of 
authority apparently decided that drastic action should be taken. Early in 
December Margarot, Gerrald, and the convention’s secretary, William 
Skirving, were seized and arrested. Since Thomas Muir and Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer, when charged with sedition for propagating similar views a few 
months earlier, had already been sentenced to transportation, there could be 
little doubt that similar punishment would be inflicted on this occasion. 
Margarot was aware of this, but not at all cowed: ‘you will clearly see’, he 
wrote from his arrest, ‘that the people have all the Moneyed and Landed 
Interest united against us . . . therefore . . . adopt the most intimate union 
among yourselves and the most constant correspondence with other societies. ”® 

When Margarot emerged from the Black Bull, the Edinburgh hostel of 
his choice, on the first day of his trial (9 January) a cheering mob swept him 
with enthusiasm to the court. Doubtless encouraged by this demonstration 
Margarot immediately began a course of behaviour which justified its 
description as ‘a scene of Insolence, Effrontery, and Petulance unparalleled’.’ 

1 Address of the L.C.S., 29 Nov. 1792, published as Appendix D to the Second 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed by the House of Commons, 1794. 

š Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundass, London, 4 Dec. 1792. 

? The work of the L.C.S. at this time is documented in Add. MSS. 27814/5. For 
Margarot’s part, see the biographical notes by Hardy, loc. cit. 

‘The minutes are printed in Howell’s State Trials, xxiii [S.T.], col. 416 seq. 

5The Address of the British Convention assembled at Edinburgh, November 19, 
1793, to the People of Great Britain, London. 

° Margarot to L.C.S., 12 Dec. 1793, P.R.O., Treasury Solicitor’s Papers, 3497. 

7R. Dundas to H. Dundas, 15 Jan. 1794, P.R.O., Home Office Papers, H.O. 


102/10, An account of the popular excitement in Edinburgh is given in the Annual 
Register, 1794, under the Chronicle for the respective dates. 
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He protested at the absence from the court of the lord-justice general (the 
office was a well-paid sinecure)!; commented rudely on the breadth of the 
lord-justice clerk’s accent? and demanded of him, ‘My Lord, did you not say 
that the Mob would be the better for letting a little BLOOD ?’$; sought to 
subpoena for his defence Henry Dundas, William Pitt, and the duke of New- 
castle. Although his sole point of technical substance concerned the denial of 
free admission to the court, he succeeded very well in enraging the bench 
beyond measure. Each day the mob accompanied him to and fro, glorifying 
his progress with banners waving the slogan ‘Liberty and Virtue; Reason; 
Justice and Truth’. Retribution followed, for on 13 January the ‘mobility’ 
were driven off the route by armed soldiers: ‘We had’, wrote Robert Dundas, 
‘after full deliberation, resolved to proceed with the utmost severity.* 
Margarot fought on however, and his four-hour peroration stressed the need 
for reform, the peaceful intention of the convention, and the tragedy that 
commerce between England and France, which he personally had done much 
to foster, should be destroyed by war. All, of course, in vain; Margarot was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation after a final summing up, later 
described by an eminent Scottish judge as ‘the most monstrous that has ever 
been uttered from any modern British bench’.® Skirving and Gerrald were 
treated likewise. The response of the Society for Constitutional Information 
in London was to resolve ‘that Law ceases to be an Object of Obedience 
whenever it becomes an Instrument of Oppression’.* Margarot and Skirving 
now joined Muir and Palmer on board the transport vessel Surprize, which 
finally set sail in April 1794. The interim had been spent in arranging a 
passage, on the conditions normally accorded a free settler, for Mrs. Margarot, 
and in settling personal business.” A message of encouragement to his fellow- 
radicals (‘For God's sake, my worthy friends, do not relax in the cause of free- 
dom’)® and of defiance to Dundas (‘however you may think proper to punish 


1T he trial has beem published in several editions, including the State Trials. 
Undocumented facts in the following section are from this source. 

*John Kay, A Series of Original Portraits and Caricature Etchings, 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, 1838), i. 169. 3 The Trial of Maurice Margarot (London, 1794), frontispiece. 

«Letter of R. Dundas, loc. cit.; see also Peel to H. Dundas, 13 Jan. 1794, H.O. 102/10. 

5Henry, Lord Cockburn, An Examination of the Trials for Sedition . . . in Scotland, 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1888), ii. 12. 

8 First Report of the Secrecy Committee 1794, pp. 10-11. 

7 See the several letters in Historical Records of New South Wales, [H.R.N.S.W.] 
ii. App. F. 

®Letter of ro Mar. 1794 to Norwich United Societies, Second Secrecy Committee 
Report, pp. 20-21. He went on to refer to the possibility of a French invasion, for 
which Brown considered him subversive, op. cit., p. 145. Furthermore, Brown 
quotes a passage from the Dropmore Papers which suggests that Margarot was a 
professional agent (ii. 514; cf. ib. 480). The same source indicates that the French 
government planned to arrange the escape of the ‘Martyrs’, and to present Margarot 
with an estate confiscated from the duc de Richemont (iii. 374; ii. 543-44). Un- 
doubtedly M.M. felt a greater devotion to the French than the English government at 
this time, and apparently this sympathy was reciprocated, but the present writer is 
confident that Margarot always acted with spontaneous, disinterested enthusiasm. 
(References indicated by Miss Barbara Atkins, Canberra University College.) 
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my body, my mind preserves its independence’), and the long, long journey 
was begun. i 

Before Rio de Janeiro was reached a convict mutiny erupted, in which 
Margarot believed T. F. Palmer to be implicated, and therefore approved the 
captain’s punishment of his fellow-prisoner. Skirving, Muir and Gerrald 
(who followed the others out to N.S.W.) took Palmer’s side in this dissension, 
and Margarot’s behaviour at the time has ever since been regarded as proving 
him unscrupulous and dishonest. The justice of this verdict shall be exam- 
ined below; for the present we shall concern ourselves with our hero’s life 
after arrival in the tiny penal settlement, then only six years founded, which 
was centred on Sydney Cove. He wrote to Lieut.-Governor Grose imme- 
diately, demanding ‘Freedom, the common birthright of Britons!’ his argu- 
ment being that the mere act of arrival in the colony discharged the sentence 
of transportation. Grose’s reply was cool,? and when Crown law authorities 
studied the proposition they not surprisingly found it invalid. Nevertheless, 
the Colonial Office had instructed that political prisoners were not to be 
treated as ordinary convicts, so each was given a cottage and garden, and 
virtual liberty to do as he wished.* Margarot, despite an occasional grumble 
in his homeward letters,’ settled down happily enough and made an initially 
favourable impression on Governor Hunter. The first letter Marga rot 
wrote from the antipodes assured his English friends that he would assi- 
duously collect information on local affairs,’ and it is possible that he did this 
so well as to become unofficial informant to Hunter.® 

If so all the more interesting, for simultaneously this governor was being 
vehemently criticized by Fyshe Palmer, and his comments were being noticed 
in high places. It is a striking indication of the nature of eighteenth-century 
government that the rather splenetic aspersions of a man found guilty of 
sedition should have caused the recall of a colonial governor. Yet such was 
Palmer’s achievement,® and Margarot’s knowledgé of the fact must have 
exacerbated the hostile jealousy already subsisting between the two radicals. ! 


IH.R.N.S.W., ii. 852-3. 

*See Historical Records of Australia, Series I [H.R.A.], v. 536 seq. 

š H.R.N.S.W., ii. 886. 

4 Ibid., iti. 396, 730, and below. 

5 Several are mentioned specifically below; there are others in Add. MSS. 27816. 

°H.R.N.S.W., ii. 882. 

"Letter to L.C.S., 14 Dec. 1794, The Correspondence of the L.C.S. (London, 
n.d.), p. 41. . 

° So Margarot claimed in his letter to Under-Secretary John King, r Oct. 1800, 
H.R.N.S.W., iv. 215 seg. Note that both (and only) Hunter and M.M. were urging 
at this time that a commission of enquiry should come out to N.S.W., and likewise 
alleged that King allied himself with the officer clique during his first few months 
in the colony. 

° Cf. Hunter to Portland, H.R.A., ii. 394 seq., and the homeward letter of T. F. 
Palmer, 14 Aug. 1797, published as a broadsheet (copy in the National Library, 
Canberra, Australia). Although Palmer’s name is not explicitly mentioned in the 
official correspondence, there can be no question of his influence on Portland. Cf. 
M. H. Ellis, John Macarthur (Sydney, 1955), p. 149. 
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So another care was added to his constant troubles—financial difficulties, ill- 
health, denial of settler’s rights to Mrs. Margarot, and concern with the 
degenerate state of the colony’s life." For Margarot’s sense of justice had 
quickly been aroused by the sight of the military officers, with a few select 
others (Palmer among them), engrossing the colony’s trade and practising 
the most blatant extortion. To root out this corruption he urged that a com- 
mission (including the colony’s first governor, Arthur Phillip) be despatched 

' to the colony. “Despite the strain imposed by these problems, the picture of 
the Margarots given us by Joseph Holt, the well-known United Irishman who 
landed as a convict early in 1800, is pleasant, almost idyllic. Immediately 
on arrival he was invited to dine at their cottage, which overlooked that most 
beautiful sight, Sydney harbour. At the subsequent meal, served by an 
assigned convict, Holt was besieged with questions on the state of Europe, 
often finding himself incompetent to satisfy his host’s thirst for news. He 
heard Margarot’s sceptical comments on the partiality of justice in N.S.W., 
and was soon to appreciate their force. But the remark of a senior officer that 
he had been visiting ‘the most seditious house in the colony’, Holt treated 
with disdain. 

Margarot clashed, soon and inevitably, with Hunter’s successor, Philip 
King, who shewed his knowledge of the latter’s fate by treating any convict 
likely to report to the Colonial Office with the most acute suspicion. At their 
first meeting Margarot offered the governor-elect a perusal of his papers, 
using words which were at least impudent, and could well have been inter- 
preted as a threat to spy and inform. Margarot’s name was briefly mentioned 
when enquiries were made into alleged rebellious schemes among Irish 
convicts in September-October 1800,4 but almost four years passed before 
the administration took any direct action against him. In July or August 1804 
his papers were seized and the governor scandalized by ‘the very elegant 
Republican sentiments’ there expressed.° He found letters from English 
radicals, slanders against British ministers of state,® fierce criticisms of the 

‚local administration, and a record of constant visits to Margarot’s home by the 
. ‚most discontented and unruly section of the colonial community. Among 
these were several United Irishmen alleged to have been active in preparing 


1 All exposed in the letters to England mentioned above. See also letter to John 
King, 30 Jan. 1800, enclosed in letter of 26 Apr. 1812, P.R.O., Colonial Office Papers, 
C.O. 201/62. 

2T, C. Croker (ed.), Memoirs of Joseph Holt, 2 vols. (London, 1838), ii. 65 seq. 

3° I know my duty and you may depend upon my fulfilling it.’ Cf. Margarot to John 
King, 1 Oct., 1800, loc. cit.; it is possible that Margarot did write regularly to the 
Colonial Office, but if so, few of the letters were preserved. All those extant in the 
files are indicated in this article. “H.R.A. ii. 579. 

5H.R.A., v. 138. For events prior to the seizure, see G. W. Rusden, History of 
Australia, 3 vols. London, 1883), i. 301 seg. Rusden had access to documents, the 
location of which is now unknown. Extracts from these, however, are among the 
Rusden Papers, Library of Trinity College, University of Melbourne. My thanks are 
due to the Warden of the College for permission to study these papers, from which 
otherwise undocumented facts concerning Margarot’s activity are taken. 

°H.R.A., v. 535. 
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the events of 4 March 1804, when a body of labouring convicts had risen in 
hopeless revolt." Margarot’s diaries include several expressions of sympathy 
for the ‘Droves of poor Irishmen after most cruel treatment at home... sent 
to Botany Bay to experience if possible worse’; and it is likely that he did 
personally assist in planning the rebellion.! Other visitors, and probable 
confidants, were members of the French expedition of discovery which had 
visited Port Jackson two years before—at a time of highly precarious peace.? 
His papers prophesied the day when the colony would free itself of the mother 
country. ... ‘It has been observed that the Empire of the World has uni- 
formly moved from East to West—in making the circuit of the globe it must, 
therefore, after America has enjoyed it, make its way eastward once more.’ 

Margarot had some positive suggestions for the regeneration of New South 
Wales. To solve the basic problem of preventing settlers from mortgaging 
all their property to extortionate profiteers in return for rum and other 
necessities of life, he suggested that residence on farms should be compulsory, 
a maximum be fixed on all retail prices and interest rates, and a colonial 
currency be set in circulation. King could hardly have been soothed by 
reading these passages for he, too, had seen the wisdom of such measures and 
had sought, with some success, to effect them.3 But in arguing that no one 
should be allowed to live merely by commerce (activity which ‘should be 
limited within very narrow bounds’), nor own more than sixty acres of land, 
Margarot’s radicalism was distinctive. Although angered by these papers, 
King did not immediately follow his officers’ advice to re-transport ‘the 
Miscreant’ to one or other of the out-settlements‘; instead he answered 
Margarot’s claim to be employed from England as a reporter on colonial 
matters with the grant of some writing materials ‘to enable him to continue 
that imaginary office’. This air of whimsy is surely forced: King either feared 
that Margarot might, after all, be speaking the truth, or, at last, had decided 
to utilize for himself this willing source of information.’ Whatever the 
case, the governor changed his mind by July 1805, when Margarot was _ 
shipped first to Norfolk Island, and thence to Van Dieman’s Land. There he 
told the lieut.-governor that a commission was on its way from England, and 
that King was moving him about ‘that I might be drowned or lose my life, 
but I am a bit of good stuff’. These remarks were duly referred to a bench 
of magistrates in the mother colony, who advised that this ‘highly insolent 
and contemptuous’ character be punished with hard labour. King, citing the 
condition of the prisoner’s health as his reason, still restrained; Margarot 
was merely re-transported once again—this time to the tiny settlement at 

1 Note that he burnt some papers just a few days before the outbreak, ibid., p. 138. 
The quotation is from his letter to Lord Liverpool, 2 June 1812, C.O. 201/63. 

2Cf, Rusden, loc. cit. 

S This, and other general statements concerning N.S.W. at this time, derive from 
fairly intense research into the subject. 

4Cf. King to U.-S. Sullivan, 21 Aug. 1804, H.R.A., v. 143. 

5Cf. King’s remarks: ‘his information . . . would, as it has been, be an inducement 
for me continuing him here.’ Ibid., p. 535. ` 

*Rusden, loc. cit. 
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Newcastle—and threatened with hard labour and flagellation should he 
misbehave further.! 

This was early in 1806, and Margarot’s remaining four years in Australia 
are without record. In mid-1810 the Margarots landed at Liverpool, with 
‚three guineas in hand—identical with the sum they possessed when disem- 
barking at Sydney Cove sixteen years before.2 The home-comer soon com- 
menced to plague the Home Office for the payment of two bills, originally 
left with Thomas Hardy, from whom they had been impounded in May 
1794°; having there succeeded, compensation was sought from the Colonial 
Office for wrongs suffered in Australia, such as his papers being seized, and 
the failure to treat Mrs. Margarot as a free settler.* Above all he complained 
bitterly of his detention in the colony for two years beyond the term of his 
sentence, which, he said, was the result of his long hostility to the officer 
clique. For, on 26 January 1808, these men had deposed Governor William 
Bligh and established a régime which gave full scope to profiteering, rum- 
running, and exercise of personal animosities. The letters in which Margarot 
made these points are full of the old arrogance, especially and not unjusti- 
fiably when he insists that had his warnings on the state of colonial affairs 
been heeded, the rebellion could never have occurred.” The plea for recom- 
pense was not heeded, but at least he was invited to appear as a witness before 
a committee of the house of commons then enquiring into transportation.® 
The chief theme of his evidence was the turpitude of the officer junto, which 
was stated well enough, but without sufficient recognition of the changes 
which had taken place since he first violently brushed against it. However, 
his remarks were listened to carefully by the committee which, broadly 
speaking, accepted the point of view he expressed. Thus, however unsatis- 
factory his relations with Hunter and King, however much abuse piled on his 
name, Margarot at last tasted the pleasure of affecting the trend of colonial 
policy. 

His attitude to English politics had changed hardly at all. ‘At my depar- 
` ture’, he wrote Lord Liverpool in May 1812, ‘the tree of corruption was 
growing up, during my absence it must have bloomed, for at my return I 
find it in full bearing of its poisonous fruit’.? So vigorous did his interest 
remain that within the next few months he published two pamphlets, 
Thoughts on Revolution, and Proposal for a Grand National Jubilee.” "The 


1H.R.A., v. 537-8. 

*Doc. 102, and Hardy to Joyce, rz and 18 Jan. 1811, Add. MSS. 27816; evidence 
to the Committee of the House of Commons enquiring into Transportation, ordered 
` to be printed 10 July 1812. 3Hardy’s Memoir, p. 75 n. 

‘C.0. 201/59, 62, 63, are interspersed with these letters, the most important of 
which are separately noted. 

5 Margarot to Liverpool, 29 Mar. 1812, C.O. 201/62. See note 2 above. 

?Margarot to Liverpool, 2 June 1812, loc. cit. 

®Harlow, 1812. Copies in Cambridge University Library and the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

*Sheffield, n.d. Copy in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, corrected in M. M.’s 
handwriting. 
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former urged ‘A LOYAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION’, by means of 
radical reform which would ‘deliver the Kingly power and the people con- 
jointly from an odious and despotic yoke’. The long-continued war was 
attacked on both moral and economic grounds—‘it is the people’s blood that 
flows . . . the people pay the expense, government and its hangers on reap the 
profit’. "Man had to throw off the incubus of ‘the firm alliance of church and 
state . . . power their seat, superstition political and religious their shield, an 
army their weapon, the people their prey’.! Although muddled and poorly 
written Margarot’s final pamphlet is the most interesting of his writings. 
The title-page tells us that the aim of the ‘Jubilee’ was Returning To Every 
Man His Own and thereby Extinguishing Both Want and War. The usual 
fulminations against the national debt, war, taxes, and tyranny are repeated, 
but take second place to a theoretical attack on the economic basis of society, 
‘whence flows in a regular progression, encrease of wealth to the few, of 
poverty to the more numerous middle ranks, and overwhelming misery to the 
still greater mass, the Labourers, the Artisans, and the Manufacturers. The 
poor Houses fill, and the wealth of the nation finds its way into the pockets 
of a small number of intriguers and speculators’. As remedy Margarot pro- 
posed—and here his experiences in Australia shewed very clear—that every 
family be settled on a small plot of land, and that commerce be curtailed to 
the limit. As we might expect, the proposed means to this end was a reversion 
to the Saxon constitution, a denial of ‘the ungenerous, the unmanly, the 
degrading idea that property was entitled to representation in preference 
to man.”* 

October and November 1812 saw Margarot in Scotland where he was 
suspected of urging the Associated Weavers of Scotland to revolt.? A few 
months later he wrote to Archibald Hamilton Rowan,‘ old comrade of the 
1790’s, asking for financial assistance, offering as security a proposed history of 
N.S.W. The next two summers were spent in France trying vainly to resume 
the threads of his old business. Death came on 11 November 1815; his 
remarkable wife survived some twenty years. 

Among the mourners at Margarot’s funeral was Thomas Hardy, whose 
faithful loyalty had never wavered and who had striven hard to ease his 
friend’s last years. On the one hand he had organized a testimonial fund; on 
the other, encouraged Maurice to clear his name of the odium cast by the 
publication of Fyshe Palmer’s Narrative® of the Surprize mutiny. As already 
stated this incident has thoroughly affected the historiography of ‘The 


1Quotations from pp. 40, 36, 12. 

2 Quotations from pp. 15, 22. 

3Letters of Colquhoun, 17 Nov. 1812, and Connelly, 25 Nov. 1812, H.O. 102/22. 
Cockburn’s story, loc. cit., that Margarot had by now turned tory is obviously in- 
accurate. - 

tW. H. Drummond (ed.), The Autobiography of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esq. 
(Dublin, 1840), pp. 389-91. 

5 T’here are many documents at Add. MSS. 27816. The fullest account of the 
mutiny is in the Supreme Court Papers, Mitchel Library, New South Wales, bundle 
19. I have studied these documents by permission of the Trustees. 
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Scottish Martyrs’ (as the five political prisoners transported in 1794 have 
become known) and is largely responsible for creating a uniform antipathy 
to Margarot. The intricacies of the whole affair are beyond comprehension, 
but we might now attempt to arrive at a conclusion more just than that 
normally accepted. 

The above account should have already made clear the chief traits of 
Margarot’s, character. He was dogmatic, vain, self-important in a way that 
made him susceptible to any shadow of the aristocratic embrace. His faculty 
of rubbing people on the raw was highly developed; he surrendered too easily 
to personal animosities. In particular he was jealous of Palmer, Muir and 
Gerrald—men of some standing whose cause had been taken up in parliament 
and elsewhere by influential friends.t Another element in this antagonism 
was their comparative affluence: Margarot was always in financial difficulties 
and over-ready to assume that the efforts of others rather than himself should 
solve this problem.? 

But does the recognition of these faults necessarily dispose us to accept in 
toto Palmer’s charge that Margarot had maliciously supplied false information 
to Captain Campbell of the Surprize? It would seem not, for two reasons. 
First, the part that Margarot played in convincing Campbell that Palmer and 
Skirving were suspects, is not at all certain. He and the captain were undoubt- 
edly on close terms; but it must be noted that in his first letter to England 
after the outbreak, Margarot did not accuse even Palmer of direct complicity? 
—which might have been dissembling, but if so was highly uncharacteristic, 
for Maurice was always certain of the absolute rightness of any position he 
maintained. Only as time passed, with Palmer, Skirving and Muir all hostile 
to him, did Margarot declare flatly that Palmer was involved; Skirving he 
ever described as the latter’s tool,* while his attitude to Muir remained 
generous.® Secondly, it is not irrelevant to note that Palmer’s personality was 
such as would quite possibly give ground for accusing him of abetting the 
mutineers. He was not a man of surpassing idealism: in direct contrast to 
Margarot he quickly decided that concern for politics would be altogether 
out of place in N.S.W., and on the voyage bought up a stock of rum which 
proved the basis for lucrative and ably-conducted commerce and speculation 
in the colony. Moreover, Palmer had a vituperatively critical tongue, which 
he applied in quick succession to the administrations of Phillip, Grose and 


1See, e.g., letter of 14 Dec. 1794, Correspondence of the L.C.S., p. 41. Each of the 
three is included in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Thus he appropriated the whole of the donation sent by Norwich sympathizers 
to the Surprize for himself, letter of 10 Mar. 1794, Appendix B (No. 3), Report of 
the Second Secrecy Committee. See also his letter to Hardy, 1 Mar. 1796, Add. 
MSS. 27816. 

3 First letter from Rio to the L.C.S., Correspondence of the L.C.S., pp. 8-9. 

4Second letter from Rio, ibid., and doc. 102, Add. MSS. 27816. 

5‘] wish him luck’, he commented after Muir’s escape from N.S.W.; letter to 
Goddard 27 Apr. 1796, Add. MSS. 27816. 

*Cf. the article by M. Masson, Scottish Historical Review, xiii (1916) 162-63 
and T. F. Palmer, Narrative on board the Surprize (Cambridge, 1797), p. 41. 
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Hunter." It is likely that he did criticize the captain of the Surprize to all who 
would listen to him, and so gave occasion, although very probably not justi- 
fication, for the punishment Campbell dealt him. When, at Hardy’s request, 
Francis Place enquired into the whole subject of the mutiny, which he did 
with painstaking, characteristic thoroughness, his sound and just conclusion 
was, ‘In all this I see nothing but great indiscretion, especially in Palmer who 
gave wine and money to some of the convicts and in Margarot in being too 
~ familiar with the master.’ When, in 1837, partisans of Palmer’s memory 
objected to Margarot’s name being included in the epitaph on the monument 
to the Martyrs then being erected on Edinburgh’s Calton Hill, Place dis- 
counted their vehement allegations.? 

This intelligent man’s judgment, based on retrospective study of the 
documents, especially when coupled with the attitude of Thomas Hardy, 
who suffered if anyone did by Margarot’s vanity and financial laxness, 
deserves our attention. Nor should we overlook the consistently enthusiastic 
terms in which other members of the L.C.S. spoke of their erstwhile leader; 
and particular emphasis might be given to the reaction of shocked disbelief 
felt by one, George Mealmaker (who knew both Palmer and Margarot, but 
had closer relations with the former), when he first heard rumours of the 
alleged events aboard the Surprize.4 

We must allow that Margarot’s passion to be the power behind authority 
caused him sometimes to behave foolishly, and that he fully shared the arro- 
gance which is so common among consciously progressive thinkers. But to 
allow these facts to remain the best-known concerning his life and character 
is unfortunate and wrong. The mainspring of all his actions was a deep and 
genuine passion for social justice and reform; those aims he pursued for over 
twenty years at heavy financial and physical cost. This must surely be the 
essential theme in the story of his struggles and adventures. 


MicHAEL RoE 


!See above, and Palmer to Joyce, 15 Dec. 1794, and Palmer to Lindsey, 15 Sept. 
1795, H.R.N.S.W., ii. 870, 881. 

*Letter to T. Thompson, 13 Feb. 1837, Add. MSS. 27816. 

*See especially Scott to Grote, 8 July 1837/ ibid., which accuses M. M. of having 
been a police informer. 

‘Letter of 3 Sept. 1795, Correspondence of the L.C.S., pp. 59-60. Unsigned, but 
authorship indicated by.internal evidence. There are many tributes to Margarot in 
Add. MSS. 27816 
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Some National Sources for Protestant Nonconformist 
and Roman Catholic History‘ 


MANY OF THE NATIONAL SOURCES for nonconformist history, including 
those deriving from the compulsory registration of dissenting meeting places 
between 1689 and 1852, have been reviewed by Mr. W. R. Powell in this 
Bulletin, xxv (1952) 213. During the nineteenth century administrative 
changes, consequent on the progressive removal of disabilities under which 
nonconformists had laboured, combined with a growing parliamentary 
interest in the creation and preservation of central statistical records, resulted 
in the accumulation at the General Register Office, Somerset House, of 
further source material. This not only supplements the study of this earlier 
period, but renders possible an extension of detailed research over the period 
from 1852 to the present day. 

One important group of these records was created as a result of changes in 
the marriage law. Lord Hardwicke’s Act of 1753 (26 Geo. II, c. 33) for 
preventing clandestine marriages had laid it down that all marriages (except 
those of Jews and Quakers), in order to be considered valid, must be celebrated 
by a clergyman of the Church of England. The act, however, did not in 
practice put an end to forms of marriage performed in nonconformist chapels 
or by nonconformist ministers, though such marriages would seem to have 
been extra-legal. Apart from a minor amendment in 1823 the law, as declared 
in Hardwicke’s Act, remained unchanged until 1836 when the Marriage Act 
of that year (6 & 7 Wm. IV, c. 85) placed nonconformist marriages on vir- 
tually the same footing as anglican marriages. This act not only established 
for the first time a form of civil marriage but also set up machinery for the 
registration of protestant nonconformist and Roman catholic places of wor- 
ship as places for the solemnization of marriages. At the same time a royal 
commission was appointed to consider the problem of nonconformists’ 
registers and records, in order that they should obtain retrospectively the legal 
validity already accorded to parochial records. The commission’s report, 
published in 18381 listed the holdings of 3,630 religious congregations, 


1This article was originally prepared for the guidance of contributors to the 
Victoria County Histories. Its author wishes to thank the Registrar-General and 
his department for help in compiling it. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Non-parochial Registers or Records, 1838, 
[148] H.C. (1837-8), XXVIII. 377, supplemented in 1857 by [2331] H.C. (1857-8), 
XXIII. 241. 
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including foreign protestant churches in England, and provides much valuable 
information for the historian, including dates of foundation and dissolution, 
extant registers and ministers in office in 1838. By the Non-Parochial 
Registers Act of 1840 (3 & 4 Vict., c. 92) the nonconformists’ registers were 
deposited at the General Register Office, and given thereby a statutory 
validity. After a further accretion, the Registrar-General published, in 1859, 
a list of the registers and records then in his custody, with a supplementary 
section on the Society of Friends’ records of births, marriages and burials.! 

According to section 18 of the Marriage Act (1836) nonconformist places 
of worship could, on payment of a fee, be registered for the solemnization of 
marriages, upon certification to the Registrar-General that the premises 
had been used for worship for a minimum period of one year. The certifi- 
cates, signed, as the Act prescribes, by twenty or more householders, are 
preserved at the General Register Office, together with a cumulative register. 
Such certificates are gazetted, and an annual Official List of registered chapels, 
divided by registration district, was printed, from about the time the Act 
came into force, for circulation to superintendent registrars. There is a 
slightly imperfect set at the General Register Office, and it is possible that 
lists are available locally. 

Protestant dissenting congregations were still required, by the provisions 
of the Toleration Act of 1689 (1 Wm. & Mary, Sess. 1, c. 18), to register their 
meeting places with the clerk of the peace of the county, city or borough, or 
with the appropriate bishop or archdeacon, and in 1812 the Places of Religious 
Worship Act (52 Geo. III, c. 155) required that places so registered should 
also be certified to the other registering authorities. In the changed condi- 
tions of the nineteenth century the Church of England found this situation 
an embarrassment rather than a privilege, and, in 1852, Edward Denison, 
bishop of Salisbury, complaining in the house of lords that he had been abused 
in his diocese for ‘licensing’ socialists and Mormons, introduced a ‘Protestant 
Dissenters Bill’ to abolish ecclesiastical, while retaining lay, registration. 
When the bill came before the Commons, John Bright inserted an amend- 
ment transferring registration completely from the former authorities, and 
adding it to the functions of the Registrar-General. Thus amended, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters Act (15 & 16 Vic., c. 36) received the Royal Assent on 30 
June 1852. Nonconformists continued to object to the compulsory nature of 
registration, which the act had perpetuated, and in 1855 the Places of Worship 
Registration Act (18 & 19 Vic., c. 81), which made registration permissive, 
replaced the 1852 legislation. 

The 1852 and 1855 acts have resulted in the accumulation of an important 
body of administrative records. On 29 June 1852 the Registrar-General 
circulated the clerks of county and borough quarter sessions, and the regis- 
trars of dioceses and archdeaconries, requesting a return of all protestant 
nonconformist places of worship that had been registered from 1689 to 1852, 
and of Roman catholic chapels registered since the passing of the Roman 

1Lasts of Non-parochial Registers and Records in the Custody of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages, 1859. 
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Catholic Chapels Act in 1791 (31 Geo. III, c. 32). These returns, recording 
more than 54,000 separate registrations, are preserved in the General Register 
Office, in a number of bound volumes, arranged alphabetically and by type 
of authority. The returns were made on a standard form divided into nine 
columns: for a serial number, for the name or description of the place of 
worship, for the parish or place, for the county, for the religious denomina- 
tion, and for the name, residence, and rank or profession of persons certifying. 
The entries-on the forms were arranged in the chronological order of regis- 
tration. Not all of the columns were always completed. 

The usefulness of this concentration of sources, which in their original 
form may be widely distributed, may easily be appreciated by considering 
the example of Birmingham, which lies within the ancient administrations 
of one borough, three counties, two dioceses and two archdeaconries. The 
returns are, however, of uneven value. While, for example, for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire there are 953 entries for a period stretching from 1689 
to 1853, for Wiltshire there are only 27, the earliest dated 1784, and the clerk 
of the peace for Norfolk was unable to discover any record at all of dissenters’ 
registrations in his county. Similarly, while the diocese of London returned 
a total of 2,426 registrations from 1689, the Lichfield diocesan registrations, 
to the number of 1,883, are entered only from 1751, and the 852 Worcester 
diocesan entries date only from 1806. On the other hand some of the 1852 
returns may well relate to registrations of which the original records have 
been subsequently lost or destroyed. A comprehensive survey of the 1852 
returns received, together with reprints of the administrative circulars that 
elicited them and a statistical analysis of the results, was published as a 
parliamentary paper in 1853.1 

The 1852 return was not the first survey of nonconformity to be taken in 
the nineteenth century. It had at least three predecessors. First, in 1809 the 
house of lords required clerks of the peace and diocesan registrars to submit 
an account of the number of ‘licences issued’ in each year from 1760 to 1808.2 
Secondly, in 1822 Lord Sidmouth, as secretary of state, called for an account 
of registrations from 1809 to 1820.2 Thirdly, by resolution of the house of 
commons, carried on 19 June 1829, clerks of the peace were required to 
return ‘the number of places of worship not of the Church of England in each 
parish; distinguishing as far as possible of what sect or persuasion and the 
total number of each sect’.4 These returns, the fullest yet, were laid on the 
table of the House on 21 May 1830,5 but only a single county return, for 
Lancaster, was subsequently published. The secretary of state’s adminis- 
trative circular, like the resolution itself, was ambiguously worded, and the 
nature of the individual county returns seems to have varied greatly according 
to the interpretation of the clerk concerned. Copies of these returns and local 


‘Returns relating to Dissenters’ Places of Worship, H.C. 156 (1852-3), LX XVIII. 83. 

®Lord’s Journals, xlvii. 3380. ®Warws. Record Office Q.S. 10/10. 

“Commons Journals, Ixxxiv. 406b. 5 Ibid., Ixxxv. 458a. 

°Churches, Chapels and Chapels of Ease of the Church of England, and Places of 
Worship not of the Church of England, in Lancashire, H.C. 664 (1830), XXIX. (2). 11. 
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returns obtained by the clerks of the peace in compiling them are sometimes 
available in local record offices.} 

Yet another survey was embodied in a parliamentary paper published in 
1836, which gives an account of dissenting meeting houses and roman catholic 
chapels registered up to that year.? This survey is of especial interest because 
some clerks of the peace, particularly those of corporate towns, gave returns 
not, as requested, of registrations, but of existing chapels, with details of 
denomination, location, and occasionally, of their history. 

Registrations made under the 1852 and 1855 acts are entered in a cumula- 
tive manuscript Worship Register at the General Register Office, each succes- 
sive volume of which contains an index to the entries within it arranged by 
registration districts. The act of 1852 laid it down that the Registrar-General 
should prepare annually from this register a printed list of registrations for 
circulation to superintendent registrars, at whose offices it would be open to 
public inspection without charge. No lists made under this act are known 
to survive. The act of 1855 provided that a list should be compiled and 
printed in 1856 ‘and also at such subsequent periods as one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State shall from time to time in that behalf order or 
direct’, and should be open to public inspection on payment of a fee. The 
only lists made under this act that have been discovered for the nineteenth 
century are those for 18568 and 18764 which are in the General Register 
Office library, and that for 1882, which was published as a parliamentary 
paper.® In 1902 the Official List of Places Registered for the Solemnization 
of Marriage was enlarged to include all registered places of worship, and 
published in this form annually until 1915. From 1915 to the present day 
publication has been at intervals of several years, with the interpolation of 
annual lists of addenda. 

Entries in the Official List are given numbers corresponding to the entries 
in the Worship Register, and to items in the bound volumes of certificates 
submitted on registration, which are also preserved at the General Register 
Office. The Official Lists are therefore easily used as a key to the manuscript 

records. 

Since even the compulsory legislation of 1852 did not include sanctions, 
and the act of 1855 was only permissive, it cannot be assumed that the Wor- 
ship Register is complete. On the other hand registration under the acts has 
always offered certain important material advantages. It exempts a congre- 
gation’s funds from public inspection under the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, 


1See, e.g., F. G. Emmison, Guide to the Essex Record Office (1946-8), p. 78; 
Sussex Record Publications, No. 2, Descriptive Report on the... Records of... West 
and East Sussex (1954), p. 66; R. Sharpe France, Guide to the Lancashire Record 
Office (1948), p. 14. Comparable returns are also preserved in the Wiltshire and 
Worcester record offices. 

3 Return of Dissenting Meeting-houses and Roman Catholic Chapels in England and 
Wales, H.C. 443 (1836), XL. 267. 

3Cat. No. XA 1. “Cat. No. M 81, 29. 

š Return of Churches, Chapels and Buildings registered for Religious Worship, 
H.C. 401 (1882), L. 19. I 
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and since 1955 has exempted the place of worship from liability for rates.! 
It is also a prerequisite for registration of the premises for the solemnization 
of marriages. The 1855 act, unlike its predecessor, made provision for 
de-registration, by ministers, trustees or other responsible persons; the 
Registrar-General also carries out periodic revisions. But since there is no 
economic advantage in de-registration and it is not enforced by penalties, 
the process tends to be sporadic and is an unsatisfactory indication of the 
closing date of a place of worship. All de-registrations are gazetted. 

It is clear from these limitations alone that the Official List and the Wor- 
ship Register ought only to be used in conjunction with other sources. But 
so used, and considered with the returns of 1852, they provide a unique 
index to nonconformist activity from 1689 to the present day. 

Such an ‘index’ may be supplemented and corrected, for the nineteenth 
century, by reference to the general religious census of 1851, and the unoffi- 
cial surveys of 1872 and 1882. Individual returns of each congregation to the 
1851 census are preserved at the Public Record Office.? They yield inform- 
ation on the size of the congregation and the number of sittings available. 
Much of this information is summarized in a report published in 1854.3 The 
1872 census was compiled by the Nonconformist periodical for all towns in 
England and Wales with populations exceeding 20,000. For these it gives 
details of the numbers of anglican, nonconformist, and roman catholic places 
of worship, together with the total of sittings. The 1882 census® was compiled 
from locally published statistics for 84 towns in England and Wales, and 41 
in Scotland. It provides similar information, together with statistics of 
attendance at morning, afternoon and evening worship for each denomination. 
A list of original sources is included by the use of which it is often possible 
to obtain information on individual places of worship. 

Information on churches and chapels in Wales may also be obtained from 
the reports of a commission of enquiry into the state of education in Wales, 
published in 1847, which list Sunday schools, and give details of the premises 
used.® i 

R. B. Rose 


1Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 4 Eliz. II, c. 9. 
Even before this Act registration was held to strengthen a claim for exemption. 

777.0. 129. 

3Census of Great Britain, 1851. Religious Worship in England and Wales (London, 
1854). 

4 Nonconformist, 23 Oct. 1872 (supplement), and subsequent numbers. A similar 
study for London was published in 1865. Nonconformist, 15 Nov. 1865 (supplement). 

5A. Mearns, The Statistics of Attendance at Public Worship as published in England, 
Wales and Scotland by the Local Press, October 188x-May 1882 (London, 1882). A 
similar study for London was published in 1879: A. Mearns, Religious Statistics of 
London, 1879, and, for Birmingham, in Dec. 1892, by the Birmingham News. 

6 Reports of the Commissioners of Enquiry into the State of Education in Wales, H.C. 
870 (1847), XXVII. (1); H.C. 871 (1847), X XVII. (2); H.C. 872 (1847), XXVII (2), 
339. 


Notes and Documents 
English Officers of State, 1399-1485 


THE FOLLOWING LISTS of officials were made in preparation for the forth- 
coming second edition of thé Handbook of British Chronology (Royal Historical 
Society), and are given here by courtesy of the Editor of this journal so that the 
full apparatus of references shall be available. The lists of chancellors, 
treasurers and keepers of the privy seal in the first edition of the Handbook 
have been tested against the relevant sources and a number of corrections 
can be made; these amendments, together with some notices of dismissals, 
are shown below. The lists of stewards and treasurers of the household, with 
some notes of their previous offices, have been compiled for the first time, 
and are intended to continue the lists of these officers, until 1399 printed in 
T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England. All 
the unpublished sources cited here are among the Public Records, and I wish 
to acknowledge the assistance given by several of my colleagues at the Public 
Record Office in my search for profitable sources. 
R. L. STOREY 


[The following abbreviations are used: C.P.R. = Calendar of Patent Rolls; C.C.R. = 
Calendar of Close Rolls; Warr. = warrants; E. = exchequer; app. = appointed.] 


CHANCELLORS 


The appointments of chancellors were usually recorded as memoranda on the 
*.dorse of close rolls, but notices of a number of appointments must be sought in 
other record sources. Amendments are as follows: 


Edmund Stafford, bp. Dismissed after 15 July 


of Exeter. 1399. 
Thomas Arundel, arch- Acting from 23 Aug. to 
bp. of Canterbury. 3 Sept. 1399. 


John Scarle. Acting from 5 Sept. fol- 


lowing, and remained 


Warr. for Grt. Seal (C. 
81), file 582, nos. 


chancellor to Henry IV 
without any formal no- 
tice of appointment. 


12981-12994; T. D. 
Hardy, A Catalogue of 
Lords Chancellors . . . 
and Principal Officers of 
the High Court of 
Chancery (London, 
1843), p. 46. 
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Henry Beaufort, bp. of 
Lincoin. 


Thomas Langley, dean 
of York. 


Thomas Arundel. 
Thomas Beaufort, kt. 


John Stafford, bp. of 
Bath and Wells. 


William Waynflete, bp. 
of Winchester. 


George Neville, archbp. 
of York. 


Laurence Booth, bp. of 
Durham. 


Thomas Rotherham, bp. 
of Lincoln. 


App. 28 Feb. 1403. 


App. 2 Mar. 1405. 


Dismissed 21 Dec. 1409. 


Dismissed 20 or 21 Dec. 
FAIL. 


App. 25 Feb. 1432. 


Dismissed 7 July 1460. 


App. 29 Sept. 1470, and 
last addressed as chan- 
cellor in warrant dated 
4 Mar. 1471. 


Dismissed 27 May 1474. 


App. 27 May 1474. 

As archbp. of York, re- 
mained in office after 
the death of Edward 
IV, and was addressed 
as chancellor on 22 


Apr. 1483. 


C.C.R., 1402-1405, p. 
241.1 

E. of Receipt: Warr. for 
Issues, etc. (E. 404), - 
box 511, no. 263.2 


C.C.R., 1409-13, p. 115. 


Chanc. Warr., 653/7073- 
7086.8 


Chanc.: CL Rolls (C. 
54), no. 282, m. 8d., 
printed in Foedera 
(London, 1704-35), x. 
500, and C.C.R., 1429- 
7435, p. 181.4 


C.C.R., r454-I46r, p. 
459- 

Warr. for Issues, 
71/6/31. Chanc. Warr., 
781/1113. 


Exchequer L.T.R.: For- 
eign Accounts (E. 364), 
no. 109, rot. A.® 


Brevia Regia, Certifi- 
cates of Statute Mer- 
chant (C. 202 G), bun- 
dle 180.8 


1This is not a memorandum of appointment, but explicitly refers to Beaufort’s 


appointment on this day. 


2A debenture for his fee from the Great Wardrobe. 


3These are warrants addressed to Beaufort as chancellor on 20 Dec., and to John 
Wakering, keeper of the rolls of chancery, as keeper of the great seal from 21 Dec. 
until Arundel’s appointment on 5 Jan. 1412. 
“This memorandum has usually been misinterpreted—it states that Archbp. 


Kemp resigned the great seal on the feast of St. Matthias the Apostle, viz. 25 Feb., 
a Monday (C. R. Cheney, Handbook of Dates (Royal Hist. Soc., 1945), p. 142, col. 
2)—as 1432 was a leap year. Thus the following Tuesday when Stafford was 
appointed, was 26 Feb. and not 4 Mar., a week later, as this entry has previously been 
read. Warrants for the great seal were in fact addressed to Stafford from 25 Feb. 
(Chance. Warr., 694/2464-2466). 

5 This gives the account of the keeper of the hanaper for 13 & 14 Edward IV. 

As this particular certificate is from the Westminster Staple, it can really be 
accepted as evidence on this point. 
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John Russell, bp. of App. ro May 1482. In Foreign Accounts, 118, 


Rochester. response to royal letters rot. A. (Hanaper ac- 
dated 24 July 1485, he count for 1 Ed. V—2 
surrendered the great Rec. ITT). 


seal on the 29th; he was 
then bp. of Lincoln. 


TREASURERS 


Appointment was usually made by letters: patent under the great seal, and most 
appointments are therefore to be found in the Calendar of Patent Rolls. A few are 
not given there, and notices of such appointments in the first edition of the Hand- 


book mostly require correction, as follow: 


William, Lord Roos. 


Thomas Neville, Lord 


Furnival. 


Henry, Lord Scrope of 
Masham. 


John Pelham, kt. 


Roger Leche, kt. . 
Henry, Lord FitzHugh. 


Walter, Lord Hungerford. 


James Fiennes, Lord 
Say and Sele. 


App. 9 Sept. 1403. 

App. between 5 and 9 
Dec. 1404. 

Dismissed 20 Dec. 1411. 


App. 23 Dec. 1411. 


Dismissed 23 Nov. 1416. 
App. 6 Dec. 1416. 


App. 16 Mar. 1426. 


App. 16 Sept. 1449. 


Cal. Fine Rolls, 1399- 
1405, P. 217. 

Treasury of Receipt: 
Council and Privy Seal 
(E. 28), file 16. 

E. of Receipt: Issue 
Rolls (E. 403), no. 609, 
m. 5. 

E., K.R.: Memoranda 
Rolls (E. 159), no. 188, 
Recorda, Hilary rot. 1. 


. Issue Roll 627, m. 7.1 


K.R. Memoranda Roll 
193, Recorda, Michael- 
mas rot. 27d. 

Patent Rolls (C. 66), no. 
419, m. 22. This date 
is misprinted as 16 May 
in C.P.R., 1422-1429, 
p. 330.7 

K.R. Memoranda Roll, 
226, Recorda, Michael- 
mas rot. I. 


KEEPERS OF THE PRIVY SEAL ` 


From 1470, with the one exception given below, keepers received letters patent of 
appointment which were enrolled. Before this date, their appointments are gener- 
ally to be found by means of the warrants ordering payment of their fees at the 
exchequer. The following corrections should be made to the existing list: 


Richard Clifford, arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. 


1This actually gives 23 Sept. as the day of dismissal, but that this is an error is 
established by checking with the number of days he is here said to have held the 
office. ' 

2I owe thanks to Mr. J. L. Kirby for the discovery of this error. 


Reapp. 30 Sept. 1399. Warr. for Issues, 15/100. 
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John Wakering, bp. of 
Norwich. 


Henry Ware, canon of 
London. 


John Kemp, archdeacon 
of Durham. 


William Lyndwood, 
archdeacon of Oxford. 


John Gunthorp, dean of 


Dismissed 7 July 1416. 


App. 11 Sept. 1416; dis- 
missed 21 Sept. 1418. 
Succeeded Ware and is 
first referred to as 
keeper on 3 Oct. 1418. 
App. 25 Feb. 1432. 


App. 10 May 1483. l 


Issue Roll 626, m. 9. 

Foreign Accounts 53, 
rot. A.t 

Issue Roll 638, m. 1. 

Warr. for Issues, 48/245. 


Ibid., 78/2/3. 


Wells. 


[Thomas Kent is shown in the first edition of the Handbook to have been 
appointed keeper on 20 Jan. 1450, and again, after Andrew Holes had held the 
office, on 5 Apr. 1452. These notices will be excluded from the second edition, as 
Kent was not appointed keeper but engaged as temporary custodian of the privy 
seal. There are several references to appointments of clerks to have temporary 
charge of the privy seal, viz. Thomas Kent and Thomas Lisieux, separately, during 
various absences of Adam Moleyns, bp. of Chichester (Warr. for Issue, 60/101, 
63/25, 65/181, 68/47); Kent, from 20 Jan. to r Feb. 1450 (ibid., 66/118); Lisieux, 
from 1 Sept. to 23 Nov. 1451 (ibid., 68/25, 488); and Kent, from 5 Apr. to 13 May 
1452 (tbid., 68/128).] 

STEWARDS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

This office was presumably committed by word of mouth, for no letters of appoint- 
ment can be found, and stewards must be traced through incidental references to 
' them. The best source for this purpose is the series of charter rolls; although the 
witnesses to royal charters (omitted from the Calendar of Charter Rolls) can fre- 
quently be proved not to have been present when charters were dated, these can 
be cited as evidence that officers named on the days of dating were then holding the 
offices attributed to them. From 1421 until 1433, the accounts of the coroner of 
the marshalsea of the household? indicate the terms of office of the stewards, and 
there is a definite record elsewhere of Babthorp’s appointment in 1432. In the other 
cases, the first and last dates when men were described as stewards are given, with 
notes of discrepancies. 


Henry IV 
Known from 15 Oct. 
1399 until Feb. 1401. 


Reports from the Lords’ 
Committees touching the 
Dignity of a Peer (Lon- 
don, 1820-9), v. 130; 
and see following note. 


Thomas Rempston, kt, 


Thomas Percy, earl of 
Worcester. 


1Dr. A. L. Brown kindly provided this information. 


From 1 Mar. 1401 to 12 
Feb. 14025 (steward of 
the household of Rich- 


ard II, 1393-9). 


Charter Rolls (C. 53), 
no. 171, mm. 1, 18. 
Tout, Chapters, vi. 45. 


- Exchequer K.R.: Accounts, Various (E. ror), box 258. I am indebted to Dr. 
E. B. Fryde for drawing my attention to this source. 
3He is first described as steward on 15 Feb., but Rempston is shown as steward 

on 7, Io, 11, 17 and 20 Feb. (Chart., 171, mm. 16, 18, 22, 23; 172, mm. 7, 13). 
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William Heron, 
Say. 


Lord 


Thomas Erpingham, kt. 


John Stanley, kt. 


Thomas Erpingham, kt. 


Walter Hungerford, kt. 


Robert Babthorp, kt. 


Robert Babthorp, kt. 


Walter, Lord Hunger- 
ford. 


John, Lord Tiptoft. 
Robert Babthorp. 


From 3 June 1402 to 28 
Jan. 1404. 


From 22 Feb. to 21 Nov. 
1404 (king’s chamber- 
lain, 1399-2401.! 


From 24 Feb. 1405 to 
1 Nov. 1412. 


Henry V 
From 23 Mar. 1413 to 
10 May 1417.3 


From 21 July 1417 to 
13 July 1421. 


From 29 Sept. 1421 (Con- 
troller, 7476-19). 


Henry VI 
Remained in office until 
23 Apr. 1424. 


App. 24 Apr. 1424. 


App. ı8 Mar. 1426. 
App. ı Mar. 1432. 


C.C.R., 1399-1402, p. 
529; Chart., 174, m. 3. 


Ibid., 1774, m. 3; 175, m. 


14. 
C.P.R., 1399-1401, p. 
178; C.C.R., 1399- 
1402, p. 244. 

Chart., 175, m. 14; 179, 


m. I. 


Accounts, Various, 406/ 
21, m. 27; Chart., 186, 
m. 5. 


Ibid., 186, m. 1; The 
Forty-Second Annual 
Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public 
Records (1881) (Cal. of 
Norman Rolls, contin- 
ued), p. 427. 
Accounts, Various, 258/ 
3 

C.P.R., 1416-1422, p. 
40; Chanc. Warr., 
1146/11. 


Accounts, Various, 258/ 
7: 

Ibid., 258/11. 

Proc. and Ord. of the 
Privy Council, ed. N. H. 
Nicolas (London, 
1834-7), iv. 110; and 
see following reference. 


1 Dates italicized in these notes of previous offices indicate that they are tentative, 
being the earliest and/or latest discovered. Dates are in roman when the years of 
appointments and/or dismissals are established. 

*Walter Hungerford was steward on 24 July 1415, but Erpingham was in office 
until 20 June and again from 1 Aug. of that year (Foedera, ix. 292, 293; Chart., 185, 


mm. Io, 21). 


>This shows him as the only steward in the period of account, viz. Michaelmas ’ 


1421 to 23 Apr. 1424. 
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William de la Pole, earl 


Accounts, Various, 258/ 
of Suffolk. 


19, 20, show account of 
coroner of marshalsea 
made up to 20 Apr. 
1433, Babthorp being 


Presumably app. 21 Apr. 
1433, and remained 
until 20 Dec. 1446.1 


steward,* 
Chart., 189, m. 28. 
Ralph Butler, Lord Known from 9 Mar. 1447 Chart., 189, m. 32; 190, 
Sudley. until 20 July 1457 m. 12. 
(king’s chamberlain, Ibid., 187, m, 32; 189, 
I44I-6). m. 34. 
John, Lord Beauchamp From 7 Dec. 1457 to Ibid., 190, mm. 1-11. 
of Powick. 30 Dec. 1460. 


[No steward has been found for the short period after Henry VI’s readeption; 
Henry Lewes, kt., was ‘ruler and governor’ of his household from 6 Oct. to 19 
Nov. 1470 (Warr. for Issues, 71/6/36).] 


Edward IV 
William Neville, Lord From 30 June 1461 and Dignity of a Peer, v. 325; 
Fauconberg, earl of probably until his death -Chart., 192, m. 2. 
Kent. on g Jan. 1463... 
John Tiptoft, earl of From 24 July 1463 to24 Warr. for Issues, 72/3/ 
Worcester. Feb. 1467. 64; Chart., 194, m. 12. 


He was styled ‘grand 
maistre de nostre 
` houste” on 18 May 
1465 (Warr. for Issues, 


73/1/42). 


Henry Bourchier, earl of 
Essex. 


Thomas, Lord Stanley. 


From 7 May 1467 to 5 
Mar. 1470. 

From 25 Mar. 1472 until 
Io Feb. 1483.3 


Chart., 194, m. 10; 195, 
m. I. 


Dignity of a Peer, v. 390; 
Chart., 197, m. 2. 


TREASURERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


This officer was alternatively known as ‘the keeper of the wardrobe of the house- 
hold’, and, because he acted as paymaster of the army when the king was personally 
engaged on military campaigns, he was then referred to as ‘the treasurer of war’. 


1Babthorp was again steward on 17 Feb. 1434 (Proc. of Privy Council, iv. 202), 
and John Beauchamp on 13 May 1444 (Warr. for Issues, 60/194). Both appointments 
must have been temporary; Suffolk was in France on the second occasion and in 1434 
he was again steward on 28 May (Ibid., 50/30 &). 

*From this time the office of steward of this court was held separately, no longer 
by the steward of the household. Suffolk is first called steward on 14 Aug. 1433 
(Feodera, x. 555). 

° He is supposed to have continued as steward until 1485 (J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster 
and York (Oxford, 1892), ii. 537), but there is no recorded evidence concerning the 
identity of this officer under Edward V and Richard III. (The charter roll of 1 & 2 
Richard III (no. 198) shows Stanley as a regular witness, but does not describe bhim 
or anyone else as steward.) 


` 
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Like the steward, the treasurer of the household was not appointed by a formal 
commission. The exact dates when treasurers entered and left office can usually be 
learnt from their accounts. Abstracts of the accounts of most of the treasurers in 
this period are to be found in a single exchequer roll but none are complete because 

_of its very decayed condition. When this roll has failed to supply dates, either 
through omissions from the series or damage to the surviving membranes, other 
sources can be quoted, especially the original accounts of the treasurers preserved 
in the exchequer.? 

Until 1437, it was customary for a treasurer to conclude his account on the day ` 
before the appointment of his successor; after then, the retiring treasurer com- 
pleted his account on the same day that the new treasurer commenced his, although 
a dearth of records from 1456 generally prevents precision with regard to the later 


appointments. 


Thomas Tutbury, arch- 
deacon of Wells. 


Thomas More, arch- 
deacon of Colchester. 


Richard Kingston, arch- 
deacon of Colchester. 


John Tiptoft, kt. 
Thomas Brownfleet, kt. 


Thomas More. 
Roger Leche, kt. 


John Rothenhall, kt. 


Walter Beauchamp, kt. 


Henry IV 

App. 1 Oct. 1399 (trea- 
surer of household of 
John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, 1389-90). 

9 Mar. 1401 (cofferer of 
household of Richard 
II, 1395-1398) 

7 Jan. 1405 (dean of 
chapel in the house- 
hold, 7400-2). 

8 Dec. 1406. 

18 July 1409 (controller, 
I40I-1403). 


Henry V 
23 Mar. 1413 (see above). 
31 Oct. 1413 (controller, 
1403-5). 
ı Jan. 1416 (controller, 
1413-15); died 13 July 
1420. 


Presumably app. in July 
1420, but first reference 
found to him as trea- 
surer dated 21 Jan. 


1421. 


R. Somerville, History of 
the Duchy of Lancaster 
(London, 1953), p- 365. 


Tout, Chapters, vi. 32. 


C.P.R., 1399-1401, p. 
187; Warr. for Issues, 


17/344, 389. 


Accounts, Various, 406/ 
23, 27. Chanc., Ing. 
post mortem, Henry V 
(C. 138), file 45. 

Issue Roll, 646, m. 12. 


\ 


1E., L.T.R.: Enrolled Accounts (E. 361), no. 7. This roll is the authority for the 
appointments of treasurers and also notices of controllers given below without 


references. 


2 Accounts, Various, boxes 404-12, passim. 
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William Philip, kt. 


John Hotoft, esquire. 


John Tireli, kt. 


John Popham, kt. 

Roger Fiennes, kt. 

John Stourton, kt. 

John Sutton, Lord 
Dudley. 

William Fallan, arch- 
deacon of London. 


John Brecknock, esquire. 


Thomas Tuddenham, kt. 


Gervais Clifton, kt. 


App. r Oct. 1421; re- 
mained in office after 
the death of Henry V 


` until 8 Nov. 1422. 


Henry VI 

App. ı Mar. 14231 
(controller of household 
of Henry V when prince 
of Wales, 1411). 

25 May 1431; died 2 Apr. 
1437. (His executors ac- 
counted to 17 Apr.) 

17 Apr. 1437. 

9 Apr. 1439. 

15 Nov. 1446. 

27 Mar. 1453. 


3 Dec. 1454 (baron of the 
exchequer, 1436-53). 


11 May 1446; dismissed 
between 26 and 30 Oct. 
1458 (clerk of the con- 
trolment of the house- 


hold, 1437-54). 


App. between 26 and 30 
Oct. 1458; dismissed 
between 3 Mar. and 1 
Apr. 1460 (keeper of 
the Great Wardrobe, 
1446-50). 


Known to be acting from 

13 to 21 May 1460? 
(treasurer of Calais, 
1451-1459). 


Accounts, Various, 407/ 
7. 


Foreign Accounts, 48, 
rot. C. 


Ing. post mortem, Henry 
VI (C. 139), file 85. 


Accounts, Various, 409/ 
20. 

Ibid., 410/15. 

E. Foss, The Judges 
of England (London, 
1848-51), iv. 233. 

Accounts, Various, 410/ 
415; and see second 
reference below. 

C.P.R., 1436-41, pP. 36; 
Proc. of Privy Council, 
vi. 226. 

Issue Roll, 817, mm. 2, 
3, shows Brecknock as 
treasurer on 26 Oct. 
and Tuddenham on 30 
Oct. 

E. of Receipt: Receipt 
Rolls (E. 401), no. 868, 
mm. 18, 22. 

C.P.R., 1446-1452, pp. 
4, 408. 

Receipt Roll, 870, mm. 


4-9. 
C.P.R., 1446-1452, p. 
460; Ibid., 1452-1461, 
P. 595. 


1From Henry VI’s accession on r Sept. 1442 until Hotoft’s appointment, the 
financial organization of the household was placed under ‘clerks of the expenses of 
the household’. Philip cannot be considered treasurer of the household to Henry VI, 
as he was continuing as ‘treasurer of war’ in the late king’s army in France. 

*Referred to as late treasurer of the household on 30 Jan. 1461 (Warr. for 


Issues, 71/5/41). 
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Walter Skull, kt. 


John Delves, kt. 


John Fogge, kt. 


John Howard, kt. 


John Elrington, kt. 


Richard, Lord Beau- 
champ of Powick. 


William Hopton, kt. 


Richard Croft, kt. 


Known from 4 Sept. 
1460 until g Feb. 1461. 


Treasurer after Henry’s 
readeption; first men- 
tioned 26 Oct. 1470, 
killed at Tewkesbury 4 
May 1471. 


Edward IV 
App. 4 Mar. 1461. 


Probably app. 30 Sept. 
1468.1 
App. 30 Sept. 1474.3 
(cofferer of the house- 
hold, 7477-1474). 
Edward V 
Acting on 4 June 1483. 


Richard III 
App. 4 July 1483; died 
7 Feb. 1484. 


Known from ı3 May 
1484 to 20 May 1485. 


‘THE MATTER OF WILTON’ IN 1528 


Receipt Roll, 870, m. 19; 
Issue Roll, 820, m. 7. 

Accounts, Various, 294/ 
20 (Mint accounts). 

Warkworth’s Chronicle, 
ed. J. O. Halliwell 
(Camden Society, Lon- 
don, 1839), p. 18. 


K.R. Memoranda Roll, 


239, Communia, Hilary 
rot. 35d.} 


Accounts, Various, 412/ 
3) 5- 


Receipt Roll, 949, m. 8. 


Warr. for Issues, 78/2/25. 
Ing. post mortem, Ri- 
chard III (C. 141), 
file 1. 


Receipt Rolls, 950, m. 2; 
952, m. II. 


‘The Matter of Wilton’ in 1528 


THE ELECTION OF AN ABBESS of the wealthy and aristocratic nunnery of 
Wilton, near Salisbury, gave rise in 1528 to a long series of negotiations 
which continued for more than six months; the surviving documents are 
assembled or summarized in Leiters and Papers, IV, ii. Though of no intrin- 
sic importance the episode is not without interest as illustrating the methods 


1Reference kindly supplied by Mr. J. R. Lander. The enrolled household 
accounts, however, show that Fogge reckoned from 3 Mar., the last day of Henry 
VI’s reign. 

2Howard’s accounts are omitted from the roll, but he may be supposed to have 
succeeded Fogge on this day, the last for which Fogge accounted. First and last refer- 
ences to Howard as treasurer are dated 25 Oct. 1468 and 15 Feb. 1474 (C.P.R., 
1467-77, p. 98; Receipt Roll, 913, m. 12). 

sHis accounts, the last on the roll, conclude at 30 Sept. 1480. He remained in 
office until the end of the reign, the last reference being dated 8 Apr. 1483 (Council 
and Privy Seal, file 92). 
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` of both Henry VIII and Wolsey at this time, and since it is complicated and 
has often been misunderstood it is perhaps worth while to recapitulate the 
series of events. Brewer, in his introduction to the years 1527—9, grasped the 
outlines correctly, as did Miss E. Crittall, writing still more succinctly in the 
Victoria County History of Wiltshire,? but Pollard was confused in Henry VIII 
and seriously misleading in Wolsey,? where, with his customary severity 
towards the cardinal, he remarked: 


The most notorious of Wolsey’s acts as trustee of conventual suffrages was to select 
as abbess of Wilton a nun who was the reputed mother of two children by two 
different priests, and mistress of a third. 


He was followed by Baskerville who, in an account full of errors, stated that 
the abbess-elect ‘had had in her young days two illegitimate children’.4 

Wilton was a large house, with some fifty nuns.š Though the community 
contained a number of well-connected ladies, it was not untouched by the 
breath of scandal, and the absence of effective enclosure, with the consequent 
ease of access to relatives and others, increased the atmosphere of unrest 
and intrigue, particularly during a vacancy. 

The abbess, Cecily Willoughby, died on 24 April 1528, and Wolsey was 
informed of the event on the same day by one of his agents, the priest Thomas 
Benet, who was at Wilton, no doubt to take charge when the expected demise 
occurred.® Benet went on to say that a majority of the convent favoured 
Dame Isabel Jordayn, the prioress, sister to the abbess of Syon, who was 
‘ancient, wise and discreet’, but he added that there would also ‘be great 
labour made for Dame Eleanor Carey, sister to Mr. William Carey of the 
Court’. This was the William Carey, squire of the Body to Henry VIII,’ 
who had recently married Mary Boleyn, whilom mistress of the king, who 
had now turned his attention to her sister Anne. Dame Eleanor Carey was 
thus closely connected with the favourite, who was soon to make her influence 
felt. The delay that followed, and the triangular exchange of letters, was 
partly due to the outbreak of a virulent form of the sweating sickness. This 
the king did his best to avoid, though only with partial success, by taking 
part of the Court on a tour of country houses in the home counties. Wolsey, 
always apprehensive of the sickness, was away from Court at Tittenhanger 
and elsewhere, while Anne Boleyn, the object of the king’s greatest solicitude, 
was seeking safety (vainly, as it happened, for she had a mild attack) in Kent 
where she was recipient of several of the so-called love-letters of her royal 
admirer. 


1L. & P., IV., introd., pp. ccclxxxvi et seq. :V.C.H.: Wilts., iii. 

3 Henry VIII (1940 reprint), pp. 242-3; Wolsey (1929), pp. 202-3. 

“English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries (1937), p. 68. 

5'The abbess and thirty-nine nuns signed the deed of surrender in 1539, but the 
community, like all others, must have been considerably larger in 1528. 

$L. & P., IV, ii. 4197. 

"It seems clear that William Carey was the active party throughout, as the index 
to L. & P., IV, assumes, though the editor, Brewer, makes John the agent. Miss 
Crittall, op. cit., gives the part to a(? non-existent) Philip Carey. 
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The Careys and Anne pressed the cause of Dame Eleanor (neglecting, for 
some reason, an elder Carey sister who was also at Wilton), both with the 
king and with the cardinal. Henry took up her candidature,! and it would 
seem that Wolsey also at first promised his support.? It was he, as legate, 
who had the right of conducting the election, and he duly convoked the nuns 
to a chapter on 17 June, at which his commissary was present.* Such an 
occasion rarely failed to produce a crop of accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions among the nuns, and both parties in the abbey did their best to eliminate 
the rival candidate. Some unspecified past indiscretion, possibly before the 
veil had been taken, was alleged, perhaps unjustly, against Dame Isabel, but 
her age, as well as her present good repute, stood in her favour.* Dame 
Eleanor was more vulnerable, and evidence was forthcoming which ultimately 
led to her admission of misconduct with two priests and of still more recent 
illicit relations with a third man.5 The upshot of it all was that the convent 
made over (or ‘compromitted’) their elective rights to Wolsey, who in due 
course gave a decision in favour of the mature prioress, Dame Isabel Jordan.® 
At almost the same time the sweating sickness attacked the Court and carried 
off William Carey, who, however, left behind him another brother to send a 
message to Wolsey soliciting his support for his sister.’ 

Hitherto the king had made Anne’s interest his own and was definitely 
favouring Dame Eleanor. When, however, the news of her confession 
reached him it was clearly awkward for him to press her claims any longer, 
and he abandoned his candidate in some fine phrases® which included an 


1L. & P., IV, ii. 4477 (= Love Letter, xiii) : ‘She whom we [sc. Henry and Anne] 
would have had abbess.’ Pollard apparently misread ‘we’ as ‘he’ (i.e. Wolsey), and 
therefore falsified the whole incident. 

3 Ibid., 4408 (Heneage to Wolsey, 23 June): ‘Mr. Carre begs you to be gracious 
to his sister, a nun in Wilton Abbey, to be prioress there, according to your 
promise’. ‘Prioress’ (here and elsewhere in the correspondence) = ‘abbess’, but the 
second-in-command, Isabel Jordayn, is also often (and more correctly) called prioress, 
and the ambiguity has helped to confuse Baskerville and others. 

3 Ibid., 4549. Pollard, Wolsey, p. 203 note, misprints this as 2549, and in his next 
note, 4507 as 2507. 

“When Henry is making a case against Wolsey later he uses the words (L. & P., 
IV, ii. 4507) ‘noted or spotted with incontinence, like as by report the prioress [sc. 
Dame Isabel] hath been in her youth’. When writing to Anne he is more equitable 
(ibid., 4477): ‘as touching the prioress . . . there is not any evident case proved against 
[her] and [she] is so old that of many years she could not be as she was named’. 

s Henry again is the fullest authority (Ibid., 4477): ‘she has confessed herself to 
have had two children by two different priests, and has since been kept, not long ago, 
by a servant of Lord Broke that was’. A servant might well have been of gentle birth; 
Pollard, Wolsey, p. 203, assumes him to have been a priest, but gives no authority for 
this, nor is it certain that these lapses took place after the veil had been taken. 

eL. & P., IV, ii. 4549. 

?Ibid., 4408-9. Henry refers obliquely to his death, ibid., 4410 (= Love Letter, 
ix). 

8 Ibid., 4477: ‘I could not for all the gold in the world cloak your conscience nor 
mine to make her [sc. Dame Eleanor] ruler of a house which is of so ungodly a de- 
meanour; nor I trust you would not that neither for brother nor sister I should so 
distayne mine honor or conscience’. 
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allusion to his own conscience and Anne’s, and which have won the warm 
approval of historians, who have failed to note that it occurs in the midst of a 
correspondence in which the king was soliciting an unmarried woman to 
adultery, and who now, to satisfy her wounded vanity and that of her dissolute 
relative, was endeavouring to deprive the community of Wilton of their right 
to choose an irreproachable member of their body as abbess. 

Wolsey, over-confident as ever in his own ability to deal with everything, 
probably hoped that Henry would acquiesce in an accomplished deed and 
accept Dame Isabel. The king, however, wrote thrice to the cardinal by 
Dr. Bell, reiterating his veto ‘that the prioress should not have it, as he had 
promised it to certain friends of Dame Elinor Care [i.e. Anne]’, and that his 
decision was ‘that in no wise the prioress should have it, at which some [i.e. 
Anne] will find themselves aggrieved’.! These letters were followed up by 
one from another agent, Thomas Heneage, reporting that the king ‘is not 
best content with the election of the abbess of Wilton [sc. Isabel Jordayn] .. . 
for of all women he would not have had her, nor Cary’s elder sister.? Wolsey, 
it would seem, replied by pleading previous ignorance of the king’s wishes; 
this drew from Henry an autograph letter, in which he rebuked Wolsey both for 
his action and for his disingenuousness. The king was able to quote his own 
expressed wishes from his copy of Bell’s letters; he had wished it to be ordered 
‘so that none of those who either be or have been at any time noted or spotted 
with incontinence, like as by report the prioress had been in her youth, 
haveth it’, and Bell had added that ‘though his Grace speaketh it not so 
openly, yet meseemeth his pleasure is that in no wise the prioress have it, nor 
yet Dame Eleanor’s eldest sister, for many considerations to which your 
Grace both can and will best consider’?; these ‘considerations’ were, without 
doubt, a desire to satisfy Anne’s vanity. Henry, as ever, was ready with the 
noble sentiment: ‘Ah, my Lord, it is a double offence both to doe ill and 
colour it too. . . . Wherefore, my good Lord, use noe more that way with me, 
for there is no man livinge that more hateth it’, and Henry, having the cardinal 
on the carpet, read him a lecture on his harsh treatment of religious houses. 
Wolsey replied submissively that what with fear of the sickness and absence 
of servants through illness, the king’s earlier letters had ‘overslipped’ him. 
This Henry accepted, though he took occasion to treat the cardinal to another 
homily on his alleged bribery ‘which a little methinketh toucheth conscience. 
Howbeit your legacy herein might peradventure apud homines be a cloak, but 
not apud Deum’ ,® a warning which it would not be difficult to apply mutatis 
mutandis to many subsequent actions of the writer. 

1L. & P., IV, ii. 4476 (7 July); 44 88 (10 July = State Papers, i. 313). In the 
earlier of these he refers to ‘my former letter’. It is probably from this missing letter 
that Henry took the phrases cited later in the text; they greatly resemble, but are 
not absolutely identical with, phrases in the letter of 10 July. 

3 Ibid., 4497 (= State Papers, i. 315). 

‚ *Ibid., 4507: ‘you cloak your offence by ignorance’. 

* Ibid., 4507 (14 July). 

*Ibid.; cf. Pollard, Wolsey, p. 203. 

“Ibid., 4509. 
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Wolsey, when the matter had been thus amicably settled, held on his 
way. He seems to have hoped in all seriousness, with the support of the 
abbess-elect, who had waited upon him at Hampton Court, to reform Wilton 
by enforcing strict enclosure. This was resisted by a large part of the 
community, and as late as 6 September a priest from Wilton, a partisan of 
Dame Eleanor, was still pushing her cause at Court, for the election had not 
yet been formally approved by the king.* The royal assent was finally given 
early in November, though the malcontents were still hoping for support from 
the king in their resistance to reform.® 

The ‘matter of Wilton’, as Henry called it, taken as a whole is in no way 
discreditable to Wolsey, who consistently supported a reputable candidate 
who had- been favoured by a majority of her sisters before the issue was 
bedevilled by the Carey-Boleyn intrigue. It was Henry who, first by support- 
ing an unworthy candidate, and then by endeavouring to exclude two of her 
rivals, caused the affair to drag on, and helped to ruin the chances of a reform. 


M. D. KNow zs 


1L. © P., IV, ii. 4528 (18 July, Benet to Wolsey), 4529. It was on this occasion 
that Benet found some of the nuns ‘untoward, and put two or three of the captains 
of them in ward’. As the context makes clear, it was not the prospect of voting for 
Dame Isabel (who had already been appointed by Wolsey) that alarmed these 
ladies, but that of undergoing a reform at her hands as abbess-elect. Baskerville, 
misunderstanding the situation writes (op. cit., p. 68) that Wolsey’s commissary, ‘by 
the simple method of imprisoning the nuns who objected, got the convent to elect her 
[sc. Dame Isabel].’ 

1 Ibid., 4703 (6 September, Bell to Wolsey). 

3 Ibid., 4950, 4967. 


Historical News 


DURING THE LAST three years generous grants from the Nuffield Fund for 
subventing Learned Publications have enabled additional pages to be printed 
in each volume of the Bulletin, With advice from the Nuffield Foundation and 
the publishers, various improvements in the lay-out have now been made, 
which will make printing more economical and enable the same number of 
pages to be maintained. This issue of the Bulletin, the first to appear in the new 
format, is mostly taken up by the Report of the Sixth (plenary) Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians, held in July 1957. As previously an- 
nounced, the usual brief annual conference will be held from ro to 12 July 
1958. Historians who expect to be in London at that time and who have not 
` yet received particulars are asked to get in touch immediately with the 
Secretary of the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, w.c.1. 


* * + * * * 


A year ago archive repositories and libraries in the United Kingdom were 
invited to send to the Institute of Historical Research information about 
microfilm collections and other photographic facsimiles in their custody. As 
a result of this appeal the Institute now has available for consultation a record 
of such collections in the University of London, the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford and the Cambridge University Library. It is hoped that other uni- 
versities, colleges and local archive repositories, which are not already sending 
information of this kind to the National Register of Archives, will take 
advantage of this opportunity of making their collections of microfilm in this 
country known to historians. 


* + * * + * 


The Committee on Documentary Reproduction of the American Historical 
Association is preparing a ‘Guide to Photographed Historical Materials in 
Canada and the United States’. Unlike the Union List of Microfilms this 
Guide will be arranged under subjects; it will not list microfilms of books, 
but it will note a much greater number of filmed manuscripts than the Union 
List: the sponsors estimate five times as many. A useful feature will be advice 
on the use of microfilm and a bibliography of finding aids. It is hoped that 
the ‘Guide’ will be ready for publication in late 1959. As there are now many 
copies in the United States and Canada of British manuscripts, there is a 
relationship between this project and the British scheme mentioned above. 
Arrangements have in fact been made for exchange of information. 


+ * * * * * 
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The recent discovery, in the parochial library of St. Mary’s Church, ` 
Warwick, of a unique copy of the Legenda secundum Usum Sarum, printed for 
Caxton, has drawn attention to the wealth of historical material in these ` 
neglected sources. The Central Council for the Care of Churches has now set ` 
up a committee, which is making a survey of parish libraries under the 
guidance of Mr. F. C. Francis, the Keeper of Printed Books in the British . 
Museum, and Mr. N. R. Ker, Reader in Palaeography in the University of 
Oxford. It is planned to publish their findings, together with an historical 
introduction, early in 1959, under the provisional title ‘The Parish Library: 
a survey of the Parochial Libraries of the Church of England’. 


* + * + # # 


The silver jubilee of the British Records Association was celebrated at 
the Annual Conference in November 1957. Since its foundation in 1932 the 
Association has done much to achieve its declared objects of promoting the 
preservation of records and co-ordinating the interests of their owners, their 
keepers and their users. There are today few counties in England and Wales 
which do not possess a record office, usually in charge of a qualified archivist ; 
private owners show a new willingness to deposit their muniments with a 
recognized repository, or to accept advice on their proper custody. The 
Records Preservation Section of the Association has been very active in 
saving historical material in danger of destruction, and has carried out useful 
surveys, such as the recent one of documents in the offices of London solicitors. 
The meetings of the Association and its publications have informed both the 
professional archivist and the interested public. The journal Archives, started `: 
in 1949, now has a wide circulation in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
Historians should be very grateful to those who founded the British Records 
Association and who have given so much of their time voluntarily to its 
valuable work. It is appropriate that in this jubilee year their thanks should 
be expressed in print. 


* * * * * 4 


In response to many requests a new issue of the list of ‘Teachers of 
History in the Universities of the United Kingdom’ has been prepared at 
the Institute of Historical Research. By bringing this out in stencilled form, 
it has been possible to produce it both cheaply and expeditiously. The infor- 
mation is correct to the end of the calendar year 1957 and will be kept up to 
date if there appears to be a sufficient demand for this service. Copies of the 
list can be obtained from the Secretary of the Institute, price 4s. including 
postage. 


Summaries of Theses 


229. Some Aspects of the Legal Profession in the late Fifteenth and Early 
Sixteenth Centuries. By E. W. Ives, Ph.D. 


IN THE LATE FIFTEENTH and early sixteenth centuries, the common law made a 
more immediate impact upon everyday affairs than it does today, for it encompassed 
a large part of national life which is not now thought of in legal terms. As a result of 
this, knowledge of the law had to be widespread and persons with legal skill were 
much in demand. Work which would now be considered as administrative and 
commercial was carried on in a legal form, and those engaging in such quasi-legal 
occupations required a smattering, at least, of legal knowledge. Many other people 
practised law in and about the various law courts of the realm on a part-time basis, 
in conjunction with another profession. Above all, around these courts thronged 
a large group of career lawyers, differing amongst themselves in social status and 
importance in the law, but all one in satisfying the demand for legal experts. 
English society at this period was characterized by a requirement for legal skill at 
many levels and in many spheres, and by a corresponding distribution of legal 
talent. 

In view of this, the basic difficulty of this study was to arrive at a definition of the 
term lawyer which would be both valid and useful. The definition which was 
finally adopted was that provided by the common law usage of the term legisperitus. 
This title was applied only to men with a training in law who engaged in work of 
a definitely legal character, to the only group in fact, to which the term ‘profession’ 
can at all usefully be applied. This group was centred on the courts of West- 
minster, was ruled by the judges and sergeants-at-law and was organized on the 
Inns of Court and Chancery. It included all branches of the legal calling at the 
time, barristers, officers of the courts and attorneys, together with their various 
assistants. The total membership of the Inns was about one thousand but the 
professional lawyers, though dominant, were in the minority; probably about 
seven hundred of the members were students, most of whom were young gentlemen 
finishing their education, and only some three hundred legis periti. Of these latter 
only about seventy were eminent as barristers or court officials and so, if the ser- 
geants and judges who were a separate group are added, the leading members of the 
` legal profession still numbered under one hundred. 

The identification of the professional lawyer poses certain difficulties. No 
register of the lawyers was kept (Inn records contain no material of this kind) and in 
the main lawyers have now to be identified individually, a task which is complicated 
by the constant failure of lawyers to describe themselves as such. However, certain 
lists were produced in the course of this study which enabled an overall picture of the 
profession to be attempted. A list of all judges, exchequer barons, law officers of the 
crown and sergeants-at-law for the period 1461-1520 was compiled from the patent 
and close rolls, thus covering the upper ranks of the profession in their entirety. 
The court officers and attorneys were represented by a list of assize clerks for 
the reign of Henry VII, which was drawn up from the assize commissions con- 
tained in the patent rolls. The barristers were covered by compiling lists of those 

ux 
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mentioned in the printed Year Books of Edward IV to Henry VII, and by the use 
of a list of barristers which exists in the Chancery Warrants of 10 Henry VIII; this 
list includes all pleaders in practice at that date and is valuable in that it bears out 
the conclusion drawn from the modern lists specially compiled for this study. In 
all these lists covered some 180 persons. 

This thesis falls into two broad divisions; first, the position of the lawyers in 
society was considered, together with the prospects offered by the profession, and, 
secondly, the opportunities which were offered to the lawyers of the day and the 
type of work that they would do were examined. 

A detailed analysis of the various lists was made and this indicated that most of 
the lawyers came from the middle and upper ranks of the gentry. Some were of 
very insignificant birth and a few came from the lesser nobility, but the majority 
came from the families which were the backbone of county society and provided 
the justices of the peace and other local commissioners. The attorneys general and 
the chief barons of the exchequer came from a similar background, but the clerks of 
the courts, solicitors general and puisne barons of the exchequer were, on average, 
from a lower social level; nevertheless, many of these could have claimed to be 
gentlemen. In addition, two important minorities existed in the profession of this 
period, namely those who came from legal and those from mercantile stock. Of 
the lawyers covered by this survey, one in four had prior connections with the law, 
and one in ten with trade. . 

The vast majority of the lawyers, 80 per cent of those examined, came from the 
south and south-eastern parts of the country and the figure rose to 83 per cent in 
the case of the judges and sergeants-at-law. On occasion even, these latter groups 
might have no members from the north. The explanation of this phenomenon lies 
not in any factor of regional feeling or even of distance, but in the existence in the 
north of the great franchises, notably the three counties palatine, which provided 
the gentry of the area, in the many opportunities for administrative work which 
existed on a scale unknown in the south, with an alternative to a legal career. There 
was, however, in the north one area from which men were recruited for the central 
courts. This lay around York and from it came almost all of those, born north of 
Lincoln, who entered the profession. The reason for this pocket of legal families 
may be found in their proximity to York which, as the administrative centre of the 
north, linked the surrounding area to London more closely than anywhere else 
north of the Humber. 

The legal profession was not, as it became later, the resort of the younger son in 
search of a livelihood; most lawyers appear to have been eldest sons who took up the 
law as a means of making, rather than maintaining their family fortunes. Many 
county and noble houses were established in this way, and of the sergeants-at-law 
covered by this study, two-thirds had direct male heirs who figured in the heraldic 
visitations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; some families, for example 
the ‘Townsends, ultimately reached the peerage. The legal profession also affected 
the marriage market of the period. Wealth acquired in the law endowed many an 
heiress and, even more important, qualified many a lawyer to sue for the hand ef an 
heiress or widow often far above his own social position, 

Lawyers were thought of by the rest of society as a dangerous and sometimes 
positively harmful group. Their separation from the rest of society, however, lay 
deeper than this for throughout the period they became, more and more, a pro- 
fessional caste. The common life of the Inns, of education and residence, of work 
and travel, and of religious observance, all helped to produce this, and the tendency 
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was aided by tradition and development in the courts, which became increasingly 
the exclusive province of the expert. Above all, the actions of the Crown and the 
Commons, despite the occasional attacks on the profession, placed more and more 
demands upon it and made the lawyers into a class of official administrators which 
was called on in an ever-increasing number of occasions. 

The visible sign of the profession as an entity in society was provided by the 
element of family tradition and intermarriage, for as it was the custom for many to 
follow their fathers in the law, so many found in the families of other lawyers 
marriage partners for themselves and their relatives. Some families maintained 
their connection with the law for a long period, but these were the exceptions, for 
the general duration of this tie was for two generations only. Intermarriage between 
people with legal connections took place on a wide scale and led to the building up 
of several great legal connections. These, together with the less widespread 
alliances which were of equal importance, made the profession into a veritable 
matrimonial clearing house. The exclusive nature of the lawyers must not, however, 
be overemphasized for the law remained an open profession. The attendance 
of gentlemen at the Inns, the movement of lawyers back into county society and 
above all the maintenance of local connexions throughout an individual’s career 
in the law, meant that the profession was firmly integrated with the gentry of 

the land. 
i The goal of the early Tudor barrister was elevation to the rank of sergeant-at- 
law. This remains true despite the reluctance of certain men to join ‘the order of 
the coif’ as it was called, for such cases can be accounted for by the operation of 
unusual personal factors. Promotion seems to have been on the basis of merit and, 
almost until the last moment before the call, there was doubt as to the men who 
would eventually receive the honour. In the mid-fifteenth century, eight sergeants 
were promoted every eleven years, on average, and this rate rose gradually through- 
out the period, but in the middle of the next century it jumped to a figure two’and 
a half times greater. Sergeants were usually in their late thirties when promoted and 
` their expectation of life was about sixteen years. Barristers had a one-in-three 
chance of reaching the coif and usually had the opportunity to be considered for 
this on two occasions; some attention may have been paid to the Inns to which the 
candidates belonged for there seems to have been an effort to share the sergeanties 
evenly amongst the four fellowships. The factor which determined the date and 
size of the call was, ultimately, the turnover in the membership of the judicial bench; 
sergeants were not promoted until their predecessors had died or been promoted 
in sufficient numbers to make further elevations a necessity. The number of 
sergeants was often very small and was made smaller in practice by the Crown’s 
custom of retaining three king’s sergeants. Promotion to this office was enjoyed by 
half of all sergeants and was given to the younger men as soon after joining the order 
as vacancies occurred; after some seven years the king’s sergeant could look for 
promotion to the bench. The number of judicial places in the king’s bench and 
common pleas varied, but, on average, one vacancy would be filled every eighteen 
months. Promotion to the bench may have followed some form of seniority, but it 
eventually came to most sergeants. The older men who did not become king’s 
sergeants became judges within six years of gaining the coif and served, on average 
for six years; the others could look forward to some fifteen years’ service. Promotion 
to the chief justiceships was very much under the direct control of the Crown. 
Some held office for very long periods so that the opportunity to reach the rank 
of C.J. was rare. Some were promoted from amongst the puisne justices, others 
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from the sergeants according to the choice of the Crown; the one qualification 
demanded was that those appointed should have had considerable experience of 
service to the state. 

Openings for the trained lawyer could be found in the service of the state, the 
church, the corporations or private persons. In the case of the state, service was 
both administrative and judicial and was required in the central government, on local 
commissions and in the exempt jurisdictions of the north. At the centre, the law 
officers of the crown— who were still very much the personal representatives of the 
monarch—and the king’s sergeants not only acted for the king in judicial matters, 
but also served in the ‘council learned’. In the chamber administration of the day 
other lawyers were employed, and the commissions which heralded the surveyor of 
the king’s prerogative were, to a large degree, staffed by lawyers. The part played 
by the court of the exchequer must be noted in this respect; the personnel of the 
court, in particuldr, was recruited from the ranks of the lawyer-administrators. Of 
the local commissions of the Crown, the most important was the assize and this was 
wholly in the hands of the lawyers. In the north, the duchy and county palatine of 
Lancaster and the palatinates of Durham and Chester provided employment for 
lawyers in varying degrees. The duchy, in particular, opened almost all its admin- 
istrative positions to lawyers, and in addition kept in being a complete legal system 
of its own. The other franchises were not so outstanding, but, although much of 
the lower administration was in the hands of local gentlemen, the legal posts and 
many of the higher administrative ones were in the hands of lawyers from West- 
minster, and the total of such places was not negligible. 

The Church provided a considerable field of opportunity for lawyers in search 
of employment in the form of administrative positions, retainers to act as permanent 
adviser, or engagement for one particular suit. Monastic stewardships, especially, 
were a major source of work for lawyers and in some areas certain lawyers established 
a monopoly of these posts. Study of monastic appointments also reveals that there 
was a large requirement for men to act as court keepers; in fact, a considerable 
class of men appears to have existed who carried on work of this sort as a full-time 
occupation. Most religious houses also retained learned counsel to a greater or less 
extent according to their size, and some also retained attorneys in the three great 
law courts of the realm. 

The opportunities for lawyers in the municipalities lay also in administration 
and service as counsellors. The chief legal officer of the English borough was the 
recorder but the position had not been fully developed at this time. Recorderships 
could derive from one of two distinct sources. In the first place, towns would, from 
an early period, appoint a man to care for the town records; in time the duties of 
the post could become more and more of a legal nature until, as in the case of 
London, the recorder emerged as a purely legal figure. The other source of a 
recordership—grant of such an officer by the crown—was scarcely known before 
1450. After this date grants increased rapidly, the right being obtained in most 
cases, through a charter of incorporation; men appointed as a result of royal grant 
were lawyers from the start. Other legal officers of the towns were the deputy 
recorder (where found) and the town clerk. Lawyers dominated the municipal 
courts and frequently sat as advisers to the magistrates or even, as in London, 
as judges in their own right. As in the case of monasteries, most municipalities 
kept a number of lawyers as counsel on retainer, often employing very eminent 
men. 


Lay estates presented opportunities for employment in administrative positions 
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to a lesser degree than did the church or the municipalities, but the vacancies were 
of the same kinds. The stewardship of great estates was often held by lawyers and 
court keeping, though not so common, was also a sphere of service. The lay fran- 
chises did not approach those of the towns in importance, but in the courts of the 
Marches considerable opportunities for lawyers existed. The greatest demand for 
lawyers by laymen was for men to serve as retained counsel and these engagements 
might be made in several different ways. The scale of this employment varied 
between the nobleman who might employ a dozen lawyers on his council and the 
minor gentleman with his one adviser, but the total of all vacancies was large. 
In addition, when a law suit was pending, it was customary to reinforce these 
counsel with other lawyers chosen for the case alone; usually at least three men 
were engaged for any one action. 

The duties which a lawyer who was engaged by a client would perform were not 
confined to litigation. Another important field of activity in which lawyers engaged 
constantly was that of arbitration. An even greater opportunity lay in the field of 
trusteeship. This included custodianship of documents, action in land transfer, 
service as an executor and as a feoffee. Many feoffeeships were in the nature of 
legal fictions, but some functioned in a way similar to the modern trust. In the 
matter of litigation, lawyers would be consulted at all stages of the proceedings and 
the form of this was demonstrated in this study from the account by a plaintiff of a 
law suit of the time and also from a contemporary cartulary. 

Since this thesis was based upon biographical studies of a large number of law- 
yers, no single body of manuscript material can be pointed out. Early Chancery 
Proceedings provided a certain amount of information, but other central records 
and local records also provided material in ahaphazard fashion. The thesis contains 
a number of charts, tables and appendices, particularly lists of the assize judges 
1485-1509, genealogical tables of seven groups of legal families, lists of sergeants-at- 
law created 1415-1510, lawyers mentioned in the Year Books 1461-1509, of Exche- 
quer Barons, Law Officers of the Crown and Clerks of Assize 1485 (or in some cases 
1461) to 1509, or later. Appendix ITI consists of a table setting out the personnel of 
the bench and coif on an annual basis, showing promotion and retirement, etc., 
for the period 1483-1511. 


MS. Sources 

Public Record Office: Early Chancery Proceedings; Chancery and Privy Seal 
Warrants; Inquisitions port-mortem; Close Rolls. 

British Museum: Accounts of Duke of Buckingham; Mowbray Accounts; Miscel- 
laneous genealogical papers in Harleian MSS.; Investigations into Inns of 
Court temp. Elizabeth I. 

Principal Probate Registry: Register Books of Wills proved in Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. 

Essex Record Office: Manorial papers of the manor of Writtle. 

Miscellaneous documents at Lincoln’s Inn and Norwich Castle. 
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230. The Chilean Revolution of 1891: a Study in the Domestic and Inter- 
national History of Chile. By HAROLD BLAKEMORE, Ph.D. 


THIS THESIS is a reappraisal of the origins, character and consequences of the 
Chilean Revolution of 1891, with particular reference to British interests. Both 
during the revolution and later, allegations were made that a significant role in the 
revolution was played by the foreign, predominantly British, owners of the Chilean 
nitrate industry, yet, though no event in the history of Chile is more controversial, 
there has been little investigation into these charges. Moreover, the consequences 
of the revolution were so far-reaching that interest in the subject has been uniformly 
maintained over the years. The thesis, therefore, in addition to being a critical 
study of the revolution in all its aspects, based on original British material, also 
contains an enquiry into its historiography. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century no South American state enjoyed 
a higher reputation than Chile for political stability and economic prosperity, the 
former owing largely to the leadership of able statesmen and the rule of a progressive 
aristocracy, the latter to export duties on nitrate from the rich mineral provinces of 
the north. These provinces, Atacama and Tarapacá, were the fruits of Chile’s 
victory over the combined forces of Bolivia and Peru in the War of the Pacific, 
1879-83. After that war the Chilean government decided to leave the nitrate fields 
and factories in the hands of foreign entrepreneurs, chief among whom was John 
Thomas North, a remarkable English engineer and speculator. North was largely 
responsible for the flotation of nitrate companies on the London Stock Exchange 
in the 1880’s, and his initiative and acumen soon acquired him a considerable 
fortune and the popular title of ‘the Nitrate King’. By 1890, over £10,000,000 was 
invested in Chilean nitrates. This chapter in the story of British overseas investment 
has hitherto been overlooked: an interesting example of the impact of foreign 
capital on an underdeveloped country, the history of British nitrate companies in 
Chile also illustrates the growth of Chilean national feeling. 

That feeling was personified in José Manuel Balmaceda, president of Chile, 
1886-91. Few statesmen have found more biographers but estimates of Balmaceda’s 
life and work are so varied and, indeed, contradictory, that there is scope for a 
fresh evaluation. This section of the thesis reveals the president as a strong- 
willed, honest and able patriot though handicapped by an inability to appreciate 
the views of those who disagreed with him. This inability was of paramount 
importance, for Balmaceda’s presidency was a period of political crisis. By the 
constitution of 1833, wide executive powers were vested in the president, and legis- 
lative power in a bicameral congress of senators and deputies. Despite growing 
criticism of the practice, past presidents had ensured majority support for their 
policies in congress by interfering in elections but, by 1889, a number of political 
parties were demanding an end to this abuse, as well as claiming that the ministry, 
chosen by the president, should be responsible to the legislature, and not exclusively 
to the executive, as stipulated by the constitution. Balmaceda refused these demands 
and committed a number of mistakes which lost him the support of the majority 
in congress. 

At the same time he antagonized the nitrate interests. The nitrate ‘boom’ of the 
1880’s led to the saturation of the world market and to attempts by the foreign 
companies to establish a combination which would temporarily limit production. 
This, Balmaceda regarded as a threat to Chile’s revenues on which he depended 
for the impressive plan of public works which was the main plank of his domestic 
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programme. In 1889, therefore, he toured the nitrate areas, making speeches critical 
of foreign ownership of the industry, and he also submitted to congress a project 
to encourage Chilean participation in nitrates. Some historians have interpreted 
these activities as an indication of Balmaceda’s intention to nationalize the nitrate 
industry. But there is no real evidence for this view: a close analysis of Balmaceda’s 
speeches and projects indicates that it suited him to encourage a vague economic 
nationalism, both as a warning to foreign nitrate capitalists and also to divert atten- 
tion within the country from the political situation. He was, however, determined 
to end the monopoly of transport enjoyed in Tarapacá by the Nitrate Railways 
Company, a British concern owned largely by North and his associates, and he 
encouraged another British-controlled company in its efforts to build a freight line 
of its own. The powerful British interests thus antagonized, namely Colonel North 
and his circle, also included the Peruvian Corporation, a body representing those 
who had earlier subscribed to loans for Peru. These loans had been hypothecated 
partly on the territory of Tarapacá, and the Corporation looked to Chile, as she had 
annexed the province, for some redemption of their bonds. The Chilean govern- 
ment, not unreasonably in view of the Corporation’s fantastic demands, dragged 
out negotiations for years, much to the bondholders’ annoyance. 

The Chilean political crisis came to a head in 1890. Balmaceda refused to 
dismiss a ministry unacceptable to congress which retaliated by refusing to authorise 
either the estimates or the collection of taxes for the coming year. Attempts at 
reconciliation between the president and the congressional majority failed and 
complete deadlock ensued. On 1 January 1891, Balmaceda unconstitutionally 
declared the appropriations for 1890 in force for a further year, and six days later, 
the Chilean fleet, with the congressional majority aboard, sailed from Valparaiso 
to begin the civil war. The political and constitutional causes of the revolution 
have been questioned by a number of historians who assert that the basic reason 
for the outbreak was an alliance between the Chilean landed aristocracy, represented 
by congress, and foreign nitrate capitalists, both of whom felt their interests to be 
threatened by Balmaceda’s policies. But there is no substantive evidence for a 
‘social and economic’ interpretation of the origins of the revolution. The split in 
the ruling class of Chile into supporters and opposers of Balmaceda was on consti- 
tutional and political lines, and it was not until the twentieth century that political 
parties in Chile were aligned on social and economic issues. It is true that a number 

` of Chilean lawyers, who were also politicians, worked for foreign companies and 
that Balmaceda frowned on these connexions, but a number of these lawyers 
supported the president during the revolution. On foreign influence, the most that 
can be said is that it would be of the sort that leaves little positive evidence behind, 
though there seems to be no doubt that those foreign interests that feared Balmaceda 
assisted the congressionalists during the revolution itself. The idea of a coalition of 
interests planning a revolution against Balmaceda, however, is a myth. 

The civil war which followed the revolution lasted eight months. Congress 
established itself in the nitrate regions, drawing revenue from shipments of the 
fertilizer, while Balmaceda, having retained control of the army, held the rest of the 
country. With the Atacama desert between the combatants, neither could attack 
the other until the one possessed a fleet or the other an army. Both sides, therefore, 
sought diplomatic support and arms abroad. This aspect of the civil war has been 
almost entirely neglected though it is the real key to the outcome. The congressional 
agents in Europe, assisted by a correspondent of The Times, R. L. Thomson, 
succeeded in the propaganda war against Balmaceda and thwarted his efforts to 
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secure both funds and a fleet. Moreover, they succeeded in obtaining arms and 
smuggling them, by way of the Falkland Isles, to Chile. But they failed completely 
to secure recognition for the congressional Junta from the British and French 
governments which continued to recognize Balmaceda’s government de facto and 
de jure, despite the considerable pressure to which they were subjected by the press 
and by business interests. In England, representatives of several nitrate companies, 
the Nitrate Railways Company and the Peruvian Corporation, urged the Foreign 
Office to recognize the revolutionary Junta, and did their utmost to prevent Balma- 
ceda from acquiring arms and funds. 

These activities did not go unnoticed in Santiago, where Balmaceda cleverly 
made the most of Anglo-American commercial rivalry. An exponent of commercial 
Pan-Americanism and no friend of the British, the American minister, Patrick 
Egan, saw in the eventual triumph of Balmaceda his country’s opportunity to 
replace Great Britain as the leading commercial power in Chile, a view which 
Balmaceda encouraged by doubtful promises of concluding a commercial treaty later 
with the United States. The British and German ministers were continually com- 
plaining to the Chilean government of the effects of decrees on shipping which 
caused anxiety and loss to their nationals in Chile, complaints which Balmaceda’s 
ministers met with the threat that henceforward Chile would look away from Europe 
and to the United States in economic matters. The congressionalists certainly 
believed that Egan and his government supported Balmaceda; on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the British Pacific squadron in Chilean waters fully sympa- 
thized with the revolution, as did a number of British nationals, including some 
consular officials. The British minister, J. G. Kennedy, however, sought to maintain 
good relations with both sides in the war. I 

In August 1891, after an invasion of central Chile by the congressional army, 
Balmaceda’s forces were defeated and the president committed suicide. Hence- 
forward, power lay with the congress which, divided into a multiplicity of parties, 
was incapable of dealing with the fundamental social and economic problems of a 
country in transition. This is the fundamental fact in the modern history of Chile: 
social change and economic development between 1891 and 1920 were not reflected 
in the political organization. The great debate in Chilean history turns on the 
question of how far this is the result of the revolution of 1891. To an extent not 
generally realized, however, these developments were no less inherent in the 
Chilean social structure before the revolution which exacerbated, rather than 
created, political difficulties. In the economic sphere, the view that the victorious 
congressionalists rewarded foreign nitrate capitalists for their help in the revolution 
by extensive concessions cannot be sustained. It was precisely after the revolution 
that Chilean participation in the nitrate industry became a fact; the successors of 
Balmaceda carried to completion the destruction of the Nitrate Railways’ monopoly, 
much to the Company’s disappointment and chagrin, and they settled the Peruvian 
bondholders’ question with full regard to Chile’s interests. Great Britain retained 
her predominant position in the economic life of Chile, but was later seriously 
challenged by the growing industrial and commercial power of Germany and the 
United States. The latter suffered a serious deterioration in her relations with Chile 
immediately after the revolution, and a number of incidents, which almost brought 
the two countries to the verge of war, owed not a little to Egan’s attitude during the 
revolution. Moderation prevailed, however, and today the United States occupies 
that position in the economic life of Chile which was held by Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century. 
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No less interesting than the revolution itself is the attitude of historians to it. 
The final chapter of the thesis investigates the historiography of the revolution and 
concludes that political events in Chile since 1891 have been reflected in the work 
of succeeding generations of historians on the event which is generally accepted as 
the true beginning of the modern history of Chile. 


MS. sources 
1. Public Record Office: 
A. Foreign Office: 
(i) Chile: General Correspondence, F.O. 16/201-297; Embassy and 
Consular, F.O. 132/28-56. 
(ü) Peru: General Correspondence, F.O. 61/225-424; Embassy and 
Consular, F.O. 177/139-297. 
(iit) Other States: General Correspondence, 1891—Argentina, F.O. 6/415; 
Belgium, F.O. 10/570; Bolivia, F.O. 11/32; Brazil, F.O. 13/675-7; 
Colombia, F.O. 55/351-2; France, F.O. 27/3038-3041; Germany, 
F.O. 64/1253-4, 1260; Mexico, F.O. 50/477-480; Portugal, F.O. 
63/1227; Spain, F.O. 72/1882-6; U.S.A., F.O. 5/2114-5, 2123; 
Uruguay, F.O. 51/234. 
B. Admiralty: Pacific In-letters, 1891—Adm. I./7068/Y. 
C. Colonial Office: Falkland Isles In-letters, 1891—C.O. 78/81. 


2. Archives of The Times, Printing House Square: 


Letter-books Nos. 3-5. Drafts of letters and telegrams to correspondents, 
1891-2. 


Newspapers and Fournals 
The Economist, 1879-96 The Financial News, 1888-91 
The Times, 1879-96 La Epoca (Madrid), 1891 
The South American Journal, 1879-96 El Imparcial (Madrid) 1891 
The Railway Times, 1896-8 Le Figaro (Paris), 1891 


The New York Herald, 1891-2 
l 


231. Municipal Life at Antioch in the Fourth Century A.D., with Particular 
Reference to the Work of Libanius. By H. LIEBESCHUETZ, Ph.D. 


THIs THESIS is divided into five parts. The first discusses the value and limitations 
of the writings of Libanius as sources for the study of the time. The second part 
examines, in turn, the evidence bearing on the economic activities of landowners, 
shopkeepers, landworkers and traders at Antioch. The significance of the scantiness 
of information about trade is debated. Money is shown to have been in general use 
throughout the period, which was not a period of lasting economic regression. Part 
three treats of the causes of political instability. Outstanding among these were the 
army and taxation. Patronage is shown undermining the government. ‘The progress 
of christianity, the monastic movement, and the consequent increase in the power of 
the bishop, brought a new force into civic life. Popular demonstrations, led by the 
claque, won greater influence. Professional courses in Latin and Roman law 
opened a way out of curial service. Part four is concerned with the government of 
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Antioch. The council was declining in numbers and wealth. The Principales were 
in control, but important decisions were made by the governors. Civic services 
were not maintained without strain, but there is no evidence of considerable reduc- 
tions in the scale of the material services provided. Part five centres on commen- 
taries on Libanius’ 48th and 49th Orations, and opens with an enquiry into the 
nature of the public addressed by Libanius in his political speeches. A discussion 
of the dates and circumstances of the Orations arrives at the conclusion that Oration 
48 was written in 384/5 and Oration 49 in 391. 

A final summary demonstrates that municipal life at Antioch displayed many 
symptoms of political and administrative disorganisation, but that, in contrast to the 
situation in the West, these symptoms were not accompanied by a lasting weakening 
of the social and economic foundations of city life. 


Sources: 
Libanius: Opera edited by R. Foerster in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana, i-iv 
(1903-8) and x and xi (1921-22). 


Forthcoming Publications of Record Societies 


[It is proposed to print periodically lists of forthcoming publications of Record 
Societies as below. ‘Titles listed are those of publications immediately, or reason- 
ably, imminent. Future lists will not repeat titles already mentioned.] 


Bedfordshire Historical Record 

J. S. Roskell, John Lord Wenlock of 
Someries. 

H. G. Tibbutt, The Tower of London 
Letterbook of Sir Lewis Dyve. 

A. T. Gaydon, The taxation of 1297 
(1959). 


Bristol & Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Record Section. 


The parish registers of Dymock, 
Gloucestershire, ed. Irvine Gray & J. E. 
Gethyn Jones. 

A guide to Gloucestershire parish 
records, ed. Elizabeth Ralph & Irvine 
Gray. 

Bristol Record Society. 

Records relating to the trade of Bristol 
in the 18th cent., ed. Walter Minchin- 
ton. 

of the Gaunts’ Hospital, 
Bristol, ed. C. D. Ross. 
Accounts of the constables of Bristol 


in the 13th and 14th cents., ed. Margaret 
Sharp. 


Canterbury and York Society. 


Register of Archbishop Bourgchier, 
final part. 

Register of Bishop Mortival of Salis- 
bury (1315-30), vol. i. 

Register of Edmund Lacy, bishop of 
Exeter (1420-55), vol. ii. (In association 
with the Devon & Cornwall Record 
Society). 


The Catholic Record Society. 


Elizabethan Recusants—recusant roll 
no. 2 (1593-4) and no. 3 (1594-5). 

The Wishbech Stirs (1595-8). 

Cardinal Pole’s register. 

Records of the English College, Rome 
—a continuation of the Society’s vol- 
umes 37 and 40. 


Chetham Society. 


D. Jones, Clergy of Chester in the 
later middle ages. 

T. Kelly, The notebook of David 
Winstanley. 

S. Davies, Agricultural history of 
Cheshire. 

T. Highet, The early history of the 
Davenports of Davenport. 


Devon & Cornwall Record Society. 


W. G. Hoskins, a volume on Exeter 
17th cent. tax and local rating assess- 
ments. 

D. L. Farmer, volume containing the 
caption of seisin of 1337, when the duchy 
of Cornwall was granted to the Black 
Prince. 

M. Cook, ed., Replies to queries be- 
fore visitation returned to Bp. William 
Carey in 1821 from the parishes of the 
diocese of Exeter. 

A. M. Woodcock, Calendar of earliest 
chapter Act Book, 1380 to early 15th 
cent. 

Rev. J. Burgess, ed., cartulary of the 
Benedictine priory of St. Nicholas, 
Exeter. 
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Navy Records Society. 


Family letters of Admiral Colling- 
wood, ed. E. Hughes (1957). 
Vernon papers, ed. B. M. Ranft; 


Nelson’s letters to his wife, ed. G. . 


Naish, (1958). 

Lord Fisher’s official papers, ed. P. 
Kemp, (1959). 

Memoirs of J. Trevenen (with Cook 
and in Russian navy), ed. C. Lloyd & 
R. C. Anderson, (1960). 

Correspondence from South America, 
1809-27, ed. R. A. Humphreys, (1961). 


Northamptonshire Record Society. 

Cartae Nativorum (cartulary of Peter- 
borough abbey), ed. M. Postan & 
C. N. L. Brooke. 

Northamptonshire assize roll for 1257, 
ed. R. F. Treharne. 

Estate accounts of Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu (early 16th cent.), ed. E. Kerridge. 

The lieutenancy papers of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, temp. Eliz. I, ed. Joan 
Wake. j 

The journal of a Northamptonshire 
inclosure surveyor, 1765-6, ed. Joan 
Wake. 


Oxfordshire Record Society. 
Medieval Henley borough records, ed. 
P. Briers, (1958). 
Medieval Oxfordshire wills, ed. 
J. R. H. Weaver & A. Beardwood, (1959). 


Staffordshire Record Society 


Miscellaneous texts: i. Staffordshire 
gentry at the Restoration, ed. Ruth M. 
Kidson; ii. List of persons in Stafford- 
shire who took up arms against the king 
and his royal father, ed. R. M. Kidson; 
iii. List of court and other books in the 
Lichfield Diocesan Registry, with in- 
troduction, by L. Margaret Midgley; 
iv. List of wills proved in Sedgley 
manor court, by N. W. Tildesley, (1958). 

Staffordshire iron industry in the late 
sixteenth century, ed. R. A. Pelham, 


(1959). 


Tutbury priory cartulary, ed. A. 
Saltman. 


Surrey Record Society. 


Guildford borough records, ed. E. M. 
Dance. 

Surrey eyre, 1235, ed. C. A. F. 
Meekings. 

Chertsey cartularies, completion of. 


Sussex Record Society. 


Custumals of the archbishop’s manors 
in Sussex, ed. B. C. Redwood, 

Boxgrove priory chartulary, 2 vols., 
ed. L. Fleming. 

Custumals of manors in lay hands. 

Three inspections of Sussex churches, 
two 16th cent., one 1724. 


Thoroton Society of Nottingham- 
shire, Record Series. 


Accounts of Lenton priory estates, 
1296-8, ed. F. B. Stott. 

Poll books of 1710 for Nottingham 
and Notts., ed. V. W. Walker. 

Manor of Mansfield court roll, 1315- 
1316., ed. S. Revill. 

Lists of clergy of North Nottingham- 
shire, ed. K. Train. 

Nottinghamshire household ` inven- 
tories, 1560~1660, ed. P. Kennedy. 


Wiltshire Record Society. 

Crown pleas of the Wiltshire eyre, 
1249, ed. C. A. F. Meekings, (1958). 

Charters of Lacock abbey, ed. Joan 
Gibbs. I 

Rolls of Highworth hundred, 1275- 
1285, ed. Brenda Farr. 

Hemyngsby’s register, ed. Helena 
Chew. 


South Wales & Monmouth Record 
Society. 
Miscellany of medieval and modern 
records relating to the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth, ed. W. 


Rees. 


Historical Manuscripts 


A. ACCESSIONS 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Literary and historical MSS.1 acquired in 1957 include: 

Charter of Richard II, duke of Normandy, to Chartres cathedral, 1014 (Add Ch. 
75473)- 

Compotus rolls, etc., of Bridlington priory for Flamborough, 1278-1357 (Add. 
Ch. 75458-75472). 

“Testament of Cardinal Pietro di Corsini, 1403 (Add. MS. 49456). 

Letter-books of George Scott of Woolstone Hall, Essex, executor of Beau Nash, 
1741-80 (Egerton MSS. 3725-3758). 

Papers of the Cleveland and Ward families of Benenden, 1785-1836, etc.; 
supplementing Add. MSS. 41664, 41665 (Add. MS. 49518). 

Papers of Gen. Sir James Willoughby Gordon, bart. (1773-1851), chiefly as 
military secretary to the duke of York 1804-9 (Add. MSS. 49471-49517). 

Letter-book of Capt. E. S. P. Knox, R.N., H.M.S. Fiorenzo, whilst engaged on 
transport duties between England and Portugal, 1811-12 (Add MS. 49457). 

Papers relating to the imprisonment of Napoleon on St. Helena, 1816-19; from 
the papers of Sir Hudson Lowe, supplementing Add. MSS. 15729, 20107-20240 
(Add. MS. 49528). 

Papers of and relating to James Chalmers (1782-1853), postal reformer (Add. 
MS. 49383). 

Papers of Sir Charles Wood, 3rd bart., rst Viscount Halifax 1866, mainly as 
First Lord of the Admiralty 1855-8 (Add. MSS. 49531-48593). 

Letters of Capt. (afterw. Lt.-Col.) A. H. Ternan to his wife, from India, in 
journal form, 1856-7 (Add. MS. 49521). 

Papers of Thomas Gordon Hake (1809-95), physician and poet (Add. MSS. 
49461-49470). 

Papers of Sir Charles Dilke, 2nd bart. (1843-1911), supplementing Add. MSS. 
43874-43967 (Add. MSS. 49385-49455). 

Letters of Augustine Birrell (1850-1933), supplementing Add. MS. 49372 
(Add. MS. 49382). 


G. R. C. Davis 


1Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged 
and bound, and the inclusion of a MS. in this list does not imply that it is now avail- 
able for study. Parts of some collections of modern papers are reserved from public 
use on political and other grounds. 
III 


II2 HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Lists of historical manuscripts recently acquired by the following record offices, 
libraries and other institutions are available for students in the library of the 
Institute. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1956 see rr8th Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 


H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh: Report of the Keeper of the Records of 
Scotland for 1957. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1956-1957. 
National Library of Scotland: Annual Report 1956. (Edinburgh H.M. Stationery. 
Office.) 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


Cornwall, County Record Office. 

Devon Record Office and Exeter Diocesan Record Office. 

Hertfordshire, County Record Office. 

Lancashire Record Office, Report for 1957. 

Leicestershire Record Office, Second Report 1955-1957. 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee: see Archivists” Report, 22 Mar. 1956-23 Mar. 
1957. 

London, County Record Office: see also The Library and Record Office of the London 
County Council, Report for 1957. 

Nottinghamshire, County Records Office. 

Oxfordshire, County Record Office. 

Shropshire, County Record Office. 

Staffordshire, County Record Office. 

Surrey Record Office. 

Wiltshire, County Record Office. 

Worcestershire, County Record Office: see also Retrospect and Prospect, 1947-1951. 


WALES 


Caernarvonshire, County Record Office. 
Glamorgan, County Record Office. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Northamptonshire Archives Committee. 

Nottingham, City of Nottingham Public Libraries, Annual Report of the Archives 
Department, 1956-1957. 

Staffordshire, William Salt Society. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers or auctioneers. Attention may particularly be called to the Catalogue of the 
André de Coppet collection, pt. ix, Sotheby & Co., 28. x. 1957 and Americana, 
Sotheby & Co., 4. xi. 1957. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of 


first day of sale and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 


Constitutions of Archbishops Pecham 
and Stratford, late 15th cent. (Hodgson 
& Co., 21. xi. 1957, no. 492). 

Genealogical chronicle of the kings 
of England to Hen. VI in Latin, c. 1490 
(Francis Edwards, no. 774 p. 78.) 

Scotland: replies of James III to pro- 
posed articles of alliance by Charles the 
Bold, c. 1472. (Sotheby & Co., 15. vii. 


1957, no. 432.) 
English after 1603. 


Ordinary of arms, 1626. (Frank Ham- 
mond, Birmingham, no. 109, p. 38, no. 
383.) 

. Howe, Scrope, Viscount, personal and 
household accounts, 1663-1740. (E. G. 
Allen, no. 18 inside front cover.) 

Log-books: Beaufort, 25 Jan. 1744- 
7 July 1744 (privateer or merchantman); 
Edgecote, 13 Jan. 1755-26 July 1757; 
Walpole, East Indiaman, 1 Jan. 1798- 
28 Sept. 1799; H.M.S. Hebe (Capt. 
Alexander Hood), 12 Jan. 1790-14 July 
1794; H.M.S. Audacious, 15 July 1794- 
16 April 1795. (Francis Edwards, no. 
773, P- 3, NO. 50, p. 20, no. 392, p. 18, 
no. 362, p. 38, no. 871.) 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Baron Stuart de 
Rothesay, papers of, 1804-15. (Sotheby 
& Co., Cat. of André de Coppet collec- 
tion, pt. ix., 28. x. 1957, nos. 2463-76). 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, ro letters, 
H.M.S. Victory, 11 Mar. 1804-18 April 
1805, to Capt. Frank Sotheron. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 15, vii. 1957, no. 468.) 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Welling- 
ton, 456 letters to Lord Stuart de 


Rothesay, 26 Feb. 1809-26 Dec. 1813. 
(Sotheby & Co., Cat. of André de Coppet 
collection, ix., 28. X. 1957, no. 2475.) 

Dundas, Henry, Viscount Melville: 
51 letters from Sir Edward Pellew, 
Viscount Exmouth to, 25 July 1813-14 
Dec. 1815. (Sotheby & Co., Cat. of 
André de Coppet collection, pt. ix, 28. 
x. 1957, no. 2558); 5 letters from Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm to, St. Helena, 18 
June 1816-30 Aug. 1817), (id. no. 2596); 
other letters of (ib. nos. 2613-15, 2648). 

Napoleon at St. Helena, 108 letters 
relating to. (Sotheby & Co., Cat. of 
Andre de Coppet collection, pt. ix, 28. 
x. 1957, no. 2647.) 

William IV. 56 letters, 1812-30, to 
the earl and countess of Mayo. (Sotheby 
& Co., 15. vii. 1957, no. 445.) 

Canning, Stratford, Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, 78 letters to, 1842-58. 
(I. K. Fletcher, no. 182, p. 5, no. 19.) 


European. 

France: Beauharnais, Eugéne de, 564 
letters of Napoleon to, 12 June 1805-3 
Dec., 1813. (Sotheby & Co., Cat. of 
André de Coppet collection, pt. ix., 28. 
x. 1957, no. 2462); drafts of c. 1500 
letters of, rr June 1805-15 May 1814, 
(ib. no. 2487). 

Napoleon: see Catalogue of the Andre 
de Coppet collection, pt. ix. (Sotheby & 
Co., 28. x. 1957.) 

Germany: 31 docs. relating to the 
castle of Luckenmuehl, mear Mainz, 
1485-1585. (I. .K. Fletcher, no. 182, p. 
15, no. 85.) 

Spain: 2 royal decrees, 20 May and 
I June 1493, concerning the provision- 
ing of Columbus’ fleet. (Sotheby & Co., 
Americana, 4. xi. 1957, no. 165.) 
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British Local. 

Derbyshire: liberties and customs of 
lead mines within ‚the wapentake of 
Wirksworth. (Sotheby & Co., 15. vii. 
1957, no. 450.) 

Herefordshire: quit claim to the 
monks of Abbey Dore, 13th cent. (I. K. 
Fletcher, no. 182, p. 18, no. 106.) 

Kent: collection of deeds relating to, 
Hen. VI-William IV. (Howes Book- 
shop, Hastings, no. 135, pp. 41-3, nos. 
1036-82.) 

Middlesex: presentments at manorial 
court of Isleworth, 1 Mary I. (Stanley 
Crowe, no. 55, p. 51, no. 637.) 

Norfolk: bull., 17 May 1233, of Pope 
Gregory IX confirming rights and privi- 
leges of the abbey of Hulme. (Sotheby 
& Co., 15. vii. 1957, no. 453.) 

Salop: collection of material relating 
to the parish and tithes of Smethcott. 
(B. Halliday, Leicester, no. 276, p. 54, 
no. 1266.) 

Salop: heraldic visitations of 1584 and 
1623 written and drawn by John Gough. 
(B. Halliday, Leicester, no. 276, p. 54, 
no. 1261). 

Somerset: tithe apportionment, East- 
on in Gordano, 1841. (Stevens Cox, 
Beaminster, 1/1958, p. 14, no. 1062.) 

Surrey: charter of the prior of Merton 
leasing lands in Mitcham and Carshal- 
ton, 12 Sep. 28. Hen. VIII. (Sotheby & 
Co., 15. vii. 1957, no. 446.) 

Surrey: lease, xz Sep. 28 Hen. VIII 
by the prior of Merton, of lands in 
Mitcham and Carshalton. (Stanley 
Crowe, no. 55, P. 49, no. 607.) 

Southwark: rate book for E. division 
of the parish of S. George, May, 1743. 
(Stanley Crowe, no. 55, p. 36, no. 428.) 

Yorks.: ing. post mortem. John 
Hagit of Boreas Hill, 22 Aug. 1586. 
(N. T. Leslie, Hull, no. 95, p. 28, no. 
625.) 

Leman, the Rev. Thomas, notes on 
Roman roads: cf. D.N.B., s.v. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 276, p. 20, no. 
439.) 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Survey of castles, 1636, in Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Kent and Essex 
by the earl of Newport and others. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 276, p. 5, no. 


50.) 


Overseas. 


Cape of Good Hope, report on breed- 
ing of sheep in, by Michael Angelo 
Bianchi, addressed to Henry Dundas, 18 
Nov. r8or. (Francis Edwards, no. 779, 
p- 63, no. 935.) 

Cape of Good Hope: a project for the 
supply of grain in time of scarcity, 1810, 
by Lieut. John Hall. (Francis Edwards, 
no. 779, p. 67, no. 982.) 

Bechuanaland: H. W. Estridge, re- 
ceiver and accountant-general of Bech- 
uanaland, 1886-88, journal of journey 
from England, 1886-87. (Francis Ed- 
wards, no. 779, p. 65, no. 959.) 

Massachusetts-bay, Province of, value 
of rateable states.in, 1771, by George 
Chalmers. (Bernard Quaritach, no. 772, 
P. 19, no. 173.) 

America: letters and copies (in Span- 
ish) of American documents sent by 
Juan de Miralles to Joseph H. Galvez, 
minister of Charles III of Spain. (A. 
Rosenthal, Oxford, no. 50, p. 8, nos. 20- 
22.) 

Washington, George. letter Mount 
Vernon, 28 Sep. 1788, to Major Polson, 
Exmouth, Devon, concerning land on 
the Great Kanhawa. (Sotheby & Co., 
15. Vii. 1957, NO. 528.) 

Haiti: see Catalogue of the unpublished 
papers of Generals Leclerc and Rocham- 
beau during the War of Independence in 
Haiti, 1802-3. (Sotheby & Co., 17, ii. 
1958.) 

Mexico, proceedings of Spanish in- 
quisition in, 1573 and 1772. (B. Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 276, pp, 2, 3, NOS. 4, 
5.). . 

S. America: see One hundred manu- 
scripts relating to Latin America. (The 
Dolphin Book Co. Ltd., Oxford, cat. no. 
35.) 

S. America: Papers of Sir Robert Ker 


‘4 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Porter, British consul and charge 
d’affaires at Caracas. (Sotheby & Co., 
Americana, 4. xi. 1957, nos. 168-84.) 

Peru: report of an expedition from 
La Conception to Valparaiso, 1708-09; 
report on the administration of the 
viceroy, Count de la Moneloa, early 18th 
cent. (Sotheby & Co., 15. vii. 1957, nos. 
438, 439-) 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, letter, ‘Ben- 
coolen’, 7 Feb. 1824 to Thomas Mac- 
quoid relating to the destruction by fire 
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of the Fame. (Francis Edwards, no. 779, 
P- 37, NO. 531.) 

Venezuela: c. 430 documents relating 
to, 1787-1809, from the papers of Don 
Antonio Lopez de Quintana. Phillipps 
MSS. 15938 & 16191. (Sotheby & Co., 
Americana, 4. xi. 1957, no. 184.) 

Journal of a voyage to India, 6 June 
1827-9 Aug. 1828, by H. Clarke of the 
E. India Company’s ship Thomas Gren- 
ville. (The Book Shop, Wells, Som., no, 
71, item no. 178.) 
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The Imposition of the Common: Burdens on the 


Lands of the English Church . \ 


Ir Is well known that authentic Anglo-Saxon royal diplomas ‘granted after 
the reign of Offa reserve certain services from the immunities conferréd by the 
charters with increasing frequency. These services are usually three in 
number, the repair of bridges, the maintenance of fortifications and, most 
important of all, expeditionalibus causis, i.e. fyrd service. In a forged passage 
in a dubious charter these three burdens are given a collective name, trimoda 
necessitas.“ It is very unlikely that any Anglo-Saxon scribe would have 
recognized the term, which in any case is rather misleading. It is probable 
that there was no one generally accepted technical term in use in pre-Conquest 
times but the composers of charters do occasionally define the burdens as 
well as name them and they often speak of them as commonly owed or call 
them common necessities.2 I shall accordingly employ common burdens as 
a convenient term of art. 

The most obvious problem posed by the reference to these burdens in the 
charters is the date of their imposition. No authentic charter before the reign 
of Offa specifically reserves all three of these burdens and the only documents 
which mention any or all of them are, if not dubious, at least not obviously 
authentic. It would seem at first sight possible that this silence means that the 
burdens were not originally levied on church lands but were imposed in or 
near the time of Offa. This argument was however rejected by the late 
W. H. Stevenson in a classical paper? and he has carried later scholars with 
him. He argued that in spite of the silence of the charters, the three burdens 
were imposed on church lands ab initio and that the appearance of an explicit 
reference to them is simply a change in the habits of the drafters of charters 
and does not reflect any change in royal policy towards church lands. It is 
possible to doubt Stevenson’s arguments however ; they seem to me to depend 
on a considerable misuse of the argument from silence and some charter 
criticism very far from representing Stevenson at his best. 

Stevenson reckoned with three alternatives, only two of which he thought 
worth taking seriously and I shall follow him here. Either the lands of the 

Birch, Cl[artularium] S[axonicum] (London, 1885-93), no. 50. 

217, examples cited by W. H. Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxix (1914), 689, n. 3. 

% Trinoda Necessitas’, Ib., pp. 689-703. 

4F, M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1947), pp. 286-7. 
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Church were originally exempt from the common burdens or ‘their immun- 
ities and their limitations were so well known by common law or ecclesiastical 
law that it was not necessary to mention them’.! He rejected the first alter- 
native on a number of grounds. He thought it was ‘hard to reconcile with 
the later references to the inevitable nature of the three burdens, from which 
no one could be excused’.? Stevenson then pointed to ‘charters after the date 
of the emergence of the immunity clause without the exception and in some 
cases without-the immunity clause’.® Once charters of good repute state flatly 
that the common burdens are never remitted, we must suppose that other con- 
temporary charters which neither state this nor reserve the burdens never- 
theless imply such a reservation. It does not however follow that charters 
earlier than the first mention of the inescapable burdens may be interpreted 
in the same way. Charters are silent about what is commonly understood: if 
at one time it was commonly understood that church lands bore no common 
burdens, contemporary charters could obviously not refer to them; if later, 
the burdens were universally imposed and this was generally known, then the 
charters might still remain silent on the reservation öf the common burdens. 
The silence of the charters might then be ambiguous, meaning one thing at 
one time and quite another thing at another time. Thus although Stevenson’s 
argument shows that the formulas of the charters are quite compatible with 
a view of the primitive character of the common burdens it in no way proves 
this: indeed the charters themselves cannot solve the problem of the date of 
the imposition of the common burdens. Stevenson however, only offered 
one argument apart from his interpretation of the silence of the charters and 
this was a very general argument which we now know to be invalid. He 
thought: ‘The liability to military service and to aid in the construction and 
repair of fortresses are such primitive requirements of any organized state 
that it is unlikely that they were suddenly imposed.’ This argument loses, _ 
its force when it is noted that the lands of the Frankish Church were immune 
from military service until the time of the Carolingians. In any case no one 
has ever argued that all lands were immune from the common burdens, 
merely that church lands may have been immune. 


10p. cit., p. 699. . *Loe. cit. 

3 Ibid., pp. 697-8. `, “Loc. cit. 

SE. Lesne, Histoire de la Propriété Ecclésiastique en France, ü (Lille, 1922), 456. 
Professor J. M. Wallace-Hadrill has pointed out to me a passage from Gregory of 
Tours, Hist. Franc., vii. 42, which suggests that secular authorities occasionally 
attempted to exact expeditio in pre-Carolingian Frankia. There can be little doubt 
that this was exceptional, unusual and probably illegal. Professor Wallace-Hadrill 
has also drawn my attention to an important passage from the life of St. Fructuosus, 

_ a late seventh-century Life from Visigothic Spain: ‘Tanti gloriosissimi et incom- 
parabilis viri rutilo fulgore radians exempla meritorum ita ardore fidei accendit 
animos populorum, ut catervatim undique concurrens agmina conversorum inmensus 
fieret chorus. Nisi et ducis exercitus provinciae illius, vel circumseptus undique 
confinibus, regi clamasset, ut aliquantulum prohiberetur—quia si fas fuerit permis- 
sionis non esset qui in expeditione publica proficisceretur—innumerabilis se debuit 
congregare exercitus monachorum.’ Vita s. Fructuosi, ed. F. C. Nock, p. IIS. 
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Stevenson was, moreover, aware that it is possible to cite documents 
which seem to imply that the common burdens were not exacted in England 
until the middle of the eighth century and the reign of Aethelbald of Mercia. 
He never set out the evidence in detail but was content to cite a passage! from 
the Scottish historian, E. W. Robertson?, arguing for a mid-eighth-century 
date for the imposition which he then went on, as he thought, to demolish. 
According to Stevenson, Robertson’s argument was: 


that the obligation to repair bridges and fortresses was imposed edicto regio (sic) 
about the time of the Council of Clovesho in 742. Unfortunately the passage upon 
which he relied in the record of this council is a late interpolation, although this 
is not denoted in any way in Kemble’s text.? 


This is a shocking travesty of Robertson’s argument which is misrepresented 
in every important particular. It is true that in the course of his argument 
Robertson cited the record of the council of Clovesho in the late (corrupt) 
text printed by Kemble, K.C.D. 87, and that when K.C.D. 87 is compared 
with the contemporary text printed by Birch, C.S. 162, it is apparent that 
K.C.D. 87 contains a reference to the reservation of the common burdens not 
found in C.S. 162: little weight was put on this passage however. Robertson 
saw Clearly that the key reference is to the edictum regis in the record of the 
council of Gumley, 749, C.S. 178. This is quite independent of K.C.D. 87 
whose imperfections seem to me quite irrelevant to the argument. It is C.S. 
178 which is the central document of the controversy and which, since in 
another connexion Stevenson denied its authenticity, must be examined in 
some detail. 
The earliest text of the document is found in Christ Church Canterbury, 
. Register D. It is printed in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils,4 and Stevenson 
2, claimed that Stubbs expressed no opinion on its authenticity.® He has over- 
' looked a remark of Stubbs in another place® to the effect that the charter is 
‘a genuine act’ and there is no reason to disagree with Stubbs. Stevenson 
discussed only the arenga and the anathema which he claimed, not altogether 
correctly, were identical with those of an Abingdon charter, C.S. 981, dated 
956.7 He thought—I am not convinced rightly—that C.S. 981 was also forged. 
It does not follow, of course, that because a formula from an alleged eighth- 
century ‘charter is found in a later document this is in itself evidence of 
forgery. Everything depends on whether the formula is tolerable or not in an 
eighth-century charter: I cannot see anything in the least objectionable in 
either the arenga or the anathema of C.S. 178. 
The arenga of C.S. 178 is simply a general statement of the advisability of 
recording in writing acts witnessed by persons of standing so that future ages 


10p. cit., p. 697. 

°Scotland under her early Kings (Edinburgh, 1862), ii. 337. 
30p. cit., p. 697. 

{Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents (Oxford, 1871), iii. 386. 
5Op. cit., p. 700, n. 49. SO). cit., p. 247. 
?Op. cit., pp. 700, n. 49, and 694, n. 33. 
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may be protected against fraud. I have found no similarly worded arenga in 
an eighth-century document, but the latinity of C.S. 178 shows no trace of the 
characteristic tenth-century inflation! and two respectable charters, C.S. 107? 
and C.S. 256,° also begin by expressing very similar sentiments in different 
words: C.S. 107, like C.S. 178, connects arenga and intitulatio with 
Quapropter. The anathema of C.S. 178 is unexceptionable. It reads: 


Si quis hoc, quod absit, cujuslibet personae tyrannica cupiditate instinctus, contra ° 
hanc donationis cartulam, saeculari potentia fretus, venire nititur, sit sub anathe- 
mate Judae, proditoris domini nostri Jhesu Christi. 


The supposedly identical anathema of C.S. 981 reads: 


Si quis autem quod absit tirannica cupiditate instinctus hoc mee beneficentie 
munus seculari potentia fretus obviare presumserit eterne malediccioni subjaceat 
cum Juda proditore Christi 7 in inferno inferiori cum diabolo 7 angelis ejus eterna- 
liter crucietur nisi digna satisfactione emendaverit. 


Stevenson claimed that ‘this’ anathema was a suspicious one.* He examined 
only two elements, the reference to Judas and the words in inferno inferiori. 
Judas he allowed as possible on the authority of C.S. 1334, a contemporary 
(eighth-century) copy, but t inferno inferiori was rejected because it is not 
found in any contemporary charter. This argument is objectionable on three 
grounds. The assumption that all formulas which cannot be found in con- 
temporary copies are therefore probably false seems to me very dangerous 
indeed.® In any case in inferno inferiori is found in C.S. 981 but not in 


1Jt is well known that when charters go into chancery in the reign of Aethelstan 
their latinity shows strongly Celtic and Aldhelmian affinities. An excessive fondness 
for circumlocution, an affected grecified vocabulary are the principal characteristics. 
It is perhaps worth noting that the earliest reasonably probable charter with these 
features is a pre-chancery charter, C.S. 357, an early ninth-century Worcester charter. 
It begins with a poem composed of an elaborate grace which precedes the intitulatio— 
this is also found in C.S. 1135—‘Gubernante altithrono tonanti cunctaque mundi 
monarchia moderanti qui est et qui venturus est cujus melliflua gratia adridenti ego 
Coenwulf’, and v. regimina sceptri: consensu pantorum procerum: infra caraxata 
liquescunt: his luculentissimis est liquidata confiniis. A.later chancery charter would 
have much more of this kind of Latin and the signatures would be more elaborate 
than they are in C.S. 357. We cannot in this case deny the authenticity of the charter 
—it was printed by Hickes from a since lost original, and v. F. M. Stenton, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., xxxiii (1918), 445, n. 57. It is necessary then to use caution in dealing 
with ninth-century charters drafted in inflated Latin which may be too easily dis- 
missed as ‘late’. It is interesting to find traces of the characteristic ‘West Saxon’ 
Latin of the tenth century in a Mercian charter of the ninth in view of recent trends 
in the study of the vernacular literature of the period, v. R. Vleeskruyer, Life of ` 
St. Chad (Amsterdam 1953), pp. 39-41. 

2W. Levison, England and the Continent (Oxford, 1946), pp. 226-8. 

3F, M. Stenton, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiii (1918), 449, n. 69. 

*Op. cit., p. 694, n. 33. 

'This assumption seems to vitiate much of the work of Herr Drögereit by whom 
it is elevated into the ‘von Sicklerische’ method and applied a thought too rigorously, 
v. Bull. John Rylands Library, xli (1958) 60-63. The extent to which an excessive 
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C.S. 178 and even if it were it would not be evidence of forgery since it is 
also found in the certainly contemporary C.S. 1334—the charter cited by 
Stevenson as justification forthereferenceto Judas. The anathema of C.S. 178, 
then, is above reproach. The witnesses also come from an authentic charter 
of the period and the dating clause is certainly eighth century. The reference 
to the common burdens, as Stevenson himself pointed out, is strikingly like 
that in C.S. 203, an irregularly written but contemporary Worcester charter. 
C.S. 203? has: 


praeter instructionibus pontium vel necessaris defencionibus arcium contra hostes. 


C.S. 178 reads: 


. instructionibus pontium vel necessariis defensionibus arcium contra hostes 
non sunt renuenda. 


C.S. 203 is the first certainly authentic reference to the reservation of the 
common burdens and its formula is most unusual. It is therefore significant 
that the same formula should also be found in C.S. 178, especially when it is 
noted that in neither charter is there any mention of expeditio. There can be 
little doubt that C.S. 178 has here a rare and genuine eighth-century formula. - 
It is in any case only necessary to read the record which is solely concerned 
to emphasize that the lands of the Church are subject to these two burdens 
to realize that it cannot be forged—what possible motive could the scribes 
of any period have for fabricating this document? 

Once it is conceded that C.S. 178 is authentic? we must take its evidence 
seriously. The relevant passage reads: I 


Hujus rei gratia hanc donationem Deo teste me vivente concedo, ut monasteria 
et aecclesiae a publicis vectigalibus, et ab omnibus operibus oneribusque, auctore 
Deo, servientes absoluti maneant, nisi sola quae communiter fruenda sint, omnique 


concern for contemporary formulas and an excessive contempt for the cartulary copy 
can lead a scholar astray is well shown by Herr Drögereit’s comments on C.S. 54, 
a false seventh-century Malmesbury charter. Herr Drögereit, Archiv für Urkunden- 
forschung, xiii (1935), 411, influenced by Ewald, Aldhelmi Opera, M.G.H., Auct. 
Ant. xv (1919), 509, n. 2, claims on the evidence of the formulas that: ‘War der 
Verfasser auch nicht Aldhelm, so doch ein von ihm stark beeinfluster später Schüler.’ 
A more pragmatic approach would prefer to note that the arenga, the source of all the 
Aldhelmian reminiscences, is found in a number of Aethelstan’s charters, v. inter alia, 
C.S. 745; one of which no doubt supplied the model after which C.S. 54 was fabri- 
cated. The grantor is called Cenfrithus comes Mertiorum, which is very suggestive 
of a post-ninth century date for the charter. 

1F. M. Stenton, Eng. Hist. Rev., xx (1905), 697; in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 204. 
Professor Stenton treats this charter as authentic. 

2F, M. Stenton, Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period (Oxford, 1955), p. 57. 
Herr Drögereit’s objections to this charter are too narrowly based to be sustained, 
art. cit., p. 359, n. 3. 

3C.S. 140 is a closely related text to C.S. 178, wrongly dated 719. It is found in 
the pseudo-Ingulf and is almost certainly a partial and corrupt version of the text 
now represented by C.S. 178, v. Stevenson, op. cit., p. 700, n. 49; Stubbs, Councils, 
iii. 247. ; 
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populo edicto regis facienda jubentur, id est instructionibus pontium, vel neces- 
sariis defensionibus arcium contra hostes non sunt renuenda. 
This is the sole recorded act of the council of Gumley in 749. Since it cannot 
be denied that church lands enjoyed immunities before this date and that 
C.S. 178 in no way adds to these, it is obvious that the point of the council 
was to insist on the limitation of the existing immunities. This is confirmed 
by the way the record continues: King Aethelbald’s generosity to the Church 
is emphasized, he has granted due liberty to the churches of God and he has 
demanded the minimum possible for secular purposes. The refusal to remit 
the common burdens is done in the name of the necessities of the churches 
and a broad hint given in a passage which prohibits the tribulations which 
would disturb the ‘house of God’ at the hands of subordinate ‘princes’ 
—this prohibition is significantly connected with Aethelbald’s temporal 
success and secular prosperity. Thus we may say that the reservation of two 
of the common burdens was imposed by royal edict, and the tenor of C.S. 
178 suggests, by Aethelbald himself. This suggestion is strengthened by other 
evidence. m 
In 742, king Aethelbald granted privileges to the Kentish churches 
(although one passage in the record suggests that the privileges were expected 
to obtain over all England south of the Humber) whose substance has come 
down to us in a good text, C.S. 162: 
omnium cenubiarum intra Cantiam ... tam in libertate secularium serviciis 
quamque etiam in omnibus causis majoribus minoribus-ve secura permaneant. 


This document then seems to convey an unrestricted immunity from secular 
service and it is hardly possible to argue, after the analogy of some of the later 
charters, that the liability of church lands for military service was too well 
known to need mention. It is one thing to argue so from the silence of 
charters which are concerned to apply well understood and general rules of 
tenure to a particular estate in the interests of a particular church and quite 
another thing to argue so from the silence of documents recording the 
imposition of general rules or defining the general, nature of tenure by ius 
ecclesiasticum. In 742, then, king Aethelbald granted freedom to the churches 
from secular burdens—or more probably guaranteed existing immunities 
against the constant danger of secular encroachment—without any apparent 
reservation, seven years later he renewed that freedom but excepted the two 
burdens, apparently imposed by royal edict, and the exceptions were insuffi- 
ciently unfamiliar to require a council to justify them. Further this council 
and this justification cannot be unconnected with two letters of St. Boniface 
which can be dated about twelve months earlier than the council of Gumley. 
. Writing to King Aethelbald,+ Boniface complains: 


Et dicitur, quod prefecti et comites tui maiorem violentiam et servitutem monachis 
et sacerdotibus inrogent, quam ceteri ante christiani reges fecissent. 


He goes on to claim that the privileges of the, English Church remained 
1S, Bonifatii et Lulli Epistolae, M.G.H., Ep. Selectae, i, no. 73, p. 152. 
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inviolate from the time of Gregory the Great to the days of Ceolred of 
Mercia and Osred of Northumbria, that is, the early eighth century. We 
are then told: 


Hi duo reges haec duo peccata maxima in provinciis Anglorum diabolico instinctu 
suis exemplis sceleratis contra precepta evangelica et apostolica salvatoris nostri 
publice facienda monstraverunt. Et in istis peccatis commorantes, id est in stupra- 
tione et adulterio nonnarum et fractura monasteriorum, iusto iudicio Dei damnati 
de culmine regali huius vite abiecti et inmatura et terribili morte preventi a luce 
perpetud extranei in profundum inferni et tartarum abyssi demersi sunt. 


Then follow particulars of the horrific ends of the two delinquent kings. It is 
obvious from the earlier portion of the letter that Boniface believed Aethelbald 
to be incontinent and suspected him of seducing one or more nuns and in this 
he stands with the two kings who came to such terrible ends. The resem- 
blance goes further however; Aethelbald, like Osred and Ceolred, is no 
respecter of monastic privileges but Boniface neither says exactly how 
Aethelbald has ‘broken’ the privileges of the churches nor whether he has 
done so in the same way as his two unfortunate predecessors. A second letter, 
to Abp. Cuthbert written about the same time, makes clearer what Boniface 
had in mind?: 

Illud autem, quod laicus homo vel imperator vel rex aut aliquis prefectorum vel 
comitum seculari potestate fultus sibi per violentiam rapiat monasterium de 
potestate episcopi vel abbatis vel abbatisse et incipiat ipse vice abbatis regere et 
habere sub se monachos et pecuniam possidere . . 


It would seem that Boniface is complaining about the same kind of misuse of 
tenure by ius ecclesiasticum that Bede laments so bitterly in his letter to Abp. 
Ecgbert, and that this is one of the sins Aethelbald, Osred and Ceolred have 
in common. Some of the MSS. of Boniface’s letters have what is probably a 
contemporary English gloss, which is of some importance in this connexion: 


De violentia quoque monachorum servitute operibus et aedificiis regalibus, quae 
in toto mundo christianorum non auditur facta nisi tantum in gente Anglorum; 
quod sacerdotibus Deo non tacendum nec consentiendum; quod inauditum malum 
est praeteritis saeculis.? 

This gloss agrees very closely with what C.S. 178 says of the content of the 
edictum regis : instructionibus pontium vel necessariis defensionibus arcium contra 
hostes sounds very like violentia . . . monachorum servitute operibus et aedificiis 
regalibus. Boniface is complaining generally of Aethelbald’s conduct, and 
drawing attention to abuses of power he was not the first ruler to be guilty of, 
but a contemporary, probably English, commentator has added what looks 
like a reference to the edictum regis. Further this gloss speaks of the murmurs 
of the clergy and it is difficult not to think that the council of Gumley was 
Aethelbald’s reply to these complaints. We cannot be absolutely certain that 
this gloss refers to an edictum regis of recent date in 748 but the absence of any 
earlier evidence of clerical complaints in this matter and the silence of the 


1Ibid., no. 78, p. 169. 3Ibid., p. 171, ll. 23-7. 
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council of Clovesho in 742 are most suggestive. If the edictum regis were 
earlier than 742 it is reasonable to suppose that clerical complaints were earlier 
too, it is therefore extraordinary that the guarantee of the Church’s privileges 
made in 742 should take no account of these murmurs and should produce 
so ambiguous a record if the two burdens were really exacted at this time. 

So far our evidence has touched only on the lesser of the traditional 
components of the common burden. We have found no mention of expeditio, 
of military service proper. We cannot suppose that it was simply understood 
in the records we have examined: since the building of bridges and the main- 
tenance of fortifications are specifically mentioned by C.S. 178 and also by the 
Worcester charter, C.S. 203, unaccompanied by any reference to fyrd service, 
and since Boniface does not refer to military service either, it is not probable 
that it was either originally inseparable from the other two burdens or that it 
was in dispute in the time of king Aethelbald. Either fyrd service was much 
older or it was imposed on church lands even later than the other two burdens 
—in either case it will be obvious how misleading the term trimoda necessitas 
is and how dangerous it is to assume that the three burdens were always 
inseparable. The evidence is not abundant but what there is suggests that 
military service became one of the Church’s common burdens later than the 
other two and that the three together were not imposed on church lands until 
the last quarter of the eighth century. 

The best evidence is found in Bede’s letter to Abp. Ecgbert, written in 
734,1 which prevents us supposing that the lands of the Northumbrian 
Church were originally burdened with military service. Bede recommended 
the archbishop to take over certain spurious monasteries as endowments 
for new episcopal sees: 


Since there are many and great places, useful so it is generally said, neither to 
God nor to men since neither a regular life pleasing to God is kept up in them nor 
are they held by warriors or gesiths of the secular power, who defend our people 
from the barbarians. 


These endowments cause a shortage of land for young warriors who are ready 
to marry and settle down so that some of them lead incontinent lives whilst 
others go overseas and deprive their countrymen of their service as soldiers. 
Bede also makes it plain that laymen, pretended abbots, have land booked to 
them in hereditary right—that is by zus ecclesiasticum®—allegedly to found : 
monasteries but in fact for nothing of the kind. This land is Abert exinde a 
divino simul et humano servitio: it is difficult to see that Bede can mean 
anything except that monastic lands were freed from military service, that 
this was done by booking the estates in question and that laymen had been 


1Baedae, Opera Historica, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), i. 405. 

2] hope to defend this identification of book right, tus ecclesiasticum and hereditary 
tenure in a forthcoming paper. Bede’s actual words are: ‘et haec insuper in ius sibi 
haereditarium regalibus edictis faciunt asscribi.’ It is interesting to find edictum regis 
applied to a change in the law of universal reference, as in C.S. 178, and to individual 
charters, as in Bede. 
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obtaining fraudulent exemptions by posing as abbots desirous of founding 
new monasteries. If the lands of the Northumbrian churches were subject 
to fyrd service how could the granting of lands by book effect the establish- 
ment of young warriors ? Why should these fraudulent monasteries be useless 
to men as well as to God? We have in addition an important passage from 
the Historia Ecclesiastica itself which seems to say explicitly that the granting 
of an estate to a monastery ipso facto relieved the land from any obligation to 
fyrd service. In Hist. Eccles., iii, c. xxiv, after Oswiu had defeated and killed 
Penda of Mercia in 655, he made a votive offering of twelve new monasteries 
and Bede comments: 


XII possessiunculis terrarum, in quibus ablata studio militiae terrestris, ad exer- 
cendam militiam caelestem, supplicandumque pro pace gentis eius aeterna. . . . 


I do not see that this can mean anything other than that the granting of land 
to a monastery in Bede’s Northumbria implied the freeing of it from any 
liability to military service.’ It would seem that in Bede’s Northumbria, as in 
contemporary Francia, the lands of the Church were exempt from military 
service. We have little, if any, evidence for the rest of England beyond what 
we choose to infer from the silence of the mid-eighth-century synodal records 
already discussed. There is, however, an alleged seventh-century Worcester 
charter which deserves some notice in this connexion. 

C.S. 77 is preserved in Hemming and since it employs the year of grace to 
date itself it must have been at least innocently touched up. It was rejected 
by Stevenson as ‘dubious and spurious’,? probably because of the immunity 
clause. This reads: 


Eo amplius et altius coram Deo adcrescat terram illam in libertatem totius rei 
puplicae hoc est in vectigalibus in expeditionibus in operibus et in omnibus rebus 
concedens libenter donabo. 


It is an assumption of Anglo-Saxon charter criticism, and in general it is a 
sound assumption, that charters which claim remission from the common 
burdens, as distinct from charters which do not mention them, are false. If 
however the common burdens were not imposed until the end of the eighth 
century, then this assumption need not be invoked to disqualify earlier 
charters, especially when, as in C.S. 77, the immunity clause is not akin to 


IChadwick, Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905), p. 372, denied that this 
passage meant that church lands ‘were freed from the obligation of military service’. 
He went on: ‘Is it not possible that the word militia here may mean the support of a 
king’s thegn?’ This is a very strained interpretation of the word militia in any case 
but seems to be impossible here because of the phrase ad exercendam militiam caelestem 
which would strain severely Chadwick’s rendering of militia. The juxtaposition of 
the transfer of the land from earthly militia to heavenly militia with the notion that 
the duty of the heavenly militta—that is the monks—was to pray for eternal peace 
for Oswiu’s people also suggests the word had a military connotation for Bede. 

2Stevenson, op. cit., p. 691, n. 16. 
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recognizably later, conventional, forms.! Since C.S. 77, like other seventh- 
century charters, is drafted in a rather informal and informative manner and 
has few charter clichés of any period, it needs some examination before 
rejection. The witness-list seems respectable enough and it is obvious that a 
seventh-century charter must have supplied it. The charter begins with a 
brief arenga of contemporary latinity which utters pious sentiments and hints 
at a motive for recording the grant; this can be justified with reference to 
C.S. 60 and 111.2 The intitulatio is introduced by Quapropter as in C.S. 60. 
The formulas are plausible. Ut aliquam partem terrae . . . perdonarem— 
aliquam terrae partem, C.S. 78° (and perdonabo, C.S. 85,4). Cum campis 
silvisque—cum omnibus ad se pertinentibus campis . . . silvis, C.S. 45.5 Jure 
Weogornensts aecclesiae possidendum—in jus aecclesiastice libertatis Wigornensis, 
C.S. 123. Est autem prefati agelli particula juxta fluvium quem dicunt Salwerpe 
in vico quem nobili vocitant nomine Wicbold—quem tamen agrum fluvio quem 
dicunt Afen, C.S. 123 (and cf. C.S. 67). Tamen se vivente vel etiam post 
obitum ejus cui voluerit dimittendum libenter concedendo trado—sibi in per- 
petuam haereditatem possidendum et adhabendum, et post se tn suam genelogiam 
qualicunque manu voluerit donandum, C.S. 60. Et elemosina mea quam 
pro omnipotenti domino—de remedio animae meae ut aliquid fecerim mihi in 
elemosinam pro nomine omnipotentis Dei, C.S. 60. The most unusual feature 
of C.S. 77 is the form of the disposition which in my opinion precludes any 
date later than the pontificate of St. Oswald for its composition. King 
Aethelred books an estate at the request of his thegn, Oslaf: 


jure Weogornensis aecclesiae possidendum et tamen se vivente vel etiam post 
obitum ejus cui voluerit dimittendum libenter concedendo trado. Hac etiam con- 
ditione ut cathedrae episcopalis potestati nunquam auferatur in Dei omnipotentis 
nomine precipio. 


Thus Oslaf gets the estate in hereditary right subject in some way to the 
perpetual right of the church of Worcester. This curious mixture of rights 
obtained amongst members of the community at Canterbury in the early 
ninth century, v. C.S. 342: C.S. 283, a Worcester charter dated about a 
century later than C.S. 77, has a somewhat similar. provision—one abbot 
Headda leaves an estate to male members of his family who take orders and it 
seems to be expected that the holder of the estate will be a member of the 
Worcester community. Both these charters are some generations later than 


C.S. 77 claims to be, but if we look at C.S. 6o, the foundation charter of 


1Cf. C.S. 240, a fabricated Worcester charter with an immunity clause and reser- 
vations compounded from conventional formulas of later date, v. Stevenson, op. cit., 
p. 696, n. 37: F. M. Stenton, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiii (1918), 444, n. 54. 

3C.S. 60—F. M. Stenton, Eng. Hist. Rev., p. 436, n. 18: C.S. 111—Stenton, loc. 
cit., p. 438, n. 30. This charter exists in a version written in a ninth-century hand 
and may have undergone slight emendation in the process but it is improbable that a 
genuine eighth-century charter does not lie behind it. 

3F. M. Stenton, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxiii (1918), 258, 438. 

4Tbid., 436, n. 18. 

SIbid., p. 434. 
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Gloucester, we find the same donor as in C.S. 77, king Aethelred, granting an 
estate in perpetuam haereditatem possidendum to one of his ministri to found 
a monastery. The estate however, like C.S. 77, in some way remains in con- 
trol of the family of the minister. The only difference seems to be that whilst 
C.S. 60 founds a monastery and provides the nucleus of the endowment, 
C.S. 77 provides a much smaller grant to be tied to an existing endowment. 1 
There is thus nothing against a seventh-century date for the disposition of 
C.S. 77 and everything against supposing that it could be a late fabrication. 
This type of holding was swept away at Worcester by St. Oswald in 964? and 
C.S. 77 must have been composed before them. It is possible then that 
C.S. 77 is a largely authentic record and it may be evidence that the Mercian 
church lands of its day were not burdened with fyrd service.3 

I should like to offer a last argument. Estates can be shown to have been 
booked to laymen as family lands pure and simple from the time of king Offa.4 
We know from Bede’s letter to Ecgbert that half a century earlier laymen 
were seeking and getting the privileges of ius ecclesiasticum by converting their 
families into monasteries, somewhat as great landowners nowadays turn their 
estates into limited liability companies in order to avoid death duties, and we 


lIt might be argued that C.S. 77 is simply a laen for two lives but I do not think 
that the text supports this opinion. The charter throughout identifies Oslaf’s right 
and the church of Worcester’s right. The grant is made to the church of Worcester 
at Oslaf’s request and there is no suggestion that the church’s right is post-dated 
to the death of Oslaf’s heir. Even in Oslaf’s lifetime the estate is cathedrae episcopalts 
potestati and the grant is made pro omnipotente domino fideli amico meo necnon et fauta 
congregationi. There is no mention of any reversion of the land to the church on the 
expiry of the term of lives as is general in laen charters. In fact the charter seems 
to be a landbook—that is it is the title deed by which the church of Worcester laid 
claim to the estate in question—and the grant must be taken as one in perpetuum, 
although the words do not actually occur. The land is not supposed to come back to 
the king at any point and we must suppose that C.S. 77, like C.S. 44 and C.S. 57, 
intended to convey ius perpetuum, although this is not said directly. If it is conceded 
that C.S. 77 is a grant in perpetuity to the church of Worcester this must equally 
apply to rights of Oslaf and his descendants. Both Oslaf and the church of Worcester 
are described as holding libenter, which seems to be synonymous with in perpetuum 
in the early landbooks. .-, `: 

27., ‘St. Oswald and. the Tenth-Century Reformation’, Journal of Ecclesiastical 
Hist., ix, 147-68. 

sc. S. 116, an alleged early eighth-century Evesham charter, claims freedom ‘ab 
omni publico vectigali a victu ab expeditione ab opere regio’. The resemblance of 
this formula to that in C.S. 77 and its unlikeness to the conventional descriptions 
of the common burdens in later charters is obvious. This is the only early Evesham 
charter not condemned outright by Stubbs, Councils, iii. 280. It has certainly acquired 
vernacular boundaries and a year of grace on its journey into the cartulary but it 
compares very strikingly with the grosser Evesham forgeries. If it can be defended 
then it is additional evidence of the exemption of the lands of the Mercian church 
from military service in the early eighth century. 

4F, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 243, followed 
by F. M. Stenton, Anglo- Saxon England, p. 305. Unequivocal evidence that laymen 
held by tus ecclesiasticum about 800 is furnished by F. E. Harmer, Select English 
Historical Documents (Cambridge, 1914), no. 1. 
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have seen that one of the advantages of doing this was freedom from secular 
services. Once bookright was limited by the full common burdens there was 
no reason why laymen should not hold under it as well as churchmen, in other 
words once the provision of military service was secured the way was open 
for bookright to become a common form of aristocratic landholding—as it 
did become by the time of Alfred. The fact that grants in bookright to 
laymen are found from the time of Offa onwards,1 as also are immunity 
clauses subject to the full reservation of the common burdens—C.S. 274, a 
contemporary copy, is the earliest charter with the full reservation—can 
hardly be a coincidence. I suggest therefore that the common burdens were 
imposed in two stages. The building of bridges and the maintenance of 
fortifications were enjoined by King Aethelbald about the year 748 and the 
exaction of fyrd duty a generation later, probably by Offa. Since C.S. 203 
is silent on expeditio whilst referring to the other two burdens, it would seem 


"The diplomatic of the landbooks suggests very strongly that charters of which 
the grantees are laymen mean exactly what they say: they are simply grants to laymen 
devoid of ecclesiastical purpose. This is because such charters only appear in the 
reign of Offa. Before 750 the only charters with apparently lay grantees are C.S. 60, 
74, 78, 139, 153, 154, 157, 165. C.S. 74 and 165 do not require to deserve considera- 
tion. C.S. 153 is a very terse charter, not obviously forged, which is too compressed 
to be very informative: all the other charters are in fact grants to family monasteries 
and not really grants to laymen at all. C.S. 60 is the foundation charter of Gloucester; 
C.S. 78 is a grant by king Nothelm to his sister; ‘ad construendum in ea monasterium 
basilicamque erigendam’; C.S. 139: ‘ut in ea monasterium construeretur et servorum 
Dei habitaculum fieret.’; C.S. 154 is a grant by king Aethelbald to ealdorman Cyni- 
berht: ‘ad construendum coenubium”, his son appears to have been an abbot; 
C.S. 157: ‘in possessionem aecclesiasticae rationis atque regulae.’ It is possible that 
some or all these monasteries were of the spurious kind denounced by Bede but all 
these charters are plainly grants to the Church and even grants to churchmen of a 
kind, cf. Bede, ad Egbertum, c. 13, and Maitland’s brilliant paraphrase of the passage, 
op. cit., p. 242. That the ‘constructors’ of monasteries were in fact the titular abbots 
or abbesses is suggested by the Vita Milburge, which is probably by Goscelin but 
based on earlier materials. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 633, fos. 2067-216d, and Lam- 
beth MS. 94, fo. 1697-169d. From this, for what it is worth, it would seem that first 
Milburga was booked land, then she built a monastery, then she ruled it as abbess. 
After 750 there is an uninformative, possibly corrupt,,charter. C.S. 182; C.S. 198 
another foundation charter; C.S. 202, 203 and 209, Worcester chartera which are not 
recording conventional transactions, in any case they come from the reign of Offa. 
C.S. 218, an undated Offa charter, is the first charter which books land to a layman 
without the slightest indication that the estate was in some sense to go to the Church; 
C.S. 225, a contemporary copy of 778, looks very like a simple booking of land to a 
layman and the next charter, C.S. 230, is the first charter of which we may be fairly 
sure that it is a simple grant of bookright to a layman. The vast majority of charters 
earlier than C.S. 225 are grants to churchmen clearly indicated by their titles or to 
ecclesiastical institutions usually personified by their patron saints. After Offa’s 
reign grants to lay grantees are equally common. I suggest that all charters before the 
third quarter of the eighth century are real or alleged grants to the Church, that 
simple grants to laymen begin about this time and those charters after this time which 
do not mention a particular church as the recipient of the privileges may be taken as 
straightforward grants to laymen. 
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that the exaction of military service must be placed later than 770. The limi- 
tation of bookright by the common burdens was then the work of the Mercian 
kings, who not only thus found a reasonable solution for the problem of the 
spurious monasteries which exercised Bede on his death-bed but also opened 
the way for the extension of bookright to the lay nobility in general: a step 
the importance of which we are not yet in a position to estimate. 


Eric JOHN 


1Stevenson, op. cit., p. 697, noted that all the earliest examples of charters referring 
to the common burdens are Mercian. 


Relations of English Merchants with 
Bergen op Zoom, 1480—1481 


A VISITOR to the town of Bergen op Zoom in the province of North Brabant 
in the Netherlands, will see only a very busy provincial town which, apart 
from a few recently established industries, is mainly a shopping centre for 
the local farmers. Yet names such as ‘English street’ and ‘London street’ 
will remind him that in bygone ages the town had connexions which reached 
much further afield than nowadays. There was a time when Bergen op Zoom 
had important relations with England. They were mainly commercial and 
date from the late fourteenth to the early sixteenth century. 

In those days the town formed part of the territories of the lords of Bergen 
op Zoom whose feudal overlords were the dukes of Brabrant. Naturally these 
local lords wanted their most important town to prosper and at some time 
in the fourteenth century two annual fairs were granted to Bergen op Zoom 
by the lord of that period. The exact date of this first privilege is not known 
but the fairs are mentioned as already existing in a charter of 1365 in which 
Lord Henry I van Bautersem granted certain privileges to the town, while the 
first entry in the town accounts for the payment of booth-money at the fairs 
of All Saints and Easter dates from 1359. It is therefore generally accepted 
that the Bergen op Zoom fairs began in c. 1350. A new charter was granted 
in 1398 after a great fire had not only destroyed most of the houses but also all 
the town’s archives. Both the charters of 1365 and of 1398 were an attempt 
to protect and to safeguard those coming to and from the fairs, and at the 
same time they regulated the length of the fairs. In both documents the lord 
promised a degree of safety and protection which reached far beyond his own 
jurisdiction and which could not be carried out, unless the lord of the sur- 
rounding country, the duke of Brabant, offered his co-operation and unless 
this same duke as feudal lord of the lords of Bergen op Zoom, gave his consent. 
At intervals throughout the fourteenth and: fifteenth centuries these dukes 
confirmed the existence and rights and privileges of the annual fairs in Bergen 
op Zoom. On 12 April, 1390, Duchess Joan of Brabant issued a charter in 
which she allowed the lord of Bergen op Zoom or his officials to prosecute, 
arrest and imprison throughout the whole duchy of Brabant any persons 
who had given trouble of any kind to merchants coming from or going to the 
fairs.? Philip, duke of Burgundy and duke of Brabant, confirmed the same 


1C. Y. F. Slootmans, ‘De Bergen op Zoomsche jaarmarkten en de bezoekers uit 
Zuid-Nederland’ (Voordracht gehouden op het Philologen Congres, Leuven, 7 April 
1934), Sinte Geertruydtsbronne, xi (1934), no. 3, pp. IOI, 102. 

*Ibid., p. 103. 
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rights in 1460 and in 1466 he even promised not to impose new tolls on the 
merchants. 

The privileges of 1365 and 1398 granted that each fair, the one at All 
Saints and the one at Easter, should begin two weeks before one of these dates 
and should last for four weeks. In 1479 Mary of Burgundy, duchess of 
Brabant, and her husband Maximilian of Hapsburg, confirmed the rights and 
privileges and added that the Eastermarket had to begin on the Thursday 
before Easter, the Coldmarket on the Thursday before All Saints, both fairs 
to last for one month with permission to have not more than two weeks added 
to each of them, should the merchants wish so. In 1488 the town was even 
allowed to have the Coldmarket extended until Christmas. The great 
difficulty for merchants visiting this market was that it was so late in the 
season and that frost, storms and fog made it often impossible to transport 
their merchandise.” 

The early years of the history of the Bergen op Zoom fairs is difficult to 
trace since the town’s archives were lost in the fire of 1397, but it is evident 
that the markets were established at a time when access to the town was fairly 
easy both by land and by sea. Merchants from Cologne and Niiremberg and 
those from the southern parts of the Low Countries mostly used the land 
routes to Brabant, where they established valuable commercial connexions 
with the English.and Hanse merchants who passed through Zeeland on their 
way to and from Bergen op Zoom. After about 1400 the town gradually 
recovered from the fire of 1397 and the picture becomes clearer. From a 
detailed account of the year 1418 of the toll-keeper of the toll at Iersekeroord 
in Zeeland, one learns that the traffic to and from Bergen op Zoom was more 
important than that to and from the Antwerp fairs. According to this account 
the English merchants were the most important of all the foreign visitors, in 
fact the same toll-keeper remarked in 1416 that the income of the Zeeland 
toll depended to a large extent on the trade carried on by the English in the 
Brabant markets of Bergen op Zoom and Antwerp. In the course of the 
fifteenth century Bergen op Zoom began to feel the competition of Antwerp. 
Historians have given different reasons for this development which cannot 
be discussed in this short article.® The result of the competition was that each 


lbid., p. 104. 

2Tbid., pp. 106, 108. 

3De Tol van Iersekeroord. Documenten en rekeningen 1321-1572, ed. W. S. Unger 
(Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien, kleine serie, No. 29. The Hague, 1939), pp. 191 


et seq. 
The following money was received: 
Eastermarket Bergen op Zoom š š 5 . £36 6s. 6d. gr. 
Coldmarket Bergen op Zoom . 2 5 2 . £36 8s. 44d. gr. 
Whitsunmarket Antwerp ; s 5 š . £20 128. rd. gr. 
Bamismarket Antwerp š š n z . £23 58. 3d. gr. 


ATbid. p. 153, n. 9. 
5]. A. van Houtte, ‘Handel en Verkeer’, in J. A. van Houtte and others (eds.), 
Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden (Utrecht, 1952), iv. 182. 
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town in turn tried to attract foreign merchants by offering them more favour- 
able conditions than the other. It was not until the end of the fifteenth 
century that both towns realized that this was a very dangerous policy for 
themselves and in 1488 they agreed always to consult each other before 
granting any more privileges to foreigners.1 Gradually fewer and fewer 
merchants visited the Bergen op Zoom markets and when after the floods in 
Zeeland of 1530 it became more difficult to enter the port, the number of 
visitors to the Easter and Coldmarkets diminished rapidly. In 1543 there only 
came thirteen of the English merchants who in former years used to bring 
the main bulk of the trade and in 1548/9 only four ships from Newcastle were 
registered.? 

It is surprising that hitherto so little attention has been paid to the history 
of these markets. Not much has been written about the town or its position 
in the duchy of Brabant, about details of trade carried on in the annual mar- 
kets, nor about the position and policy of the foreign visitors. Only very 
little use has been made of the great many original documents now preserved 
in the town archive.® For the historian interested in the commercial relations 


1C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘ De verhouding Antwerpen-Bergen op Zoom in het verleden’, 
Sinte Geertruydtsbronne, x (1933), no. 3, p. 103; O. de Smedt, De Engelse Natie te 
Antwerpen in de 16de eeuw (1496-1582) (Antwerp, 1950), i. 97, 98. 

20. de Smedt, op. cit., i. 184. 

For a history of the development of the town see: A. J. Wagenaar, Beschrijving 
der stad Bergen op Zoom (1780); J. Faure, Histoire abregee de la ville de Bergen op 
Zoom (The Hague, 1761); B. W. Beerstecher, Geschiedenis van Bergen op Zoom (1895); 
C. J. F. Slootmans, Bergen op Zoom. De stad der Markiezen (Heemschutserie no. 64, 
Amsterdam, 1949). The first three works deal mainly with modern times and are 
rather superficial, the last one, though written for the general public, gives some 
interesting details about the medieval period. 

For a history of the lords of Bergen op Zoom and their position in the duchy of 
Brabant see: W. Moll, De rechten van den Heer van Bergen op Zoom. Historisch over- 
zicht loopend tot 1567 (Groningen, 1915): this book is not trustworthy; C. J. F. 
Slootmans, fan metten lippen. Zijn familie en zijn stad (Rotterdam/Antwerp, 1945): the 
author has used a great deal of unpublished material, but he has not brought the 
family history much into the picture of the international policy. 

For the history of the medieval trade see: J. Cornelissen, Uit de geschiedenis van 
Bergen op Zoom in de I5de eeuw (The Hague, 1923): this work has many gaps and 
wrong statements; T. Sj. Jansma, ‘De privileges voor de Engelsche Natie te Bergen- 
op-Zoom, 1469-1555’, Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 
(Utrecht, 1950), 1. 41 et seq., an interesting and most careful article on the English 
privileges, giving them in a better version than G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik 
gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881). 

The following articles give some details about the markets, taken from the unpub- 
lished material in the town archive: C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘De historische plaats, die 
Bergen op Zoom heroveren wil’, Roeping, maandschrift voor verdieping van leven en 
kultuur, x (1931-2), 357 et seg.; C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘De verhouding Antwerpen- 
Bergen op Zoom in het verleden’, Sinte Geertruydtsbronne, x (1933), nos. 1, 2, 3; 
C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘De Bergen op Zoomsche Jaarmarkten en de bezoekers uit Zuid- 
Nederland’, Sinte Geertruydtsbronne, xi (1934), nos. 3, 4 (Voordracht gehouden op het 
Philologen congres, Leuven, 7 April 1934); C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘Jaarmarktvrijheid 
en ambachtskeure te Bergen op Zoom’, Sinte Geertruydisbronne, xiii (1936), nos. 3, 4. 
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between Bergen op Zoom and England of the later Middle Ages, the following 
groups of documents now in the town archive are of interest, though this list 
is probably not complete for the records dealing with local affairs may well 
contain some particulars which throw light on special points of the relations 
with England. 

(a). Procuratién en Certificaten from 1466 to 1583. These paper ledgers 
written in a close, fairly tidy hand deal with powers of attorney and trade 
agreements made in the town. Sometimes they are concerned with local 
affairs, sometimes a foreign merchant is mentioned. The entries were made 
before the local authorities, the ‘eschevins’ and council and are written in the 
vernacular. ‘The ledgers do not cover every year. There are gaps for the 
years 1473 to 1479 and for the period 1493 to 1506. The number of entries 
mentioning English names vary, for in a peaceful year one finds naturally 
much more information than in a year when very few English merchants 
came to the town. In the fairly peaceful period from 1 January 1472 to 
1 January 1473 there are for instance, ten entries giving statements of the sale 
of merchandise, of debts or other money transactions in which Englishmen 
were concerned, and also an interesting entry that the London merchants had 
moved away from the street in which the other English merchants were selling 
their goods. The following English names! are mentioned in this ledger: 
John Toenge, John Hegge, Thomas and Margaret Stoecten of York, Thomas 
Fran, William Clerck and Robert Hardinck of Newcastle, Bartholomew 
Everairt, factor of William Eland of Hull, Thomas Karter of Lynn, John 
Solsond of Norwich, Nicholas Galgenet of Southampton and the London 
merchants John Hyl, Richard Ongley, Richard Pinked, William Halmer, 
Robert Beelgrave, Christian Colborne and Robert Bangerijs. The names of 
Thomas Kricklay, Thomas Tanner and Richard Rewit are mentioned as 
English merchants and also the English chaplain in Middelburg, William 
Shaldo. There are very few entries during the years in which some distur- 
bance prevented many merchants from coming to the markets. In the year 
from ı January 1480 to 1 January 1481 for instance, there were only two 
entries made dealing with the affairs of Ghys Foirheren, merchant of England, 
and of Daniel de Peuze of Southampton, who had as surety Rombout de Wolf 
of Bergen op Zoom. 

(b) Rentebrieven en Recognitién from 1432 to 1684. These paper ledgers, 
entered in the same way and in the same language, deal with acknowledgments 
of debts, sureties, attorneys and local business. For the period from 1432 to 
1492 there are several gaps. "There are no ledgers for the years 1434 to 1439, 
1449 to 1454, 1457 to 1460, 1462 to 1465, 1468 to 1471 and 1488 to 1492. 
Amidst entries concerning local affairs, some were made on behalf of foreign 
merchants. Here again the number of entries varies according to the impor- 
tance of the markets. From 1 January 1472 to 1 January 1473 there are five 
entries of acknowledgments of debts, mentioning the following names of 
merchants and their attorneys, John Salay, merchant of the Staple, his factor 


1T he original spelling of the surnames has been kept. 
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Hans van Hooghstraten, Cuetbert of Berwick, his attorney and host Nicholas 

Scalt, Thomas Swan, Robert Heiden, Junior, William Clerc of Newcastle, 

and John Colget of London. For the period from 1 January 1480-to 1 Jariuary 

1481 there are only four entries, nearly all concerned with:financial trans-. 
actions, mentioning Robert Dratoen, draper of London, his attorney Laurence 

Swaerfelt, haberdasher of London, William Dal of Lynn and ‘his. attorney 

Rombout de Wolf of Bergen op Zoom. In this ledger has been copied out in - 
full the letter of protection from Edward IV to Laurens Swaerfelt which has 

also been entered on the Treaty Roll.! 

(c) Commissie van Breda from 1255 to c. 1520, a selection of papers, early 
sixteenth-century copies of privileges granted by the town to outsiders. 

(d) Privilegie-boek, a sixteenth- or even perhaps a seventeenth-century 
collection of privileges most of which are also found in the collection Commissie 
van Breda. 

(e) Resoluties van de Brede Raad from 1476 to 1795, containing resolu- - 
tions taken by the larger town council. 

(f) Town accounts from 1413 tg 1795, containing among others some 
occasional entries of money spent by the town when dealing with foreign 
merchants and their requests. 

(g) Register met Ordonnantién from 1442 to 1520, containing local 
ordinances. 

The first impression is that valuable material can be extracted from the 
above-mentioned documents, which will throw light on the commercial 
activities of English merchants in Bergen op Zoom. Yet it seems doubtful 
whether one will ever be able to compose a complete and clear picture of the 
importance of the two annual fairs for there are no documents from which 
one can deduce any totals of the value or quantity of merchandise brought to 
and from the markets. No lists have been preserved of the payment of assizes 
as the town farmed the income from this duty. Though one can get an idea 
of the importance of merchants from the southern Low Countries from the 
payments of booth-money, no general picture can be derived from these 
accounts as for instance the English merchants never paid this money.? They 
hired shops from private people against a fixed rent. 

The ledgers already mentioned above, contain some trade agreements and 
details about debts but not every merchant had his business affairs entered 
in these books by the ‘eschevins’, and though they are of great interest, these 


1Public Record Office, Treaty Roll, 20 Edward IV, m. r4. 

3I am grateful to Mr. Slootmans, town archivist of Bergen op Zoom, for having 
given me this information. See also: W. Moll, De rechten van den Heer van Bergen 
op Zoom. Historisch overzicht loopend tot 1567 (Groningen, 1915) pp. IOI, 120, 121, 
where it is stated that the English did not pay duty when buying cereals and they did 
not pay weigh-money. This last statement is inaccurate as weigh-money was still 
mentioned in the privileges granted to the English merchants in 1470 and 1480. See 
for the merchants from the southern Low Countries: C. J. F. Slootmans, ‘De Bergen 
op Zoomsche jaarmarkten en de bezoekers uit Zuid-Nederland’ (V: oordracht gehouden 


op het Philologen Congres, Leuven, 7 April 1934), Sinte Geertruydtsbronne xi (1934), 
no. 3. 
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entries do not give-more than a mere glimpse of all the transactions that were 
going on. f 
In ordet to give an idea of what kind of material can be found in the 
archives of Bergen op Zoom, it is necessary to choose a limited period which is 
“covered by the most important documents. Most English merchants in this 
town came from London and with the help of the actual dates of sailing 
mentioned in the particulars of the Customs Accounts of that port, it is possi- 
ble to be reasonably sure which ships were bound for the Bergen op Zoom 
fairs. Not many of these London accounts for the late fifteenth century have 
been preserved:and are also in good condition. One of the best is the account 
for the period Michaelmas 1480 to Michaelmas 1481, a year which exists both 
in the Procuratién en Certificaten and in the Rentebrieven en Recognitién. 
An attempt has therefore been made to get some picture of the position of the 
English merchant adventurers in Bergen op Zoom in 1480/1 and of the trade 
of the London group in the Coldmarket of 1480 and the Eastermarket of 1481. 

For this short survey no additional sources have been used, not even the 
accounts of the toll of Iersekeroord in Zeeland. In the later years of the 
fifteenth century the account-keepers made a clear distinction between those 
going to the markets of Bergen op Zoom or Antwerp and those who were going 
away from there. Yet the many gaps in these accounts and the existence of 
privileges for exemption of payment, do not make these documents very easy 
to handle. Only the actual documents now preserved in the town archive of 
Bergen op Zoom, and the particulars of the London Customs Accounts for 
the period Michaelmas 1480 to Michaelmas 1481, have therefore been used. 
In the Procuratién en Certificatem of this period there are fifteen entries 
concerned with English affairs dealing with at least seven London merchants, 
namely William Hamelyn, chandler, William Geffre, attorney Jan Gast of 
Antwerp, Nicholas de Wilde, John Chamber, attorneys Walraven Claussone 
and Henry Scollaire, Thomas Wynham, John Benet and William Perryn. 
The Rentebrieven en Recognitién have thirteen entries between Michaelmas 
1480 and Michaelmas 1481, eight of which mention London merchants, 
namely Robert Dratoen, draper, Ralph Potter, John Percival, Thomas Kevys, 
Thomas Rogier, Thomas Sermeyn, William Bret and William Rinck. 

In an interesting and careful study Dr. Jansma has proved that the three 
documents containing privileges granted to the English merchants in Bergen 
op Zoom, published by Schanz with the dates 7 December 1469, 16 May 
1470 and 1480, do not give the original text, for the examples used by Schanz 
were compiled in 1555.2 Though no originals of these privileges seem to 
have been preserved, there is a contemporary copy of each of them in the 
town archive of Bergen op Zoom which is signed by the officials as being a 
true copy of the original. The first of these privileges dates from 17 September 


IW. S. Unger, ed., op. cit. 

2T. Sj. Jansma; ‘De privileges voor de Engelsche Natie te Bergen op Zoom, 
1469-1555’, Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, 1. (1929), 
41 et seg.; G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1881), pp. 170 et seq. 
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1469 and the next one from the autumn of 1469 or from 16 May 1470. We 
find here the rights and liberties usually granted to English merchants on the 
continent. In the last set of privileges the merchants received.the right to 
rent houses in the ‘Holy Ghost street’, from then on to be called ‘English 
street’. There were fifty-seven houses available, six of which are specially 
mentioned as shops, according to a list of 6 May 1516 in which it is clearly 
stated that it gives the same details as were arranged in 1471 with the excep- 
tion of one house that had been rebuilt.1 The rents during the Coldmarket 
are the highest and vary from eight to twenty shillings per market, those 
during the Eastermarket from six to sixteen shillings. 

The privileges of 1469/70 made the position of the English in Bergen 
op Zoom equal to that in Antwerp. But already in 1474 this last town granted - 
new rights, thus trying to keep the welcome visitors away from the rival 
market.? Bergen op Zoom answered by improving the entrance to the port 
which had not been very satisfactory,’ but the troubles which started in the 
Low Countries after the death of Charles the Bold in 1477, again brought 
disturbance into the trade relations. Though the English came to the 
markets in 1478 and 1479, they did not appear at the Eastermarket of 1480. 
Their absence had a serious effect on the town. An important part of the 
profits from the Eastermarket was lost, needed that year for the large sub- 
sidies which were demanded by Maximilian of Hapsburg for the financing 
of his war against France.4 The town officials, who stated that the English 
had excessive demands, were naturally anxious to come to a new arrangement. 
To this purpose the son and heir of the lord of the town was sent to Maxi- 
milian to get his support in the matter. This John, lord of Walhain, was in 
great favour with the archduke and it was apparently due to his influence 
that when an ambassador was sent over to England in June 1480, the last item 
in the instructions was a long clause dealing with these difficulties and order- 
ing to negotiate ‘a ce que lesdits marchands se déportent desdites nouvelletés 
et se conduisent touchant ce que dit est en la manière accoutumée’.6 The 
embassy was successful and on 18 October 1480 John Pickering for the 
Merchant Adventurers and the lord and town officials of Bergen op Zoom 
signed a new treaty. This new agreement granted more privileges than ever 
before. In the port the English were allowed to go to a special quay where 
transport was available, rooms and stores in one street leading to their main 
store and to the central market place, were offered them against fixed rents 
and they had an open space on the market place where they could meet while 


1B.0.Z. town archive, Register met Ordonnatién, part i, fos. 255-61. 

20. de Smedt, De Engelse, Natie te Antwerpen in de r6de eeuw (1496-1582) 
(Antwerp, 1950), i. 95. 

3C. J. F. Slootmans, Bergen op Zoom. De stad der Markiezen (Amsterdam, 1949), 
p. 27. 

4B.o.Z. town archive, Resolutién van de Brede Raad, 20 May 1476-13 Sept. 1518, 
fo. 9 recto. 

5Memoires de Messire Philippe de Comines, seigneur d’Argenton . . . ed Lenglet 
du Fresnoy, Godefroy (Paris, 1747), iii. 583. 
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their governor and other officials carried on their business in the house near 
by. The town accounts reveal that the town must have been pleased with the 
result of the negotiations for on 7 November 1480, John, lord of Walhain, 
was presented with six silver dishes engraved with his coat of arms, obviously 
a reward for his trouble taken to get the support of Maximilian in this matter.! 

It is not possible to give a clear statement about the number of London 
ships going to and from the markets in Bergen op Zoom. The particulars 
of the London Customs Accounts do not indicate to which port the ships were 
sailing nor from which part of the continent they came back. Yet one can get 
an idea of the importance of these markets for the London trade, without 
giving exact figures. The Coldmarket of 1480 began on 26 October, the 
Thursday before All Saints and may well have gone on until Christmas. 
Using the particulars of the London Customs Accounts from Michaelmas 
1480 to Michaelmas 1481,? and assuming that the first ship from the Cold- 
market was the Christofer of Dordrecht which was registered in London on 
rx November 1480, and that the last ship coming from that market was 
registered on 30 December 1480, we see that 36 ships arrived in London 
during that period, 21 of which arrived on 13 December, obviously in convoy. 
They carried an amazing variety of miscellaneous goods, such as knives, 
glass beads, hats, tapestry, Brabant linen, Holland linen, diaper, Cologne 
thread, stringing yarn, thimbles, needles and woolcombs, kettles, mugs and 
roasting pans, brushes, brooms, pouches and pouchrings, inkhorns, candle- 
sticks, featherbeds, glass, bottles, white and brown paper, cardboard, tiles 
and paving stones, books, writing tables, canvas, red skins for binding books, 
‘Noeburgh’ mirrors, ‘Norborgh’ locks,? nails, sundials, compasses, playing 
cards, spurs and marking irons. In addition to these manufactured goods 
they brought fish, garlic, teazles, timber, hops, iron, madder, tar and baysalt. 
The total value of the merchandise imported by Hanse merchants was about 
£4,147 and of the goods imported by other alien merchants about £2,380. 

The ships leaving the London port at the end of October and early 
November 1480, were all sailing towards Southampton which indicates that 
the merchandise which they carried, was destined for Italy or other ports in 
southern Europe. The first ship which may have gone to the Coldmarket 
left the port on g November and the last one which may have gone to that 
fair, departed on g December. After that date it becomes less likely that 
merchants were still sending their goods to the Coldmarket which ended 
not later than Christmas. Also, after g December the remark versus South- 
ampton is again repeated. During this period the Hanse merchants shipped 
1,8194 broadcloths, 9,648 goads of narrow Welsh cloth, 2,146 goads of cotton 
russet and 71 coverlets. In addition to this cloth they brought to the continent 
5 hogsheads 40 pipes of salt beef, 2,000 lb. g weyes of mutton fat, 48 cheeses 
and 754 dozen candles. Accepting that the value of one broadcloth at that 

1B.0.Z town archive, Town accounts 1480/1, fo. 45 dorso; C. J. F. Slootmans, 
Jan metten Lippen. Zijn familie en zijn stad., p. 50. 

2Public Record Office, E. 122/194/24. 

3Nüremberg. 
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time was about £3, the total value of the cloth shipped by Hanse merchants, 
was about £5,460. According to the particulars of the London Customs 
Accounts the value of their other merchandise amounted to £679, which 
shows that the total value of their export in the autumn period was about 
6,140. 

Š The alien merchants were far less active. They shipped 9,500 rabbit skins, 
187 dozen candles, 1,318 lb. mutton fat, 99 pipes of beer, 28 barrels, 4 pipes 
and 5 hogsheads of salt beef, 32 cheeses and 16 weyes, 26 blocks of tin, 40 
dozen tanned calves’-hides, 26 barrels 2 pipes and 2 kilderkins of honey, 10 
barrels of butter, 6 flitches of bacon, 16 bushels of mixed corn, 69 pieces of 
brass and 18 pieces of copper. Only very little cloth was brought to the 
continent by aliens, namely 51 rods of broadcloth, 76 pieces of narrow Welsh 
cloth, 2 rods of frieze and 28 goads of russet. The total value of all their 
merchandise was about £250. The imports of English merchants were not 
registered as they did not pay customs and subsidies in the ordinary way, but 
their export of cloth is mentioned. They did not begin to ship until 24 
November. After that date until o December, they shipped 3,1264 broad 
cloths, 182 pieces of double worsted, 4 pieces of single worsted, 127 goads of 
narrow Welsh cloth and 11 pieces of beaver, a total value of more than 
£10,000. As Easter 1481 was on 22 April, the market was probably open 
from 19 April to the end of May. The export to this market may well have 
taken place between 10 April and 8 May. As there were no ships entering the 
London port between 28 April and 13 May, the import from the Eastermarket 
may have arrived between 13 May and the beginning of June. During this 
last period the Hanse merchants brought to London a value of £1,635 in 
miscellaneous articles much the same as have been mentioned above. The 
aliens brought a value of £629. The Hanse export from London between 
ro April and 8 May consisted of 2,5714 broadcloths, 5,156 goads cotton 
russet, 5 pieces of double worsted, 41 goads of narrow Welsh cloth, 34 pieces 
of cotton russet of Wales, 5 rods of cloth of half grain, 3 barrels sturgeon and 
6 bundles of ostrich feathers, a total value of nearly £8,000. The aliens shipped 
only £220 worth from London in miscellaneous articles, among others 19,000 
rabbit skins, 3 hogsheads of beer, 7 baskets of cheese, 30 calves’-hides, 40 
flitches of bacon, 6 bundles of ostrich feathers, plates, dishes and in addition 
284 broadcloths, 5 rods of cloth of half grain, 121 goads 62 rods of cotton 
russet and 10 pieces 18 rods of narrow Welsh cloth. The cloth of the English 
merchants shipped in this period had a value of nearly £8,000, namely 
2,5094 broadcloths, 894 pieces double worsted, 3 pieces worsted motley and 
3 pieces of white cloth. 

Knowing that the total of broadcloths.shipped from London by English 
merchants between Michaelmas 1480 and Michaelmas 1481 was 23,115,! 
it would seem that the Bergen op Zoom fairs were not their most important 
market. Even if all the ships leaving London between g November and ç De- 
cember 1480 and between 10 April and 8 May 1481 were bound for that 

1Studies in English trade in the fifteenth century, ed. E. Power and M. M. Postan 
(London, 1933), p. 346. 
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town, only 5;636 broadcloths were brought to these fairs by English mer- 
chants. In the same period, the Hanse merchants shipped 4,391 broadcloths. 
As they exported 14,079 broadcloths between Michaelmas 1480 and Michael- 
mas 1481,! also for them the Bergen op Zoom markets do not seem to have 
been of primary importance. Most of the broadcloths from London were 
apparently shipped to other ports on the continent. It is possible that some 
cloth was brought from stores in Antwerp but on the other hand not all the 
ships sailing from London in the two above-mentioned periods may have 
come to Bergen op Zoom. 

Another interesting fact is revealed by the particulars of the London 
Customs Accounts. The Low Countries of 1480 still needed a considerable 
amount of English agricultural products such as bacon, mutton fat, salt beef, 
cheese, butter, honey and also rabbit skins, candles (941 dozen in the autumn 
only) and beer. The contihent supplied England with most industrial 
products, except cloth. 

The figures mentioned above show that the London merchants shipped 
less broadcloth in the spring than in the autumn. This must have been usual, 
for the rents of their stores and vaults in Bergen op Zoom were lower during 
the Eastermarket than during the Coldmarket, indicating that they hired for 
a shorter period during the first market obviously because there was less to sell. 

Though no detailed account can be given of the importance of the Bergen 
op Zoom markets with the help of the documents now preserved in the town 
archive of that town, the information that can be derived from the Procuratién 
en Certificaten and from the Rentebrieven en Recognitién is most helpful in 
throwing light on some of the commercial activities of individual merchants. 
For the years 1479/80 we find the following details: William Bret, citizen and 
mercer of London? sold his cloth to a citizen of Antwerp who owed him, in 
1480, 24 lb. gr. Fl. A few years before he had sold cloth to a cloth merchant 
of Middelburg who owed him 30 lb. 6s. 8d. gr. Fl. in 1476.4 The London 
merchant John Benet, a draper shipped in the autumn of 1480 45 broadcloths 
from the port of London during the time of the Coldmarket. In Bergen op 
Zoom he bought 20 Ib. of carawayseed, ‘new seed of Spiers grown this year’ 
from Hans Wishurst, a merchant of Spiers in Germany.® At the same time 
Benet appointed an attorney to collect his debts in the Hague which may well 
have been for his cloth.? Thomas Wynham, draper of London® shipped 25 
broadcloths from London on g November 1480, part of which he sold in the 
Coldmarket to a merchant of Lochem in Gelre for 12 Ib. gr. FL? The 

bid. ` 

2Calendar of Close Rolls, 1476-85, p. 90. 

3B.0.Z. town archive, Rentebrieven en Recognitién 1480, fo. 15 recto. 

Albid., 1476/7, fo. 78 dorso. 

Calendar of Close Rolls, 1476-85, p. 235. He is also mentioned as a grocer, 
ibid., p. 330. 

6B.0.Z. town archive, Procuratién en Certificaten, 1480, fo. 13 dorso. 

‘Ibid. 

8Cal. Close Rolls, 1476-85, p. 155. 

9B,0.Z. town archive, Procuratién en Certificaten, 1480, fo. 33 recto. 
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London merchant Nicholas de Wilde was born in Kampen in the diocese of 
Utrecht. He received denization in 1470.1 He does not seem to have brought 
any cloth from London to the continent in the autumn of 1480 but he may 
have had some in store. During the Coldmarket of that year, on 17 December, 
he gave a power of attorney to one Coste Trelkens of Antwerp to collect 
money from one Jan de Straatmaker of Middelburg, probably one of his 
customers for cloth.2 We know from other documents that he was interested 
in soap and madder, for in 1473 he paid toll in Zeeland going towards the sea, 
for 3 lasts of soap and in 1486 he was charged in the same way for 7 bales of 
madder.® Richard Eston of London bought Holland cloth in the Easter- 
market of 1479 from a merchant of Ghent for 116 lb. gr. Fl. As surety he left 
in Bergen op Zoom 3 parcels of cloth.* 

We not only find the regular arrangements made between merchants but 
also details of difficulties, frauds and robberies. The London merchant 
Thomas Sermeyn, for instance, bought alum on the continent, though 
unfortunately the document does not mention where he purchased this. He 
never received it because the shipmaster of Bergen op Zoom, Peter Bolle, sold 
the cargo instead of bringing it to England. Peter was condemned by the 
court in Bergen op Zoom to pay Sermeyn ro lb. gr. F1., the value of the alum.® 
Also a few merchants from outside London are mentioned, among others 
William Dal of Lynn. He bought in the Coldmarket on 28 November 1480 
13 tuns of rapeoil for 21 Ib. gs. gr. Fl. from an Antwerp merchant and during 
the same market® he sold not further specified merchandise of a value of 
26 Ib. 12s. 10d. gr. Fl. to one Henric van der Poorten of Middelburg who on 
16 December 1480 promised to hand over to William Dal in return one last of 
full herring and 800 Ib. of madder. If this did not pay for Henric’s debts, he | 
promised to pay the rest to William Dal in the next Eastermarket or in 
Antwerp. 

The London and other English merchants may have been of great impor- 
tance for the town of Bergen op Zoom but for the merchants themselves the 
fairs in this town do not seem to have been their main market. Yet the 
documents in the town archive are of value, not perhaps for the volume of 
trade but for the connexions of the English merchants, the distribution of 
their commodities, their hosts and attorneys. A study over a much longer 
period than has been attempted here, will certainly help to give a fuller picture 
of English commercial activities in the Low Countries in the fifteenth century.’ 


Netty J. M. KERLING 


1Cal. Patent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 184. 

2B.o.Z. town archive, Procuratién en Certificaten, 1480, fo. 12 recto. 

$W. S. Unger, ed., op. cit., pp. 286, 356. 

4B.0.Z. town archive, Procuratién en Certificaten, 1480, fo. 1 recto. 

5B.0.Z. town archive, Rentebrieven en Recognitién, 1480, fo. 48 recto. 

8 Ibid., fo. 142 recto. 

7Photostats or microfilms can be ordered of any document in the town archive 
of Bergen op Zoom. The document required will be sent to the photo-department 
of the Rijksarchief in the Hague. 


George Gage I and George Gage II 


MISTAKES IN IDENTITY are one of the many problems that a historian has 
to disentangle. When it happens that two gentlemen of the same name and 
family play a prominent part in English catholic history at the same time 
confusion is almost inevitable. During the reigns of the first two Stuart kings 
two men called George Gage were active, one as a diplomat, the other as a 
catholic priest and protonotary-apostolic in England. It is scarcely surprising 
that the Dictionary of National Biography and other works should have 
amalgamated the two careers and have assumed that there was only one 
George Gage. It was thought that the George Gage who was involved in the 
negotiations for the Spanish Marriage Treaty, and who may now be distin- 
guished as George Gage I, was the same man as the namesake who was 
imprisoned as a recusant priest in 1628, who later died in prison in 1652, and 
who may now be distinguished as George Gage II. Some writers have sus- 
pected that there were two men but until both their family relationships were 
established this could not be proved.! The a priori argument in favour of 
supposing that the one name really covered two persons was that George 
Gage II, son of John Gage of Haling (in Croydon), co. Surrey, would have 
been too young to have conducted the important negotiations at Rome in 
1621, since, born about 1600, he would have been barely 21 at the time. The 
proofs for this point will be discussed later. The discovery of two separate 
wills proving separate dates of death for the two men‘clinched the a priori 
argument. All that remained was to establish the genealogy of George Gage I. 


George Gage I, 21582-1638 


There are various tantalizing clues as to the parentage of George Gage I. 
J. Gillow, in his Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics (ii. 356), has 
recognized that there were two George Gages and said that George Gage I 
was the son of Edward Gage, a younger brother of the Gages of Firle, Sussex, 
and was born about 1582. 

Dodd in his Church History did not recognize that there were two George 
Gages and confused George Gage of Haling with another George Gage of 
Firle.2 The facts and relationships are shown in the pedigree on p. 142. 

The Gages of Firle were connected by marriage with many of the leading 
Catholic families in the land, notably the Copley and Shelley families, and it 


1Douai Diary, vol. ii (Catholic Record Soc. xi), pp. 571-2, Appendix C. 
2Quoted by J. Gillow, Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, ii. 356; 
see also J. Gage, The History and Antiquities of Hengrave, in Suffolk (1822), p. 234. 
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may well have been his family connexions as well as the nature of his mission 
that earned Gage in 1622 ‘the support of some of the leading nobles’. 

‘It is not known where George Gage I received his education but, like 
many of his fellow catholics, this may have been abroad. Kecordins to 
Dodd’s Church History, he was of graceful person, good address, well skilled 
in music, painting and architecture.” He was an accomplished, widely 
travelled gentleman of the same pattern as his friends Sir Tobie Matthew and 
Endymion Porter. George Gage I is first noted as a companion of Sir Tobie 
Matthew in Italy. Sir Dudley Carleton, writing from Venice to Mr. Trumbull, 
Resident in Brussels, notes, in a postscript to his letter of 7 August 1612: 
‘Here are newly arrived my Lord Ross, Mr. Cranfield, Toby Mathew and his 
Comrade Mr. Gage, but by several ways; the two first by Augusta, the other 
by Basil and Milan.’® 

One of the most puzzling things about George Gage I is his supposed 
ordination as a priest by Cardinal Bellarmine in May 1614. According to an 
extract printed by Oliver which he says he found ‘in a MS. note written at 
Rome about the year 1690’, Sir Tobie Matthew took orders ‘omnes simul 
cum D. Georgio Gage, uti constat ex Literis patentibus subscriptis ah, illo 
Emo. Card. Bellarmino, quas veneror ob memoriam S. Viri, et hic (in Romano 
Collegio) asservantur’.4 But there are objections to this statement. No one, 
not even the Venetians with their excellent ‘intelligence’, seems to have sus- 
pected that George Gage was a priest. What is even more remarkable is that 
Gage inveighed against the Roman church in his own writings. In a letter 
written to Archbishop Abbot from Rome on 6 March 1622, Gage warns him 
of ‘the Romish clergy’ in London, ‘to my knowledg, by my special Intelli- 
gencer, London hath above forty of the Jesuits Society, besides Romish priests, 
which be disguised, and seem to be as ourselves, And frequent his Maiestyes 
Court as free as others who are bound to attend.’ Everything considered, 
Gage’s priesthood seems to be open to question, but it must not be forgotten 
that he remained unmarried. 

In 1621 George Gage I was entrusted with the secret negotiations at Rome 
to obtain the papal dispensation for the marriage of Charles, prince of Wales, 
with the Infanta Maria of Spain. He was well qualified for this by his know- 
ledge of Italy and by his religion. Moreover he was a former servant of Lord 
Digby, afterwards earl of Bristol, a principal figure in the negotiations, who 
probably recommended him to the king. James I could not negotiate openly 
with the pope and it was in his interest that his envoy should be of uncertain 


ILetter from Alvise Valaresso, Venetian ambassador to England, to the Doge and 
Senate, 2 Sept. 1622, Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. 418. 

2Quoted in J. Gillow, Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, ii. 356. 

3Sir Ralph Winwood, Memorials of the Affairs of State in the Reigns of Q. Elizabeth 
and K. James I (17725), iii. 384. i 

4Oliver, Collections illustrating the biography of the Scotch, English and Irish 
members of the Society of Jesus (1845), p. 140. 

5Copy of letter, made in 1654, among memoranda of Sir Henry Sidney, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, MS. Rawl. B. 488, fo. 42 v. (see Appendix I). 

6Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. 190. 
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` status so that the opposition to the match should not suspect how deeply the 
king was committing himself at Rome. When in 1622 Gage was entrusted 
` with missions to Spain, Florence and Parma as well as Rome, the Venetian 
ambassador in England, Alvise Valaresso, explained the advantages of Gage’s 
unofficial embassies: 

This mission is replete with irregularities. He simply bears the title of gentleman; 
and it is certainly remarkable that one who is avowedly a Catholic should be em- 
ployed in public functions by the king’s own choice. Possibly they hope in this way 
to qualify him for other negotiations, save expense by withholding the title of 
ambassador and keep the royal reputation safe in case the negotiations turn out 
badly.? 


There is a copy of a narrative by Gage of his negotiations in Rome in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; this is full of attacks on the Roman church and 
on the Jesuits in particular.” The ‘narrative’? was written after the failure of 
the Spanish match and it records the signing of the French marriage treaty in 
November 1624. The ‘narrative’ relates Gage’s attempts to discover the 
plots and policies of Rome against the English church. His servant Mr. 
Gravener was encouraged to feign catholicism and spy both in Beranow 
(?Bergamo) and in the Franciscan, Dominican and Jesuit archives in Rome. 
Mr. Gravener for some reason pretended to be afraid that his master should 
hear of his presence at mass in Beranow ‘And so be suspected as a Romanist’. 
It is inconceivable that the Italians did not know Gage’s religion, and since 
he was a catholic why should he have shown displeasure that his servant was 
one as well? This is only the first of the unusual points in the ‘narrative’. 
Gage produced several items of information as material for an attack on the 
catholics. He states that catholic priests and religious have been allowed to 
dispense with certain orders and assume heresy in order to ensnare their 
opponents. Rome is said to encourage the puritans with the object of allowing 
the puritans to destroy the Church of England, thus leaving only one party 
for the catholics to contend with. Mr. Gravener discovered that Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador, had “46,000 dollars for Pentioners and Briberies 
from Rome of which sum 10,000 dollars (as was reported) was secretly given 
to those that were the Instruments of yt wise man, Sir Walter Raleigh his 
Death’. All this information is much less substantial than it at first appears 
and since most of it would be fairly well known by the time Gage wrote his 
account it looks as though he wrote to provide material for general attacks on 
Rome rather than to give an intelligence report of his mission. Gage has a 
very poor opinion of the church of Rome; he speaks of ‘Romish Juglings’ 
and ‘Romish Quibbles’. The ‘narrative’ does not add much to the history 
of his mission but it provides great scope for speculation on his real motives 
for writing it. The ‘narrative’ was acquired by Archbishop Ussher but there 
is no evidence to show that he had any connexion with Gage. Ussher was 
a stout opponent of catholicism and of the Spanish match. We know that 


1Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. p. 490. 2MS. Rawl. B. 488, fo. 44-6 v. 
3See Appendix II. 
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Gage actually wrote to Archbishop Abbot, also a leader of the opposition to ` 
Spain, giving an account of the difficulties of his negotiation in Rome.! Gage 
praises Abbot’s constancy to the Church of England and warns him ‘what 
this evill citty and her Pope aime at’. He also warns him of the disguised 
Jesuit priests and of Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, lately sent to 
England. His motive for writing the letter is only too clear; he’intends ‘that 
your Grace may cleer me from future calumies, that may or do generally 
happen upon such as are in my Condition or function’. If the contents of the 
‘narrative’ and the letter reveal Gage’s real opinions then his attitude 
towards the Roman church becomes very difficult to explain. 

It is not clear how this narrative, copied: in 1654, came to be among the 
memoranda of Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland. The narrative 
is headed ‘Mr. George Gage his narrative of his agentcy at Rome annis 
1620-3. A true copy of the original as it remained with James Ussher late 
primate of Armagh.’ 

Gage began his mission to Rome in May 1621 and on 16/26 June? and 
28 June/8 July he had his first audiences with Pope Gregory XV.3. Urged by 
letters from Lord Digby, Gage tried to hurry on the negotiations but a year 
afterwards he was still in Rome. In June 1622 the congregation of cardinals, 
specially appointed to deal with the dispensation, decided to send Gage to 
James I with a message from their leader, Cardinal Bandino. The message 
pressed the king to grant liberty of conscience to his catholic subjects and 
stated openly that the cardinals hoped for the conversion of James himself or 
at least of his son Charles.4 Gage set off on 15/25 July 1622 and arrived 
unexpectedly in England on 25 August/4 September.’ On 2 September 
the Venetian ambassador, Valaresso, believed that Gage had travelled from 
Rome to Spain under the persuasion of the Jesuits, who were afraid of the 
consequences of the match for their position in England, but he was surprised 
by Gage’s sudden arrival.® Since no other sources mentioned a journey to 
Spain at the time the ambassador’s story cannot be accepted. 

On his arrival Gage at once plunged into discussion with the king and the 
prince of Wales. In a letter of 7/17 September Gage informed Rome ‘that 
he had already had three long audiences of the King and the Prince, his son, 
that he had been well received by both, and that at last he had obtained from 
them that which he thought would give satisfaction on all sides’.” His fellow 
catholics noted contemporary opinion. W. Farrar wrote to the Rev. John 
Bennett, envoy of the Catholic clergy at Rome, that ‘Mr. Gage his employ- 
ments are much talked of in England. They say that the King and he spend 


ISee Appendix I. 

*The first date given is Old Style, the second New Style; all other dates are 
Old Style. 

% Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty’, by F. Francisco de Jesus, ed. S. R. 
Gardiner (Camden Society, rst Series, vol. ror, p. 164). Subsequently referred 
to as ‘Narrative’. 4Ibid., pp. 172-6. 

SIbid., p. 177; S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, i iv. 350, 353. 

Letter to the Doge and Senate, Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. 412, 417. 

Z Narrative’, p. 178. 
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whole hours, sometimes three or four, together in private conference’. 
The Venetian ambassador commented cynically ‘ As the chief of the Catholics 
Gazi is devoting himself to this business with the support of some of the lead- 
ing nobles, in the hope of deserving something for his efforts, an object with 
many here’.? These extracts show that Gage was not merely a humble secret 
envoy but a man of influence among his co-religionists, and trusted by the 
king. On 28 October the Venetian ambassador in England informed the doge 
and senate that Gage had left on a mission to Spain with ‘another as Spanish 
as himself’, and notes that Gage was sent by the king alone, whereas Endy- 
mion Porter, also on a mission to Spain, ‘might be styled rather the Council’s 
than the king’s’.? In December Gage was ordered to proceed from Madrid 
to Rome where he eventually arrived on 31 January/ıo February*. James I 
was trying to prevail on the king of Spain to make a settlement before the 
pope pronounced the dispensation and give the earl of Bristol time to press 
for the restitution of the Palatinate, thus leaving the negotiations at Rome in 
cold storage. ‘This at any rate was the opinion of Fray Francisco de Jesus, 
who relates that Gage had been given secret orders to linger at Parma, Bologna 
and Florence until James gave him further directions.5 

For the six months Gage had been away from Rome he had been keeping 
up the expectations of the cardinals by flattering and optimistic letters.® 
On his return he brought letters from James himself addressed to Cardinals 
Ludoviso and Bandino containing avowals of friendship. The pope and 
cardinals could not be deflected from their insistence that the king must 
settle distinctly the points of the oath to be taken by the catholic subjects of 
the king and of the education of the children of the marriage.” This alarmed 
Gage so much that he wanted to write to James recommending him to break 
off the treaty ‘it seeming to him that they were asking for extreme conces- 
sions: and that even at such a time, and in the merest trifles, matters of religion 
were being very daintily treated’. This may have been no more than a ne 
matic move to force the pope’s hand. 

The negotiations were brought to a climax by the arrival of the prince of 
Wales and Buckingham in Spain in March 1623. Little more is heard of Gage 
as envoy to Rome except that ‘he referred to the prince’s journey with aston- 
ishment, and it might be regarded as something fabulous rather than an 
actual event’.® He could feel satisfied with his share in the negotiations for 
on April 24/May 4 the dispensation arrived in Madrid, to be kept by the papal 
nuncio until the prince had agreed to the articles of the treaty. Gage left Rome 
and in May travelled as the envoy of his master to Florence, Parma and 


‘Letter of 5 Oct. 1622, quoted in J. Gillow, Biographical Dictionary . . . Addenda 
to vol. ii, p. xiv. 

2Alvise Valaresso to the Doge and Senate, 16 Sept. 1622, Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. 418. 

Ibid., p. 485. 

4Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, Av. 398; Cal. S.P. Ven., xvii. 545; 
‘Narrative’, p. 199. 5‘ Narrative’, p. 182. 

% Narrative’ , P- 184. & Narrative’, pp. 198-200. 

8‘ Narrative’, pp. 200-1. Cal. S.P. Ven., xviii. 10. 
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Savoy; ‘returning to London in July.1 We know Gage was present at the 
signing of the articles of marriage and the banquet which followed at White- 
hall on 20 July for ‘it was observed that of the English who were present, only 
two appeared in the gay attire usually worn on occasions of rejoicing, and that 
those two were the Roman Catholic Gage, who had lately returned from 
Rome, and Carlisle... 22 Gage’s gaiety must have been thought out of place 
among the opponents of the marriage. The king allowed the Spanish ambassa- 
dors to employ Mr. Gage and a catholic lawyer to discuss the pardon and 
dispensation under the great seal that he was prepared to grant to the catholics. 
The catholics asked for the forfeitures of the estates of recusants to be remitted 
and that catholics should be admitted to schools without oaths; the king 
returned evasive answers. Throughout August Gage worked hard for the 
relaxation and abolition of many of the penal laws. The lord keeper was 
opposed to this.* Gage also had to cope with the Spanish ambassadors who 
suspected the good faith of the king and his advisers. On 29 August 1623 
Secretary Conway informed Gage that the king had signed the pardon and 
dispensation and had ordered the freeing of catholics from further troubles 
and the liberation of priests.5 It was already too late. In September the prince 
of Wales and Buckingham left Spain, determined to give up the Spanish 
marriage and so extricate the prince from the rash promises he had made 
to the Spaniards. In December George Gage I received £378 for money 
disbursed on the king’s service in Italy. He was never again employed as the 
king’s secret envoy. But it may be assumed that he was not, like his former 
master, the earl of Bristol, one of those who were censured by Charles and 
Buckingham for their conduct of the negotiations. The few references that 
can be picked up in the Endymion Porter correspondence in the State Papers 
Domestic of Charles I show that Gage lived a comfortable life on the diplo- 
matic fringe. In February 1629/30 Gage helped Porter to arrange entertain- 
ments for foreign visitors, among them ‘Signor Rubens’.” In the same year 
George Gage II was a prisoner in the Clink; the gay George Gage I does not 
fit in with his namesake who was enduring the grim treatment dealt out to 
known catholic priests. 

Gage turned from diplomacy to business; his chief venture was in the soap 
monopoly. The soap monopoly was founded on a new invention for the 
making of soap out of vegetable instead of fish oil and for the preparing of 
potash. A patent of 17 December 1631 for the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing of soap was granted to Sir William Russell, Sir Basil Brooke, Sir 
Richard Weston, Sir Edward Stradling, Sir Richard Bettison, George Gage 


lbid., pp. 18, 33, 57. 
8S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, v. 69. 
3Cal. S.P. Dom., James I, xi. 45. 


7 Addenda, 1625-49, Cal. S.P. Dom., Charles I, xxiii, 366 ; Cal. S.P. Dom., Charles I, 
iv. 195. 
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and others, and on 20 January 1631/2 the king incorporated certain persons 
as the governor, assistants, and fellows of the Society of Soapmakers of West- 
minster.1 George Gage was appointed governor. A pamphlet of 1641 notes 
that among those incorporated were ‘Sir Henry Compton, Sir Henry Guil- 
ford, Sir Nicholas Fortescue, Sir Basel Brooke, Sir Richard Weston, George 
Gage, Esquire, with divers others (being most part of them Popish Recusants).? 
This last charge was true and it is surprising to find that known catholics were 
not debarred from the profits of monopolies. Gage was probably related to 
some of his associates for his sister Elizabeth had married Sir John Stradling 
of St. Donat’s, co. Glamorgan, bart., and his aunt Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Gage, 1541-90, was the daughter of Sir Thomas Guldeford.® 

The Society of Soapmakers extended their control over the whole trade 
and Gage as governor was involved in many disputes with independent 
manufacturers. The Society had agreed to pay the king £4 and afterwards 
£6 a ton.® It soon ran into difficulties; the Greenland Company complained 
of loss of revenue because of the prohibition on fish oil; the soap was costly but 
inferior and it was said to spoil and burn linen and fret the hands. The Society 
was obliged to use fish oil from 1634 and the venture of Gage and his associates 
on fishing expeditions may have been connected with the need for this pro- 
duct.® The Society finally surrendered its patent for £43,000 after a petition 
from the independent soapmakers had been presented to the king in 1637.7 
Gage remained in independent manufacture of soap for in his will, proved 
11 September 1638, Gage bequeathed to his executors his ‘estate title and 
interest in the Sope houses at Lambeth whereof Sir Richard Weston® and 
I stand jointly seized’.® 

The New River project also attracted Gage and in 1628 he was associated 
with Sir Edward Stradling,!° Sir Walter Roberts, and William Newce in the 
plan for making an aqueduct from Hoddesdon, co. Herts., to London and 
Westminster and for raising a lottery to pay for it.!! After Gage’s death Sir 
Walter Roberts took over as partner in his place.12 Gage’s reputation was such 
that he was referred to with Sir Henry Spiller and Sir Kenelm Digby in the 
matter of a market and a fair to be granted to the parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields, though this was refused by the city and the house of lords.13 


iCal. S.P. Dom., 1635, p. 474. 
3A Short and True Relation concerning the Soap-Business (1641). 
3See F. W. Steer, “The Gage Tombs at Firle ’, Sussex County Magazine, xxx. 
58-65, 114-118, and Country Life, 30 May 1957, P. IIOI. 
“Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635-6, p. 46. 
SE. Lipson, Economic History of England, iii. 363. 
Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635-6, p. 533; Cal. S.P. Dom., Addenda, 1625-49, p. 542. 
?Lipson, op. cit., p. 364. 
8See D.N.B. 
®P.C.C. 109 Lee. 
VSee D.N.B. 
UCal. S.P. Dom., 1637-8, pp. 71, 369. 
. 12Ibid., 1639-40, p. 438. 
3 Ibid,, 1637, D. 114. 
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, It was fortunate that both the George Gages left evidence of their separate 
dates of death, George Gage I in the will cited and George Gage II in letters 
of administration in 1652.1 The will of George Gage I gives valuable inform- 
ation on his friends, about whom further investigation is needed. The chief 
beneficiary was his ‘worthy frend’ the Lady Jane Gardner who received a 
bequest of £2,000 and the residue of his whole estate. He bequeathed £350 
to Mr. John Appleton and £150 to Mrs. Dorothy Wharton; £40 to his servant 
Thomas Darcy; £20 to ‘James my Coachman’; £10 to ‘John my footman’; 
and {10 to his servant Anthony Crag. He appointed William Dorrell and 
William Byarly, esquires, his executors with £20 each. 

What is certainly known of his activities as a diplomat and businessman, 
give a variety to Gage’s career which cannot be matched by his catholic 
contemporaries. He represents one facet of the catholic life of the time; he 
was a cultured cosmopolitan gentleman who, though possibly deeply com- 
mitted to his faith by priesthood, managed to live a life similar to his protes- 
tant counterparts. His contemporaries regarded his special position as envoy 
as highly unusual because of his religion, and it is indeed difficult to reconcile 
this with his other activities but of course this was precisely his peculiar value 
to James I. Loyal to his master during the delicate negotiations at Rome, 
Gage never lost the confidence of his fellow catholics. 


George Gage II, ?1600-52 


George Gage II was one of the Gages of Haling, a family which had one 
of the noblest records of suffering and devotion among English catholics of the 
time. Robert, the uncle of George, had been executed as an accomplice in the 
Babington plot in September 1586.2 John Gage, father of George, suffered 
imprisonment and forfeiture of his lands for harbouring George Beesley, a 
missionary priest. His first wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Copley, a notorious catholic who had been given the title of baron by the 
French king. The Copleys had intermarried with the Southwells; Bridget 
Copley was the wife of Richard Southwell of St. Faith’s, Norfolk, and 
mother of the famous Robert Southwell.4 With this background it was 
natural that the Gages should have distinguished themselves in catholic 
affairs. 

John Gage’s other sons by his first marriage were Sir Henry Gage, the 
governor of Oxford during the Civil War, who died on the field of Abingdon 
in 1645, and Thomas Gage, a Dominican, who travelled in the Americas and 
later turned apostate. Francis Gage, who became president of Douai College, 
and John Gage, also a priest, were the children of John’s second marriage with 
the widow Ann Barnes.5 George and Thomas were both educated at the 
seminary of St. Omer. Thomas, as an informer at the trial of Father Thomas 


1P.C.C. Admons., 1652, fo. 161. 

%Brayley and Britton, A Topographical History of Surrey (1850), p. 9. 

3John Gage, History and Antiquities of Hengrave (1822), p. 231. 

4See Christopher Devlin, The Life of Robert Southwell, Poet and Martyr (1956). 
5Gage, op. cit., p. 231; Douai Diaries, vol. i (Catholic Record Soc. x), p. 288. 
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Holland, S.J., stated that he had been with him at St. Omer for five years.+ 
George wrote a pathetic letter to Father Holland begging him to forgive his 
brother and in this he speaks of ‘the intimacie indeed extraordinarie we had 
at St. Omer’s together, where your better addiction than anyone even in those 
childyr yeares caused you many tymes to give me pious exhortations to a 
vertuous life’.2 Thomas Holland was born in 1602 and left St. Omer at the ` 
age of 19 to enter the English College at Valladolid.* George Gage II, his 
friend and contemporary, would have been much the same age. We do not 
know of George’s activities after he left St. Omer for it was not until 21 
August 1625 that he was admitted as convictor to Douai College and began 
his studies in philosophy. He was admitted under the alias of Francis 
Haward and he is often mentioned under variant spellings of this name in the 
Douai diaries. The same surname was adopted by his brother Henry on his 
admission to the English College at Rome in 1615 and by William Gage, 
priest, according to the records of the English College at Madrid.® It was 
unusual to sink both names in an alias but George may have done this to , 
avoid any suspicion already attaching to the activities of George Gage I in 
protestant circles. It may be that the Gages took the name Howard because a 
family of the same name had ejected them from their house and manor of 
Haling. On the forfeiture of John Gage the estate had been granted to Charles 
Howard, afterwards earl of Nottingham, in 34 Eliz. (1591-2). Charles 
Howard died at Haling House in 1624 and afterwards the estates appear to 
have reverted to the Gages.® 

George Gage’s period of study at Douai was broken off on 17 February 
1625/6 by his return to England for health reasons.” On g September 1626 
Gage returned to Douai, privately took the oath, and was received as a 
member of the college. He was immediately presented by virtue of a papal 
indult for sacred orders to Francis Vander Burch, archbishop of Cambrai, 
and he received the tonsure and the four minor orders in the archbishop’s 
private chapel. On 13 September he was ordained a subdeacon, on the 14th 
a deacon, and on the rsth a priest. Within the month he had left for England 
with faculties from the president. What was the reason for the extraordinary 
haste of these proceedings? Gage had most certainly not completed his 
course in philosophy nor started on theology and then after six months’ ab- 
sence from Douai he was rushed through the series of ordination services. 
The papal indult may have been procured by his friends in England sensible of 
his qualities and the urgent need for priests. 


1Henry Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (1877), 
i. 549. I 

2Foley, op. cit., i. 563. Letter of ro Dec. 1642. 

SRegister of the English College at Valladolid (Catholic Record Soc. xxx), p. 138. 

*“Douai Diary, vol. i (Catholic Record Society) x. 237. 

Biber Ruber of the English College at Rome 1579-1630 (Catholic Record Soc. 
xxxvii) p. 177; The English College at Madrid 1611-1767, (Catholic Record Soc. xxix), 
P- 153. 

®Brayley and Britton, op. cit., p. 9. Surrey Archaeological Collections, ix. 401. 

?Douai Diary, i. 240. ®Douai Diary, i. 248-9. 
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The next year on 18 July 1627 George Gage II brought Edward Belson, a 
youth of r7 and son of Augustine Belson and Mildred Gage,! from St. Omer 
to Douai College. Afterwards Gage returned to England with Francis Platt 
on 7 August.? The next news of him was brought to Douai by one Antony 
Skinner on 17 June 1628; he told that George Gage and Francis Harris, - 
members of the college, had been arrested and imprisoned.® Gage had been 
captured shortly after the scoop of Jesuit priests at their college in Clerkenwell. 
Humphrey Cross, the priest catcher, was responsible for this exploit and he 
notes ‘ Since which time I have taken these Preists following’ and gives a list 
of names in which Mr. Gage and Mr. Harris are bracketed together.* On 
6 October 1628 Secretary Conway ordered Humphrey Cross to search the 
chambers, studies, closets, trunks and desks of Roman catholic prisoners in 
the Clink, and especially those of George Gage on suspicion of a combination 
against the peace of the kingdom founded on the supposed power of Rome.® 
For some reason Gage appeared a specially dangerous man to the govern- 
ment. He seems to have been freed by 1630 for he is mentioned in a list of 
priests and Jesuits then in England as ‘George Gage, a priest, with his nose 
half eaten off with a canker, at his sister’s in Bloomsbury and much at Sir 
John Gage’s at Clerkenwell’. His sister would be Mary, who married 
Thomas Coldham of Midhurst, co. Sussex, and Sir John Gage, 1st baronet, 
was the head of the Firle branch of the family. 

Only the outline of George Gage II’s career during the next decades can 
be filled in from the few records which mention him. In 1642 he was tragi- 
cally involved in the death of his former friend Thomas Holland, S.J., 
through his betrayal by Thomas Gage.” In the letter, already quoted, George 
wrote ‘I did noe sooner heare of your happiness in being destined a martyr, 
than I was shook to the soul with griefe to heare my miscreant brother should 
be the witness that was produced against you’. When Thomas threatened 
also to betray Father Peter Wright, George courageously went to his brother 
and begged him not to proceed against Father Wright and Father Dade, 
Provincial of the Dominicans in England.? Thomas promised, but at the 
trial he accused Father Wright wildly, saying that he had assisted his dying 
brother Henry on the field of Abingdon and had plotted with Henry against 


1Mildred Gage was one of the daughters of Edward Gage of Bentley and his wife 
Margaret Shelley; Mildred married Augustine Belson of Brill, co. Bucks., and was 
described as a widow in her father’s Inquisition post mortem. Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, lii. 109; Sussex Record Society, xiv. 98; Visitation of Surrey, 1662-8 (Har- 
leian Society 1x., 1910), p. ro. ; 

2Douai Diary, i. 254. 

3Ib. p. 269. 

AFoley, op. cit., p. 140; ‘ Discovery of the Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell’, Camden 
Miscellany, vol. ii. 

5Cal. S.P. Dom., 1628-9, p. 345. 

Cal. S.P. Dom., I629—3I, p. 428, dated ( ?r63o). 

?Šee above, p. 150. 

8Foley, op. cit., i. 563. 

*Foley, op. cit., ii. 521-2. 
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his own life. Thomas spared Father Dade. Another victim was Ralph Corby, 
S.J., and George Gage II again wrote a painful letter apologizing for his 
brother’s treachery. George Gage II came to occupy a responsible position 
in catholic society in England. He was agent of Douai College in England 
and held various sums of money for the college in 1647.2, He was proto- 
notary-apostolic in England,* and was appointed vicar-general of London 
and south-east England by the bishop of Chalcedon on g June 1649.* 

Both George Gages had a flair for diplomacy and one of the reasons why 
their careers were mixed was that George Gage II was deeply involved in the 
Portuguese interest, a sphere which his namesake might well have engaged 
in. Letters among the Spanish Place MSS. do not help in investigating the 
part which George Gage II played in Portuguese affairs; for example, a letter 
to him at Lisbon from a Mr. Lancaster in 1637 and one of 1649 from G(eorge) 
G(age) to the same (quoted in Hist. MSS. Comm. Fifth Report)’ are of an 
almost domestic character. He lived with the Portuguese ambassador in 
London; these Portuguese connexions were eventually to bring about his 
ostracism from his old college and, we may suspect, his isolation from English 
catholic society. The Spanish government persuaded the English clergy 
abroad to break off relations with Gage.” Spain was at war with Portugal from 
1640 to 1668 after Portugal had revolted from union with her and she would 
fear the forging of a strong link between the catholics of Portugal and England. 
On 4 March 1651 the president of Douai College, returning from Brussels, 
brought the news that Daniel, afterwards secretary of the privy council of the 
Spanish Netherlands, had commanded that he (the president of Douai) should 
act with the bishop of Chalcedon to withdraw George Gage from the Portu- 
guese interest and discontinue correspondence with him.® This was a harsh 
decision to take against a member of his own college. 

Meanwhile in England George Gage II had fallen for the last time into the 
hands of the priest catchers. On 17 December 1649 the council of state 
ordered that ‘Gage, the priest, be brought to Council in the afternoon and 
kept in safe custody meantime’ and on 12 February 1649/50 it ordered Lord 
Chief Justice Rolle to send a copy of the examination of Gage, the priest, who 
had been apprehended by Captain Peter Gifford.® The writer of Appendix C 
in vol. 2 of the Douai Diary seems to have confused Gage with a George 
Ayres also captured by the same man. George Ayres was imprisoned on 
‘suspicion of bringinge in Agnes Deis [sic] and other popish pictures and 
crucifixes into the land’, an unlikely charge for our priest. Ayres was 


1Foley, op. cit., Hi. 94. 

2Douai Diary, vol. ii (Catholic Record Soc. xi), pp. 464-66, 488. 
37h. Appendix C, p. 571. 

‘Hist. MSS. Comm., 5th Report, Spanish Place MSS., p. 467. 
5Tbid., p. 465. 

6J, Gillow, Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, ii. 357. 
"Ibid., p. 357. 

8° Douai Diary’, ii. 509. 
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involved in a dispute over the goods taken from him but he was discharged 
and his goods restored by a decision of Quarter Sessions of ro January 
1649/50. The council made use of Gage’s Portuguese connexions by sending 
him to Portugal to negotiate the exchange of Mr. Behre and Mr. Bushell, 
merchants of London, imprisoned there.* Gage entered into a recognizance 
of £30,000 with three sureties to return as a prisoner when his mission was 
over and on 18 October 1650 a pass was signed for him to go overseas.? In 
his absence a bill was presented against him at the Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions, dated 24 December 1650, and he was indicted as a priest. On the 
dorse of the bill James Waddesworth, Robert De Luke and Thomas Gage 
were noted as prosecutors and witnesses for the indictment.4 His own brother 
had turned against him at the last. Gage was noted as being at large in the 
entries of the session of 14 May 1651.5 On 24 May it was ordered that George 
Gage, ‘late prisoner in Newgate’, should be returned by his bail to Newgate 
where the Keeper was to keep him on his former warrant. We do not know 
whether his mission to Portugal had been successful. 

In a list of prisoners who were catholic priests apprehended between 
1640 and 1651 and signed by James Wadsworth, Francis Newton, Thomas 
Mayo, and Robert De Luke it is noted ‘George Gage, indicted by us, and 
found guiltie and since is dead’.? By 15 August 1652 the bishop of Chalcedon 
had heard of Gage’s death in prison. Letters of administration of his estate 
were issued in August 1652 to Ellen Yatt alias Gage, the wife of Thomas 
Gage.® It is ironical that the wife of the brother who had betrayed him should 
have been his administratrix. 


PHILIPPA REVILL 
Francis W. STEER 





Note. While this paper was in the press, Mr. David Rogers of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, expressed the view that the above narrative was forged by Robert 
Ware. It is to be hoped that Mr. Rogers will offer conclusive evidence to establish 
his contention, and that he will attempt to explain why Ware should have chosen a 
relatively obscure man like George Gage I as one of the subjects of his deceptions. 
The handwriting of the person who wrote the narrative printed below is such that it 
is often difficult to decide whether a capital or small letter is intended ; the punctuation 
is also doubtful in places. 


1Middlesex County Records, iii. 193. 
*Cal. S.P. Dom., 1650, p. 334. 
3Tbid., pp. 370, 521, 559. 
“Middlesex County Records, iii. 198. 
SIbid., p. 285. 

‘Lingard, History of England, viii. Appendix, p. 646. 
"Cal. S.P. Dom., 1651, p. 217. 

8Douai Diary vol. ii, Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX I 
Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. B. 488, fos. 42 v.-3. 


Whilst these Proposals were between England and Spaine, M* George Gage 
wrote unto his Grace George Abbot from Rome this letter following. 


Most Reverend S', 


I am weare of mine Employment seeing I cannot perfect things to my mind, 
that may be honourable for my Prince His Majesty of Great Britian, for the Ad- 
vancement of the Church of England, or for the General Good of the subject. 
There has been soe large proposals offered already for y° Infanta her Dispensa- 
tion, that Rome is not satisfied unless she has more; which, if granted, I pray God 
it be not a Blow unto England; for Rome thinks herself cocksure with what hath 
been already proposed. I need not advise your Grace any farther, knowing your 
Grace’s integrity and constancy to the late Reformation, consented and agreed 
to by our late wise and Gratious Queen Elizabeth, deceased, and her clergy of her 
Realm. This letter I have written on divers accompts, partly to signifie unto your 
Grace what this evill citty and her Pope aime at, partly that your Grace may cleer 
me from future calumies, that may or do generally happen upon such as are in 
my Condition or function as I now stand; and lastly that your Grace might be the 
chiefe Instrument to depress the Papal Preparations, that be and will be always a 
contriving by her and her Emissaries the Jesuit Fryers, and others of her clergy, 
your Grace may take it from your faithfull servants hand. And be assured for a 
truth, that England hath at this instant above four hundred of the Romish clergy 
lurking and wandring therein; nay, to my knowledge, by my special Intelligencer, 
London hath above forty of the Jesuits Society, besides Romish priests, which 
be disguised, and seem to be as ourselves, and frequent his Maiestyes Courts as 
free as others who are bound to attend. 

You have lately sent over from hence a Romish Bishop, viz., one Smith (with 
y° papists called y° Bishop of Chalcedon) whom I feare is not sent there upon 
trifles. (fo. 43) Vast treasures be gone from hence, as also from Spain, to corrupt 
many as well those of State Ecclesiastical as ordinary, if of crafty or quick parts. 
This I thought fit to specifie unto your Grace, that you may be the better armed 
when ever you perceive things of this nature driving on; as also for my Justification 
hereafter. Lett these things be hid in your Grace’s breast, lest they be spoken 
' whilst I am here as Agent, and soe (?) turne to my ruine, by murder or otherwise. 
I humbly crave your Grace’s Prayers. 

GEORGE GAGE 
From Rome, March 6th, 1622. 


APPENDIX II 


Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. B. 488, fos. 44-46. 


Mr. George Gage his Narrative of his Agentcy in Rome, annis 1620, 1621, 
1622, 1623. A true copy of the original, as it remained with James Usher late 
primate of Ardmagh. 


(Fo. 44) In my journey towards Rome, begun in the begining of February, 
Anno 1620 I observed wheresoever I lodged, the Clergymen of those Towns where 
I took up my Lodging (travelling to that citty) ever flocked after me, and rather as I 
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was sent in an Embassage unto y° Pope. In my journey I found great joys amongst 
y’ Roman Catholicks, for the Match proposed for our Prince with Spain; it being 
A rare thing to hear that a protestant King would match with A Catholick one, 
And the more because that he himself had matched into a Protestant Princes Race 
purposely to extripate Papacy and Idolatry out of Scotland as well as his Maiesty 
and his Counsellors could (by means and other endeavours) perfect. In Italy, As 
‚I rested by the way, at the Town called Beranow, about nine of y° clock in the 
morning, my steed being then shod, Mr. Michael Gravener one of my Attendants 
and Gentlemen, Went out of curiosity into [one] of the Chappeles, where he heard 
Mass, And likewise discoursing in y° Latten Tongue; a Franciscan Fryer told this 
Gentleman, that his Holyness (meaning the pope) had obliged all Italy for to say 
three Masses extraordinary upon Wednesdays and upon fridays, for the good of the 
Catholick cause that was like to ensue by the Match between England and Spain. 
He also told Mr. Gravener, that his holiness had cessed all Italy in the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars, for to pay Pensioners whom he maintained at the King 
of Englands Court (unknown to his Maiesty) for to Procure the Liberty of the 
Romish Religion, And to make up honourable terms for Rome in the Match that 
was proposed. Mr. Gravener Hearkned to all this Discourse, Knowing that the 
Fryer did not suspect him to have been of y° church of England, he being at Mass 
at that time, yet the better to take off his suspicion, as also for his private ends, he 
had the fryer not to take notice of his being at Mass, lest it should come to my ears, 
And so be suspected as A Romanist. The Fryer upon this, said, Are you not one? 
Mr. Gravener (being afraid of the Fryer and those who were in his Company) replyed, 
if I were not one, what should I do here amongst you which answer pacified the 
Fryer; And soe he took his leave and Came to me and related this above Narrative, 
saying, he would have found out more Cratchets of Rome, in case he had stayed with 
` this Fryer Longer. (fo. 44 v.) Upon this I gave him leave, yet with caution, lest he 
should be ensnared, And told him that I would say [sic] my journey, and soe dine in 
y° town of Beranow aforesaid. Mr. Gravener went into the Fryer the second time, 
and meeting with him, told him, that he came to rejoyce with him a little longer, 
and that his Master (meaning my selfe) did intend to dine in the town that day. 
The Fryer was Glad of his Company. Then Mr. Gravener craved of the Fryer a 
dispensation for his eating of flesh (as if he had been a Roman Catholick) saying, 
I must eat such Meats as my Master bespeaks, or else I would be soon suspected, 
neither truly, said master Gravener, can my Body agree with the Church dyet 
(meaning the Church of Rome). Upon this discourse the fryer asked him, had he 
not read of Pope Pius Quintus his Dispensations, to promote a Catholick Interest 
against all Heretick Kings and Princes, nay against Catholick ones, so long as they 
disobeyed the popes Mandates. Mr. Gravener returned this Answer, I have 
heard of them, But I could wish that I could bring over to my Brethern the Intrigues 
that be at Rome, between their Party at the Court of England and Rome, it would 
rejoyce the Daunted Spirits of Severall of our Despairing Brethern. Upon this the 
Fryer answered, thou maist doe much for the Catholick cause, I myselfe will 
present thee to the English friery of our order at Rome; And soe Gave him this 
Letter of Commendation, being written first in Italian, And by my Interpreter 
thus translated. 


BROTHER, 
The bearer hereof is a true Catholick, and a member of y° Church, it was 
Providence brought him along with this Ambassador now going to his Holiness 
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for the dispensation of this Match intended with Spain; be his friend, And 
assist him in what lieth in you to perform, either at the Vatican, the Popes 
palace, the Libraries or other the chief Places and Monastries there, In so 
doeing you oblige your one fraternity, and him who is yours to Command. 


ALEXANDER DE PAULETTA 
To Thomas Preston, 
Keeper of St. Francis at Rome. 


At my coming to Rome Padre Maestro, the then Spanish Agent,! and myself 
met and saluted each other, my Embassage being nothing but to Joyn with him in 
negotiating the popes Dispensation: thus I tarried and Gave mine attendance when 
ever Padre Maestro gave his. (fo. 45). Watching always the water, Knowing by 
this time several of y° Romish Juglings; being well experienced, Partly through 
mine owne endeavours, and through Mr. Graveners Policies, which gave me great 
insight in mine affairs and purposses—— 

Mr. Gravener with the above directions presented the Letter as aforesaid, by 
whom he was civilly entertained, as if he had been one of their own fraternity: he 
found in the Registry of St. Francis Several Correspondencies between their 
Confederates in England, And also they mouth Admonitions and Instructions to 
them to support the Romish Religion, and propagate their Contrivances and de- 
vices, which here to insert would containe many and Large Volumes: yet the heads of 
° some of them we shall here set down, that those who shall live after us may be wiser 
to prevent forreign Plots and Conspiracies against the Church of the Protestant 
faith of England. 

The first of these Policies which he saw was these, the large and Damnable 
Dispensation for Jesuits, Fryers, Priests, and Laymen of Parts to assume the pro- 
testant Religion, yet to keep Correspondence with their several orders and fraterni- 
ties with whom they Correspond. Secondly, he saw Pope Gregory the thirteenth’s 
Excuse to the Cardinals for Exacting of Monies from the people, this being one 
of his pretence, haveing mentioned what Expences he was at, to maintain wars 
against Heretickes to maintain the protestant faith, the Expences for Ambassadors 
and Agents. Then he sets forth after this manner, according to the Translation, 
ye be also to consider the vast charges we be att in dispensing with several of our 
sacred orders to assume Heresie, Purposely to Confound y° same, by bringing in 
Novelties dayly amongst them, for to make their Religion contemptible to the 
heathen, Jew, and Turk for there is no way more expedient to Confound Lutherism, 
Calvinism, and that monster the Heretical Episcopacy of England, than to bring in 
Novelty both into their Liturgy, Doctrines, Ceremonies and Rules amongst then, 
it was (last Assembly) hinted in our teeth, what did it avail St. Petter and us his 
successors to be at so vast Charges to make those divisions in that our Realms of 
England? It much availes and advances our Sacred Chair for, first it devides that 
Hereticall Episcopacy, and devides their Tenents, Makeing the one odious to the 
other, as they and their Tenents be to us. And in time may make way for us or our 
Successors to restore the holy Catholick faith againe in those parts. And so be the 
bane of them all in General, (fo. 45 v.) That cursed Heretical sects tracts from our 
Treasury a thid part of our Income of Charitable uses; which if not maintained 
would be unto us, our Chair, and the holy Catholick Church (owning us and our 


"This was the Dominican friar, Fray Diego de la Fuente, who was usually called 
Padre Maestro by English writers, cf. ‘Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty’ 
(Camden Society, vol. ci), p. 161 n. 
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Supremacy) a greater Blow, then Mahomet and his successors ever gave. There- 
fore recollect [sic; the word how or what seems to be missing here] our Condistion 
would be, and how the Catholick cause would perish if we had nott dispensed and 
been at Expences to find out the Thoughts and Interigues of Princes catholick 
whenever Peace, Marriage or either proposals are offered between each other. 
Thus much of Pope Gregory’s Speech Mr. Gravener faithfully transcribed out 
of St. Francis his Convent at Rome. 

There was the like of this in Pope Sixtus his Declaration at St. Petter’s at Rome, 
before his Cardinals, when he demanded a General Cess within his Territories, 
for the supporting of Learned and wise men for the maintaining of Intelligence 
foreigne and Domestick; for y° maintaining of papal Policy (which truly is) for the 
maintaining of Heretickes, Sectarians, and Schismaticks within this Realm of Great 
Britain. ‘This Pope being asked what would avail y° Catholick Cause to bring them 
from y° Church of England unto what religion caled (of late) by the name of 
Puritans, seeing that Sect, above all Sects, was totally for the demolishing of the See 
of St. Peter. Sixtus made answer (as it is thus translated from the Jesuits Convent 
at Rome) in this manner. Admite them to be more furious than the Episcopal 
Hereticks with [sic] our Realm of England, and in those Terers [sic]; yet that 
King hates them for their strictness in their Scotish Church, and loves the Heresies 
of England more than the other, therefore the faster they increase the stronger 
will they be to contend with the other Hereticks. Then may our dispensed Crew 
be the better able to Contend with y° major party whoever they be, and either of 
these being once overcome, the Catholicks will be the stronger, and in fine prevaile. 

Mr. Gravener had also egress [sic] to the Dominican convent, and looking 
there in amongst Record he-found the Expences that the See of Rome was at for 
Contriving of a Plots against our late Greatious Queen Elizabeth, and for main- 
taining impostors Incendiaries, which did amount (for one year, viz. anno 1582) 
unto the sum of 152,000/. 5s. 4d., according to the Corrant Coin of England. 
(fo. 46.) Of which sum, 60,000/. was allotted for Scotland and Ireland, to cherish 
Broyls and Factions within those two Realms. 

During my stay at Rome (altho’ I was not dispatcht so soon as I could have 
wished I had been) yet these Discoveries of Mr. Graveners Gave me great insight 
into those affaires for which I was sent thither. At Last I found the Pope and his 
Cardinals had drill’d out the time, first with faire promises; And when we were to 
come to the point they found many Romish Quibbles and putt off, to delay me and 
my demands, so that I returned from Rome with litle or no fruit of my Labours, 
they Pretended Dispensation could nott Pass, untill the Kings Maiesty had Given 
satisfaction unto several new Condistions since my coming thither demanded. 
This their Project I perceiving was to make his Maiesty odious to his Subiects so 
I desired to be recalled. 

The Pope and his Cardinalls (att the demand of this Dispensation for a Match 
with Spain) Demanded of me, that his Maiesty should permite a church in London 
for Catholicks to assemble in Publickly, besides the Chappel that was assigned for 
the Infanta, in case of a Mariage: also that the Ecclesiastick of their Church should 
be subiect to no other Laws but their own, and to their Ecclesiasticall Superiors. 
likewise that the Children begotten by the Prince on the Body of the Infanta be 
under the Mothers Government, with other unreasonable demands, These demands 
were not pleasing unto y° Kings Maiesty which Caused him not any more to look 
to Rome for a Dispensation, But sent his Resolutions to the L. Digby, E. of Bristoll 
into Spain. 
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Anno 1622. The Spanish Agent Gondamore had secretly from Rome, besides 
what he had from Spain, this year, as apears by the Jesuits Registry of Rome which 
was perused by Mr. Gravener, 460,000 Dollars for Pentioners and Briberies from 
Rome of which sum 10,000 Dollars (as was reported) was secretly Given to those that 
were the Instruments of y' wise man, Sir Walter Raleigh his Death. 

These things in Agitation, and talk flying from one to another, What Designes 
Rome had in this Match, as also what Intention Gondamore had in case it had 
taken effect; the Parliament began to stir therein, and to shew forth the Romish 
drifts herein, and so a Petition was preferred by the house of Commons against 
Popish Recusants, and sent up unto the house of Lords for their Concurrence 
therein. The Duke of Buckingham for furthering the petition against papists, and 
against severall proposals(fo. 46 v.) That had been foisted in y° Articles for the Match 
with the Infanta of Spain, was accused by the Spanish Ambassadors of matters 
(as the pretended) of high Concerns. This Accusation caused a litle jealousie 
between the King and the Duke for a time, which caused Gondamore to bestir 
himself with his Correspondents privately in England, which he by the means of the 
silver Key soon Picked the lock, And set the Dukes Accusers free againe, for the 
Spanish Ambassadors (althougt they were at their return into the Realm) Confin’d 
for a few days, yet were they afterwards brought into favour, and employed in 
afaires again. / 

'The Dukes sifting of the Romish and Spanish Proposales as also his being the 
cause of the imprisoning of these Spanish Ambassadors caused his Grace to become 
odious at Court in Spain. 'The Earl of Bristol protested against y° Dukes Narration 
touching Spanish afaires for which he was Commited to the tower of London, not 
to be admitted into his Maiesties presences nor to Plead his cause before him, 

These Clashings between these Nobles peers caused his mai’ to put on his Royal 
Robes upon y° Saturday following (and to come to the house of peers) beinge upon 
the 29” of May where his Mai", and Speaker S’ Thomas Crew, made each of 
them a speech, and so the Parliament was adiourned. 

After w°! these proposals of Spain vanished, and a new Treaty began for match- 
ing y° prince into y° French Kings house, w°" was Quickly by the means of Cardinal 
Richlieu embraced, and so made a flattering speech for y' purpose, so that in 
August following the Match was concluded, and in November following y° Articles 


stio 


of Mariage were sworn unto by his Mai“*, the yong Prince and the French King. 


British Communications and Diplomacy in the 
Eighteenth Century* 


DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY the secretaries of state conducted 
British diplomacy in accordance with the king’s directions either through 
foreign diplomats in London, or through British diplomats at foreign courts. 
The choice of place, varying with circumstances, was not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. By selecting London for negotiations, the king and secretaries of state 
were able to exert direct influence over their course; to use the Secret Office 
and the Deciphering Branch to intercept and read the correspondence of the 
foreign diplomats concerned when sent by post; and to assist the breaking of 
their unbroken ciphers by giving them documents for transmission to their 
courts, and use as ‘cribs’ when sent by post in cipher.? From the point of 
view of the secretaries of state, however, these advantages were liable to prove 
a source of embarrassment on constitutional and political grounds. Negotia- 
tions in London not only increased their responsibility but also restricted 
their initiative. Since they were often unable to retain documents justifying 
their conduct, they tended to become ‘personally responsible for measures 
which ought to rest on written instructions’.2 Moreover, they were directly 
controlled by the king, who was usually able to observe their execution of his 
orders by reading the intercepted correspondence of the foreign diplomats.? 
In addition, they were exposed to possible criticism from those members of 


The unpublished sources here used include; in the British Museum, the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts (Add. MSS.) and the Stowe MSS.; in the Public Record Office, the 
Foreign Office Papers (F.O.) and State Papers (S.P.); and in the Prior’s Kitchen 
Durham, the Grey MSS. In accordance with eighteenth-century practice, no distinc- 
tion is here drawn between codes and ciphers. 

2See my Post Office in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1958), pp. 65-70. The 
work of the Secret Office and Deciphering Branch survives in the form of hundreds 
of copies of intercepted despatches, or interceptions, of considerable historical value. 
For instance, the British Museum contains the Willes MSS. (Add. MSS. 24321, 
32253-32309, 45518-23) consisting of decipher charts, interceptions, and reports 
c. 1710-1844; while the Public Record Office contains a series of interceptions 
1726-66 (S.P. 107/1-109), and 1825-8 (F.O. 360/3-5), as well as a large number 
scattered among the Colonial Office Papers (e.g. C.O. 5/40), and State Papers under 
relevant dates. 

8%ournal and Correspondence of William Lord Auckland, ed. bishop of Bath and 
Wells (4 vols., London, 1861-2), ii. 394-5. 

4Private Correspondence of Chesterfield and Newcastle, ed. Sir R. Lodge (Camden 
Soc. 1930), pp. 124, 128-9; Letters from George III to Lord Bute, ed. R. Sedgwick 
(London, 1939), p. 170; Correspondence of King George III from 1760 to December 
1783, ed. Sir J. Fortescue (6 vols., London, 1927-8), iii. No. 1410; iv. no. 2833; 
vi. no. 4308. 
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the cabinet who were on the distribution list of interceptions and were able to 
follow the course of the negotiations in the same way as the. king.! 

On the other hand when foreign courts were selected for negotiation, the 
secretaries of state were able to share some of their responsibility with leading 
colleagues in the cabinet by circulating important drafts before despatch; to 
retain copies of instructions; and to preserve stricter secrecy at home, as well 
as more personal initiative, by corresponding privately with British diplomats 
abroad. In practice this method of negotiation was generally chosen,? 
although it necessarily transferred to foreign governments the advantages 
which the British enjoyed in London. Despite the risks involved, the conduct 
of diplomacy abroad was the accepted ‘English plan’.? 

These risks varied with the degree of security maintained by British 
ministers with their staffs at home and abroad, and the security of British - 
communications.’ Since foreign governments sought to intercept and read 
British and other correspondence,® personal discretion and cipher security, 
often interrelated, were important factors in the conduct of diplomacy.” The 
maintenance of cipher security depended on the adoption of precautionary 
measures including the use of reliable couriers to prevent interception, the 
protection of correspondence at foreign post offices, the skilful preparation 
of ciphers, their protection when in use; and conversely, on the ability of 
foreign cryptographers to defeat the purpose of these measures. 

British couriers, though occasionally robbed en route,® provided the safest 
` means of communication.® They were usually King’s Messengers or private 


1P, C. Yorke, Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke (3 vols., 
Cambridge, 1913), ii. 110-11; Historical] M[anuscripts] C[ommission], roth Rept., 
pt.i, Weston Underwood MSS., pp. 355, 358; Post Office, pp. 152-3. 

2 Auckland Correspondence, loc. cit.; The Jenkinson Papers 1760-6, ed. N. S. Jucker 
(London, 1949), pp. 4-5; Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, ed. 
Lord John Russell (4 vols., London, 1853-7), ii. 137-9, 157. 

#The names of many important negotiations and treaties are significant in this 
connexion: e.g. Gertruydenberg, 1710; Utrecht, 1713; Hanover, 1725; Seville, 1729; 
the Pardo, 1739; Aix-la-Chappelle, 1748; Paris, 1763; Versailles, 1783; Lille, 1797; 
Amiens, 1802, etc.; though exceptions can be cited, e.g. Westminster, 1716 and 
1756. 
4 Auckland Correspondence, loc. cit. 

5Memorials of Fox, i. 381; ii. 137; H.M.C. Polwarth MSS., iv. 128-9, 133; 
Various (vi), Knox MSS., pp. 282, 285. 

°H.M.C., Polwarth MSS:, i. 196, 379, 539, 558-9; iii. 98, 122; iv. 128-9, 133; 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, ed. G. Smyth (2 vols., 
London, 1849), ii. 520; The Paget Papers, ed. Sir A. B. Paget (2 vols., London, 1896), 
ii. 45, 58, 134; E. Vaillé, Le Cabinet Noir (Paris, 1950), pp. 106-207, 316. 

7Add. MSS. 32255, fos. 68, 148, 152, 179. 

8V, Wheeler-Holohan, History of the King’s Messengers (London, 1935), p. 159; 
Private Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson Gower, ed. Countess Granville 
(2 vols., London, 1916), i. 166. 

PLetters and Correspondence of Lord Bolingbroke, ed. G. Parke (2 vols., London, 
1798), i. 375; li. 511; H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 103; Hi. 122; The Journal of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, ed. F. Bamford and the duke of Wellington (2 vols., London, 1950), 
i, 287. 
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servants employed by the secretaries of state or diplomats abroad ;1 or diplo- 
mats or members of their staff travelling to and from foreign courts,? or under 
special orders.? In addition, Hanoverian couriers sometimes provided a safe 
opportunity for British ministers.4 The use of other foreign couriers was 
“highly incautious” unless the correspondence entrusted to them was 
unimportant,® or their employers were acting very closely with the British 
ministers.’ In practice, however, there were generally few British couriers 
available, and their services were expensive. There were only forty King’s 
Messengers, controlled by the lord chamberlain, and employed in a variety 
of ways. Until 1772 the secretaries of state were obliged to apply for their 
services. Sixteen of them were specially attached to their offices in 1772 for 
foreign service, and thirty in 1795 for all purposes. The number of reliable 
servants was also limited, and their use was liable to cause inconvenience, 
repayment of their travelling expenses being delayed for many months.? 
Moreover, the movements of couriers, especially King’s Messengers, attracted 
attention!®; and frequent services at any court, while protecting correspon- 
dence, tended to suggest its significance.!! Accordingly, services were 
generally restricted. Weekly or fortnightly services were maintained with 
Paris, the Hague, and Hanover during a royal visit; but those with moret? 
distant courts were usually infrequent.13 Couriers were sometimes sent across 
the Channel, and sometimes provided a shuttle service between diplomats 
abroad and the ports used by the Post Office Packets, especially Calais and 
Helvoetsluys. 4 

Accordingly British courier services were usually confined to the trans- 
mission of most secret correspondence. Diplomatic correspondence consisted 


tWheeler-Holohan, op. cit., pp. 26, 32, sr; H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., iii. 281; 
iv. I, 76-7. 

2G. G. Butler, Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, Soldier and Diplomat, (2 vols. London, 
ıgır), i. p. ævi. 3Correspondence of Lord G. Leveson Gower, loc. cit. 

4H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., ii. 326, 351; Yorke, op. cit., Hi. 105. 

5Fortescue, op. cit., vi. no. 3823. 

®Paget Papers, ii. 45, 48, 58; H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., ii. 280. 

"Keith Correspondence, ii. 333, 434. 

SWheeler-Holohan, op. cit., pp. 26-33, 51, 155-7, 216-19. 

9H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., ii. 72; Paget Papers, ii. 9. 

WFortescue, op. cit., v. no. 2937. 

1H.M.C., Weston Underwood MSS., p. 436; Paget Papers, ii. 213. 

2H.M.C., Bathurst MSS., pp. 689-90; Calendar of Home Office Papers 1766-9, 

. 953 Butler, loc. cit.; Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. W. 
Taylor and J. H. Pringle (4 vols., London, 1838), i. 42. 

13W., Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford (3 vols., London, 1798), ii. 574; Despatches and Correspondence of Fohn, second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, ed. A. A. Collyer (Camden. Soc., 2 vols., 1900), i. 75, 228; 
H.M.C., Weston Underwood MSS., p. 331; Correspondence Despatches and Other 
Papers of Viscount Castlereagh, ed. marquess of Londonderry, 3rd ser. (4 vols., 
London, 1853), iii. (xi), 102, 117. 

144] ,M.C., Bathurst MSS., pp. 689-90; Dropmore MSS., ii. 409; Polwarth MSS., 
iv. 13-14; Keith Correspondence, ii. 293, 296, 450, 5267; Add. MSS. 32253, fos. 311, 
325, 352. 
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of ciphers; official despatches containing formal instructions and factual 
reports; and private letters containing confidential instructions and reports, 
together with personal opinions and suggestions. Couriers were used to 
carry ciphers,? very important despatches,* and private letters, usually en 
clair, though occasionally in cipher. Ordinary despatches were usually sent 
by post in cipher.’ Occasionally private letters were also sent by post in 
cipher®; and occasionally a despatch was deliberately sent en clair by post in 
order to be read by a foreign government en route.” British diplomats at the 
great courts, and those where British diplomacy became especially active, 
were expected to write to London by every post.® All were expected to keep 
their colleagues as well as the secretaries of state informed of developments 
at their courts.? They sometimes also served the Electoral government 
unobtrusively as agents or observers, corresponding with the privy council 
(regency) at Hanover, and with Hanoverian diplomats at foreign courts.1° 
Many British despatches were sent to diplomats under flying seal,!!and much 
private correspondence passed between them on the continent,1? either by 
courier or by post, when they used cipher as a rule, or lacking a common 
cipher, occasionally invisible ink.13 The volume of British diplomatic corre- 
spondence sent by post was always very large.14 

The protection of British correspondence at foreign post offices was at 
best incomplete, restricted, and spasmodic. The Dutch post office, providing 
a link between London and Northern courts,1® and the Imperial Post Office 
in the Austrian Netherlands, were both subjected to occasional British 
influence in the first half of the century through the post masters at Amster- 
dam,1® Leyden,” Rotterdam! and Brussels.!® This influence, declining by 


Memorials of Fox, ii. 137-9; Castlereagh Correspondence, 2nd ser. (4 vols., London, 
1851), ii. (vi), 420. 

*Butler, loc. cit.; H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., ii. 378; Add. MSS. 32254, fo. 308. 

3Coxe, op. cit., iii. 142; Fortescue, op. cit., iv. no. 2842; vi. nos. 3822-3. 

4Memorials of Fox, i i. 381; Paget Papers, L 187; H. 45 48, 58; Castlereagh Corre- 
spondence, 3rd ser., ii. (x), 56. 

Jucker, loc. cit.: ; Castlereagh Correspondence, 3rd ser., ii. (x), 122; Add. MSS. 
32253, fo. 311. 

SH.M.C., Polwarth MSS., iv. 19, 44-5, 128-9. 

7A. Cobban, Ambassadors and Secret Agents (London, 1954), p. 51. 

84.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 655; Dropmore MSS., vi. 251. 

9H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 29; Paget Papers, i. 201. 

WH.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 395-6, 437, 443, 466, 527, 539-40; ii. 326, 351; 
Sir R. Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1923), p. 9. 

1H.M.C., Weston Underwood MSS., pp. 259, 263, 272; Keith Correspondence, ii. 


458, 462, 517 14K eith Correspondence, ii. 167, 265-6, 458, 488. 
134,M.C., Dropmore MSS., vi. 40, 355; Paget Papers, i. 9, 53, 63, 70, 201. 
M Memorials of Fox, ii. 155. 1bH.M.C., Dropmore MSS., ii. 280. 


1°Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, ed. B. Dobrée 
(6 vols., London, 1932), ii. 73. 
17 Ibid., p. 149; H.M.C., 14th Rept., pt. ix, Buckinghamshire MSS., p. 22; Polwarth 
MSS., i. 35; Stowe MSS. 230, fo. 97; Add. MSS. 32256, fo. 153. 
18H.M.C., Buckinghamshire MSS., p. 134; Leeds MSS., p. 47. 
1H .M.C., Polwarth MSS., iv. 233, 249; Coxe, op. cit., ii. 284-5, 290. 
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mid-century, revived in Holland in 1788-94, though not in the Austrian 
Netherlands.1 Similar influence was exerted at Hamburg? and Dantzig? in 
the reign of George I, and perhaps again at Hamburg at the end of the 
century.‘ But the only organization under permanent British influence was 
the Hanoverian post office, working closely with London in the supply of 
intelligence. The Hanoverian system provided a safe channel for British 
correspondence in certain parts of North West Germany.® Elsewhere 
British correspondence was exposed to constant dangers, especially on routes 
controlled by the great courts.’ 

To protect correspondence, ciphers were issued to diplomats, though not 
as a rule to consuls. The ciphers, sometimes prepared in the seventeenth 
century by untrained clerks,® were being prepared in the reign of George I 
by senior clerks in the offices of the secretaries of state.1° Already, however, 
the decipherers recently attached to these offices for cryptographic work were 
reporting on the strength of new ciphers!!; and from at least 1745 the Deci- 
phering Branch was responsible for their preparation.!? The ciphers were 
generally four figure codes, printed on large sheets, and in practice usually 
pasted on boards. They contained instructions for use and for the maintain- 
ance of security, including orders for the paraphrasing of any cipher text 
received or delivered at any court.1® The Deciphering Branch had a very high 
opinion of these ciphers, reporting in mid-century that it was ‘little less than 
impossible to find them out’,!4and in the early nineteenth century that “no 
one for a great length of time (if at all) can possibly make the discovery’.1® 
But their initial strength, largely due to the suppression of frequencies, 


1H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., ii. 131, 141, 160, 292. 

2]. F. Chance, The Alliance of Hanover (London, 1923), p. 146, n. 1. 

3H.M.C., Polwarth MSS., i. 360; Stowe MSS. 232, fo. 78; Add. MSS. 32253, 
fos. 125-31. 

4Castlereagh Correspondence, 1st ser. (4 vols., London, 1848-9), i. 234, 247, 
272-93. 5 Post Office, pp. 67, 74, 152. 

®The routes through the northern part of the Electorate from Wildeshausen and 
Nienburg to Hamburg and Hanover were controlled by the Electoral government. 
The route from Hanover to the southern part of the Electorate through the bishopric 
of Hildesheim was exposed to interference on the part of the Taxis posts subject to 
Austrian influence. Not all the British ministers realized the importance of this 
problem to the Elector (H. Bernhards, ‘Zur Entwickelung des Postwesens in Braun- 
schweig-Luneburg, vornehmlich der jungeren Linie Calenberg-Celle’, Zeitschrift 
des Historischen Vereins für Niedersachsen, lxxvii (1912), 22-3, 48, 60-6, 82, 85; H.M.C. 
Weston Underwood MSS., p. 246). 

TInfra, p. 167, n. 3. 8Add. MSS. 32255, fos. 23, 146. 

8Sir A. Bryant, Samuel Pepys, the Man in the Making (Cambridge, 1933), p. 79. 

WS.P. 35/13, fo. ro. 

U.P. 35/46, fo. 47; Add. MSS. 45519, pt. i, Keill to (Under Secretary unnamed), 
30 May 1714; pt. ii, Leathes to Craggs, 20 April, 18 May 1720; Post Office, pp. 127-31. 

18Add. MSS. 32256, fos. 196-211; 32257, fos. 66-110. 

13 [hid. ; Butler, loc. cit. 

Add. MSS. 45520, pt. v, Willes to Wood, 20 Sept. 1758. 

Add. MSS. 45519, pt. iv, (Sir Francis Willes) to Lord Harrowby, 17 Sept. 
1805. 
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proved in time a source of weakness. Since a new cipher in the late eightcenth 
century cost about £150, there was considerable reluctance to change them, 
and some remained in use for a dozen or so years.1 Moreover the same ciphers 
were widely distributed. In 1772-3, for example, British diplomats at Paris, 
Stockholm, Turin, Florence, Naples and Venice, as well as the lieutenant- 
governor of Gibraltar, were all using the same series in varying degrees.? 
Necessarily, much correspondence in the same cipher accumulated in the 
hands of foreign cryptographers; while a breach of security at one court 
imperilled communications at others. 

The protection of ciphers was generally defective. The secretaries of 
state, controlling the issue of ciphers, were responsible for cipher security.® 
Most of those appointed in the years 1714-60 possessed diplomatic exper- 
ience, and most after 1760 lacked it.4 Irrespective, however, of such exper- 
ience, all of them were aware of the problem of cipher security, if only because 
they saw the deciphered interceptions from day to day.® But although they 
personally wrote letters and despatches,® they normally delegated the work 
of ciphering and deciphering British correspondence to their subordinates,’ 
and were unable to exercise direct supervision even if they possessed some 
knowledge of the problem.’ In general they seem to have paid little attention 
to it. Those without diplomatic experience learnt something in course of 
time.? But even those with considerable experience were capable of blunders. 
For example, Lord Rochford, after holding the highest appointments abroad, 
committed a serious breach of security in 1772 by ordering the despatch of 
copies of intercepted correspondence to a British diplomat on the continent.1° 
(In the nineteenth century, Lord Palmerston, who studied the diplomatic 
interceptions with great care,11 was a model of discretion; while Lord 


1Sir J. A. C. Tilley and Sir S. Gaselee, The Foreign Office (London, 1933), pp. 31, 
148. 
Add. MSS. 32253, fo. 311; 32254, fos. 175, 195, 242. (Paris, Stockholm, and 
Turin had ciphers and deciphers KLMNOP; Florence, KLOP; Venice, K and L 
for use with Florence and M and N for all other purposes; Naples, M and N; and 
Gibraltar, O and P. In addition, Paris and Stockholm had ‘the French cipher and 


decipher of 1763’ for use in that language.) Butler, op. cit., i. 88, 98. 
4D. B. Horn “The Diplomatic Experience of Secretaries of State’, History, n.8. 
xli (1956), 949. 5Post Office, pp. 69-74. 


®Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, ed. Lord John Russell (3 vols., 
London, 1842-6), i. 512; H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., v. 45. 

"Jucker, loc. cit. ; Keith Correspondence, ii. 221, 227. 

8H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., ii. 136; Keith Correspondence, ii. 47. 

®Correspondence of Charles, first Marquess Cornwallis, ed. C. Ross (3 vols., Lundon, 
1859), i. 200, 204. : 10Fortescue, op. cit., ii. no. 1089. 

UGrey MSS., Palmerston to Grey, 12 March, 20 Sept., 18 Nov., 26 Dec. 1832; 
7, 28 Jan., 30 June 1833; Grey to Palmerston, 4, 8 Sept. 1832; 5 Oct. 13, 19 Dec. 
1833. 

12F,O. 96/17, Palmerston’s minutes, 23 May 1831, 26 Feb. 1832, 30 May 1833; 
F.O. 19/18, 5 Jan. 1836; 366/418, 5 Nov. 1839; S. Lane-Poole, Life of the Rt. Hon. 
Stratford Canning (2 vols., London, 1888), ii. 20; C. K. Webster, ‘Lord Palmerston 
at work, 1830-41’, Studies in Anglo-French History, ed. A. Couville and H. Temperley 
(Cambridge, 1935), p. 78. 
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Malmesbury, appointed after 1844 when they ceased, was very much the 
reverse, once compromising current ciphers to make a fatuous joke at 
dinner.*) The under secretaries of state, responsible with senior clerks for 
ciphering and deciphering British diplomatic correspondence in London,’ 
generally shared the relative indifference of their principals. Some were 
former clerks, but many lacked office training. These certainly learnt some- 
thing in course of time.® But only three under secretaries, Anthony Corbiere 
(c. 1728), Francis Willes (1772-5), and George Maddison (1782-3), each 
previously working in the Secret Office or Deciphering Branch, really knew 
about the problem.® Significantly, though Willes tried hard to improve the 
standard of cipher security, his efforts seem to have been largely ineffective,’ 
and -he was not altogether a success in office, where routine was considered 
more important.® (In the nineteenth century ‘permanent’ under secretaries 
like Backhouse were able to achieve some improvement, at least under 
Palmerston.?) 

British diplomats abroad committed many breaches of cipher security. 
Since carelessness abroad was very difficult to check from London, even if 
perceived, cipher security as a whole depended to a great extent on the 

personal capacity and discretion of the diplomats. Many were either very 
young, or inexperienced, or careless, or a combination of each.!° Training 
was often considered unnecessary. Lord Chesterfield, for example, a former 
secretary of state, did not believe that his son, aged twenty, could possibly 
do any harm if appointed Resident at Venice.!! Others shared this general 
opinion. In 1793, Herbert Taylor, aged seventeen, secretary of legation at 
Frankfort, was left as British representative at the king of Prussia’s head- 
quarters in complete ignorance of the dangers to which his despatches were 
exposed, and the harm his carelessness might cause. Inexperienced diplo- 
mats, despite clear instructions in their code books, sometimes made gross 
blunders. In 1774, for example, John Strange, newly appointed to Venice, 
repeated en clair the contents of a despatch sent in cipher.!? But some 
experienced diplomats were equally careless. In 1775 Sir Horace Mann, after 


1Post Office, pp. 140-1. 

"Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (2 vols., London, 1884), ii. 
174-5. (Malmesbury was nevertheless critical of Palmerston and proud of his own 
competence; ibid., i. 247, 319.) 

®Fortescue, op. cit., v. no. 3335; Correspondence of Lord G. ‘Leveson Gower, ii. 369. 

tM. A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State 1681-1782 (Oxford, 1932), Pp. 131-2. 

5Fortescue, op. cit., vi. no. 4472; Selections from the Letters and Correspondence 
of Sir James Bland Burges, ed. J. Hutton (London, 1885), pp. 133, 243—4. 

Post Office, pp. 86, 94, 129-31. "Add. MSS. 32255, fos. 68, 152, 179, 215. 

®Fortescue, op. cit., iii. no. 1659; Add. MSS. 45518, pt. ii, Willes to Rochford, 
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®Add. MSS. 45518, pt. iv, Backhouse to F. Willes, junior, 24 May 1838; F.O. 
366/418, Backhouse’s memorandum 4 Nov., Palmerston’s minute, 5 Nov. 1839. 

WET.M.C., Weston Underwood MSS., pp. 357, 385; Dropmore MSS., vi. 270. 

UChesterfield Letters, v. 1925, 1934, 2033. 

The Taylor Papers, ed. E. Taylor (London, 1913), p. 21. 

Add. MSS. 32255, fo. 68. (For Strange’s subsequent blunders, see fos. 152 179). 
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thirty-seven years at Florence, made the same mistake; and received the 
elementary warning that ‘the knowledge of the subject of any letter in cipher 
is a very considerable aid to decipherers, whom you should endeavour rather 
to perplex than assist’.! Other diplomats ciphered documents received from 
foreign governments like Lord Hyndford at Berlin®; or entrusted despatches 
carelessly to foreign couriers like Thomas Wroughton at Warsaw or Lord 
Buckinghamshire at St. Petersburg, who even received a warning from the 
friendly Russian minister.? ; 

British diplomats were expected to keep their ciphers under lock and key*; 
to use them personally or employ a reliable secretary®; and to leave them, 
together with other confidential papers, in the hands of ‘some careful person’ 
on departure from their courts. But because of linguistic difficulties, 
especially at Northern courts, they tended to employ foreigners in secret 
work.’ With no adequate supervision of diplomatic staff’; no legal definition 
of state secrets®; and no clear distinction between state and private papers, 1° 
security naturally suffered. Some of the foreigners employed were of doubtful 
character!!. For example in 1746 Lord Chesterfield, secretary of state, 
advised Lord Sandwich, minister plenipotentiary at the Hague, to get rid of 
one of his staff named Fröhlick who was thought to be under Prussian 
influence.12 Moreover, foreigners were sometimes left in charge of British 
missions in the absence of diplomats. For example, in October 1757, on the 
recall of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams from St. Petersburg, the embassy 
was left in charge of his secretary, a foreigner named Rineking ; and in Decem- 
ber 1757 Thomas Wroughton, then consul at St. Petersburg, warned Williams 
that Rineking was ‘continually and publicly drunk and in the lowest com- 
pany. What security from such a fellow?’!% Lastly foreigners on occasion 
were able to retain possession of British code books. For example, in 1792 
Lord Auckland, ambassador at the Hague, warned the secretary of state that 
Mrs. Ewart, the Prussian widow of the late British envoy extraordinary at 


1Add. MSS. 32255, fo. 148. 

*Lodge, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Malmesbury (4 vols., London, 1844), iv. 413. 

5H.M.C., Polwarth, MSS., iv. 44-5; Weston Underwood MSS., p. 379; Richard, 
duke of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George III (4 vols., London, 

` 1853-5), ii. 416; Keith Correspondence, ii. 330; Add. MSS. 32255, fo. 152. 

®Paget Papers, i. 166. 

"Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke, Life of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
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Berlin, had received offers from the British opposition for the sale of her late 
husband’s papers ‘which by the by include all our ciphers in the hands of a 
foreigner’ .1 

The skill of foreign cryptographers remains a matter of conjecture, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it fell much below British standards. 
Taking into account the relatively small use made of British couriers; the 
large amount of correspondence entrusted to the post; the small measure of 
protection afforded to it on the continent; and the inadequate attention paid 
to cipher security, it seems very probable that British correspondence was 
read frequently at least at the Austrian, French and Russian courts. The 
‘English plan’ accordingly prejudiced the interests of British diplomacy. It 
was, nevertheless, part of the price which the British paid for their peculiar 
form of constitutional government. Freedom of the press! and of parlia- 
mentary debate,’ causing the government acute embarrassment at times, 
were also part of the price. But the effect of these disadvantages must not be 
exaggerated. The existence of common interests, together with the degree of 
power available on sea and land, usually mattered more than secrecy, at best 
only one factor, however important, in the outcome of negotiations. 


i K. L. ELLIS 
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Great Britain and the Spanish Change of Policy 
towards Morocco in June 1878" 


BETWEEN the Spanish-Moroccan war of 1859 and the growth of French 
interest in Moroccan affairs in the eighteen-eighties, the question of Morocco 
has received comparatively little publicity. Nevertheless, even a cursory 
examination of the correspondence of British statesmen and diplomats reveals 
that the Moroccan question was far from defunct during the intervening 
period, especially in the years immediately preceding 1878, when the British 
foreign office on more than one occasion was afraid that Spain might be about 
to take active measures to fulfil her ambitions in the Western Mediterranean. 
Spain, not France, was regarded as the great menace to the independence of 
Morocco. Unfortunately, although it is possible to obtain a clear conception 
of Britain’s policy from unpublished sources, the same is not true of Spain’s. 
The archives of the Ministry of State are not open for inspection for the 
period under review, although Mr. E. F. Cruickshank, a generation ago, was 
allowed to see many of the relevant documents. His book, Morocco, at the 
parting of the ways (Philadelphia, 1935), however, is mainly concerned with 
the question of the protection of Moorish subjects by European merchants, 
and by diplomatic and consular representatives in Morocco, and with the 
attempt to revise these practices at the Conference of Madrid in 1880. My 
debt to Mr. Cruickshank, and to various Spanish historians is very great,” but 
at the same timé I feel that there is more to the story of the triangular relations 
of Britain, Spain and Morocco during the years immediately preceding and 
following 1878 than has yet been revealed. This article aspires to fill in a part 


lFor convenience all the abbreviations used in the footnotes will be explained 
here, together with details of the primary sources investigated. F.O.—the Foreign 
Office correspondence in the Public Record Office, London; F.O. 72 and 185 being 
the correspondence between London and Madrid; F.O. 63, between London and 
Lisbon; F.O. 99, between London and Tangier. Add. MSS.—the private papers of 
A. H. Layard in the British Museum, including two volumes of unpublished 
memoirs: Add. MSS. 38932-3. P.R.O. 30/29.—the private papers of Lord Granville 
in the Public Record Office. D.D.F.—Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, 1871-1914. 
H.C., Morocco.—Correspondence relative to the Conference held at Madrid in 1880 
respecting the right of protection of Moorish subjects by the diplomatic and consular 
representatives of the foreign powers in Morocco. [C. 2707], H.C. (1880), Ixxix. 
191-383. 

2The main Spanish works on the Moroccan question during these years are: 
T. Garcia Figueras, La Accidn de Espafia en el Norte de Africa, Marruecos (Barcelona, 
1940), and Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia—Ifnee—Sahara (Madrid, 1941); J. Bécker y 
Gonzalez, España y Marruecos (Madrid, 1903), and Relaciones Exteriores de España 
durante el siglo XIX (Madrid, 1926). The last of these books is the most important 
work on nineteenth-century Spanish foreign policy in any language. 
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of that story, and to endeavour to illustrate how Britain came to view Spain 
less as a potential disturber of the status quo in Morocco than as a defender; 
and to substitute France as potentially the main threat to the Moorish 
empire. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Spain possessed along the coast 
of Morocco the small prestdios of Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas and Peñón de 
Vélez de la Gomera, but these were little more than military outposts and penal 
settlements, barren and ill-equipped, with but a modicum of trade with the 
hinterland. A succession of incidents around these presidios culminated in the 
well-known war of 1859-60 between Spain and Morocco, in which the 
Spaniards won some small yet dearly bought successes. More important was 
the impression made on the minds of all intelligent Spaniards that only when 
the great powers, and especially Great Britain, were preoccupied by great 
events elsewhere could Spain hope to make real progress beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar. In 1860, British pressure compelled the evacuation of the cap- 
tured Moorish port of Tetuan, and always the Spaniards were confronted by 
the problem of escaping the eagle eye of the English, their meddling and their 
veto. 

Although the relations of Spain and Morocco were far from undisturbed 
between 1860 and 1870, Sir John Drummond Hay, the British minister at 
Tangier, probably found these years the least troubled of the many he spent 
in Morocco.! Spanish policy, however, together with the writings of various 
distinguished Spaniards, left no doubt in the minds of interested Englishmen 
of the ultimate determination of Spain to extend her influence beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar whenever the time should be opportune. It is therefore 
not surprising to find Hay watching every Spanish move with the keenest 
interest, and taking swift action at such times as the Spaniards appeared to be 
seeking grounds for a quarrel with the Moors. Hay found it no easy task to 
distinguish between what might be described as perfectly reasonable com- 
plaints on the part of the Spaniards against a country whose government was 
so notoriously bad that injuries to foreigners were frequent and redress could 
often be secured only by gunboat diplomacy, and, on the other hand, deliber- 
ate Spanish moves to provoke a quarrel. Such was the dilemma that 
confronted Hay in 1871. 

In December 1870, Sefior Merry y Colom, the Spanish minister in 
Tangier, dispatched an official of his legation to present various complaints 
to the sultan of Morocco. These demands were for the most part quite 
reasonable, and were of a type to be expected from the presence of small 
European establishments near the wild and lawless territory of the Riff 
tribesmen, over whom the sultan exercised little effective control.” Hay 
agreed that the Spaniards had a case, and urged the sultan to comply with 


1T. Garcia Figueras, Marruecos, pp. 87-90; and Santa Cruz ..., pp. 79-89. There 
is an interesting review of the Moroccan situation in Hay to Stanley, no. 41, 13 Sept. 
1868, F.O. 99/134. 

*Hay to Granville, no. 24 (confidential), ro May 1871, F.O. 99/145. 
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their demands. The Moors, however, temporized, whereupon the Spanish 
government, after consultations with Merry in Madrid, sent its minister back 
to Tangier escorted by two ironclad frigates and empowered to use stronger 
language in his negotiations with the Moors. Hay was understandably 
disturbed by these developments, and he was given further food for thought 
when a report reached him that Merry, in an after-dinner chat with his 
diplomatic colleagues in Tangier, had declared that a rupture with the Moors 
might have the useful effect of diverting the Spanish people from their 
inevitable and innumerable domestic problems, and might check the decline 
of Spanish influence in Morocco, Hay was tempted to dismiss this as ‘bosh’, 
but he could not be altogether sure. He was too well acquainted with the 
internal condition of Morocco to take any foreign threat lightly. Even a 
Spanish naval demonstration or bombardment might suffice to provoke into 
revolt those tribes hostile to the sultan and anxious to gain their independence. 
A revolt of Moslem fanatics was taking place against the French in Algeria, 
and Hay was apprehensive lest a similar movement should take place against 
jews and christians in Morocco. A small and seemingly unimportant incident 
might have far-reaching consequences, and Hay understood only too well the 
desire of the British government to avoid a crisis in Morocco.? In these 
circumstances, Hay again urged the Moors to meet the Spanish complaints 
‘rather than incur the risk of a fresh rupture between Spain and Morocco, 
and the inevitable disasters and disorders which would follow throughout his 
[the sultan’s] country’. Hay also pointed out that the Moorish coastal guns 
would not withstand the fire of a single ironclad, while their fire in return 
would be as effective as a ‘peashooter against a brick wall’.? 

While Hay was coaxing the Moors, the British minister in Madrid, 
Mr. (later Sir) Henry Layard was urging moderation on the Spanish ministry 
of state, and when Merry and the Moorish negotiator at Tangier drew up a 
protocol on rt June, which met most of the Spanish demands, it seemed that 
a crisis would not materialize.* But once again the sultan temporized, notably 
over the Spanish demand that they should be allowed to divert an unsalubri- 
ous river from the fort at Melilla. The sultan knew that the Riffs would 
oppose this diversion on thé ground that it would enable the Spaniards to 
advance their fortifications further into Riff territory, and the sultan was not 
anxious to find himself obliged to compel the compliance of these restless and 


1J. Becker, Relaciones . . ., iii. 121 ff.; España y Marruecos, pp. 145 ff.. T. Garcia 
Figueras, Santa Crug . . . pp. 82 ff. Hay to Granville, no. 53, 9 Aug. 1871, F.O. 
99/146. 

2Hay to Layard (private), 10 May 1871, Add. MSS. 38998. Hay to Granville, 
no. 25 (confidential), ro May 1871, F.O. 99/145. 

3Hay to Granville, no. 24 (confidential), ro May 1871; no. 29 (confidential), 
25 May 1871, and no. 37 (confidential), 12 June 1871, F.O. 99/145. 

“Hay to Layard (private), 29 May 1871 and 4 June 1871, Add. MSS. 38999. 
Layard to Granville, nos. 118-19, 16-17 May 1871; no. 129 (confidential), 18 May 
1871; no. 147, 3 June 1871; no. 153, 11 June 1871, F.O. 72/1275. Hay to Granville, 
nos. 31-2 (confidential), 28 May 187x and no. 48 (confidential), 11 July 1871, F.O. 
99/146. ; 
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warlike subjects.1 The outcome of the crisis now turned upon persuading the 
sultan both to accept and facilitate the diversion of the river. Although he 
was persuaded to agree to the diversion in September, it was not until 
December that sufficient forces were mustered to protect the Spanish works 
for the diversion of the river from Riff attacks. In the interval, however, Hay 
had reported to the foreign office that Merry had delivered a virtual ulti- 
matum to the Moors with the threat of the despatch of reinforcements to the 
garrison of Melilla, and of a naval squadron to Tangier. On 26 November 
1871 a by now thoroughly alarmed foreign secretary, Lord Granville, tele- 
graphed to Layard, ‘press forbearance very strongly in view of complications 
at home and abroad which a contrary course and persistence in attempting to 
enforce impossibilities must too probably involve’. A British ironclad was 
ordered to Gibraltar, and arrangements made to call up the Channel fleet if 
necessary.? 

In December, as we have already noted, the danger began to recede. 
Indeed Layard had never been particularly impressed by the possibility of 
large-scale Spanish action, and his confidence had been strengthened by the 
British consuls at Alicante, Cartagena, Cadiz and Malaga, with their reports 
of no unusual naval activity at those ports. The account given of the episode 
by the famous Spanish diplomatic historian, Señor J. Becker y Gonzalez, and 
the contemporary comments of the Spanish newspaper, La Epoca, which was 
no friend of the government of that time, suggest that no repetition of the 
extravagant and reckless campaign of 1859 was in contemplation, but that the 
Spaniards, even in their resort to the use of threats of force, were merely 
seeking means to secure compliance with what they felt to be their just 
demands.* Hay himself said as the danger began to recede that he had never 
expected Spain to resort to extremes, and that he had given the alarm 
deliberately. This may have been no more than an excuse, or he may have 
believed that by exaggerating the danger, the Spaniards might be reminded 
that Britain would not tolerate the coercion of Morocco. The fragile nature 
of the sultan’s rule made it essential that it should be shielded as far as 
possible from all external assaults, and Hay might well have hoped that 
British intervention would cause the Spaniards to be less exacting in the near 
future. But from whatever point the incident is viewed, its effect upon Hay 
and the British foreign office was considerable, since both believed that the 
Spaniards had sought to deceive them, by speaking with one voice at Tangier, 


1Hay to Granville, no. 52 (confidential), 31 July 1871, F.O. 99/146. 

2Hay to Granville, no. 57 (confidential), 20 Sept. 1871; no. 58, 7 Oct. 1871; no. 62, 
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25 and 27 Nov. 1871; no. 111, 2 Dec. 1871, F.O. 185/517. 
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and with another to the British minister at Madrid. Early in 1872 the award 
of the Grand Cross of Charles III to Merry for his services at Tangier did 
nothing to remove this impression.! The Spaniards, for their part, as a 
relatively weak power, found it difficult to persuade the Moors to accede even 
to their just and reasonable demands without resorting to displays of naval 
and military strength, and resented British intervention. They were thus 
tempted to pursue their ends by devious means, which in their turn only 
increased British suspicion and made the Spanish intentions appear more far- 
reaching than they might in fact be. Although there was to be relative quiet 
in the relations of Spain with Morocco until 1876, the same situation was to 
prevail as soon as the next crisis occurred. 

Despite the fact that the Near Eastern crisis of 1875-8 was confined to the 
Ottoman empire, the capitals of Europe were far from confident that the crisis 
would not spread to the whole Moslem world bordering the Mediterranean. 
In 1876, Bismarck was talking of a partition of this region between the great 
powers to avert a major war. Speculation was current that if Turkey should 
fall to Russia, Britain or France might occupy Egypt, Italy invade Tunis or 
Tripoli, leaving Spain to occupy Morocco.* The purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares by Disraeli, and the establishment of the Anglo-French condominium 
in Egypt seemed to presage greater European interest and activity in North 
Africa. Spain could not fail to be affected by such possibilities, while Spanish 
experts on Morocco had been known to argue that the next crisis in the East 
would afford Spain the opportunity she sought.? The Near Eastern crisis of 
1875-8 was followed with great interest in Spain, though mainly from a 
strictly neutral standpoint. There is an interesting reference in Lord New- 
ton’s Life of Lord Lyons that Spain, among other small European nations, was 
to be found encouraging the Turks to resist the Russians in December 1876.4 
Unfortunately, no other source confirms or denies this statement, though such 
a move would form a logical part of any policy to increase Spanish influence 
in Morocco. During these years, La Epoca, the spokesman of Cänovas del 
Castillo, the president of the council, was faithful to its customary plea for 
abstinence from foreign adventures in the interest of the development of 
Spain’s material resources, and the evolution of a sound political system. 
The need to improve the commercial position of Spain in Morocco, and to 
provide a strong navy for the protection of Spain’s Mediterranean interests 
was emphasized. An article of 23 May 1877 expected a partition of all Moslem 
countries bordering the Mediterranean to take place, and it was asserted that 
Spain could not be content, nor feel secure with less than Morocco and part 
of Algeria as her share of such a partition. A speech of Cänovas to the senate 


1Granville to Layard, no. 4, 11 Jan. 1872, F.O. 185/528. Hay to Layard (private), 
20 Oct. 1871, Add. MSS. 38999. Layard to Granville, no. 13 (confidential), 20 Jan. 
1872, F.O. 72/1309. Hay to Granville, no. 2, 10 Jan. 1872, F.O. 99/149. 

2W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-90 (New York, 1931), 
p. 123. Lord Newton, The Life of Lord Lyons (London, 1913), ii. 104-5. 
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in July 1876 was very close in spirit to these opinions.! At this time, Spain 
was recovering from several years of civil war and revolution, while an 
insurrection still raged in her chief remaining colonial possession of Cuba. 
Yet it was possible that these internal difficulties might drive Spain into an 
adventurous foreign policy in an effort to unite the country against a common 
foe. The American minister in Madrid speculated whether ‘the Spaniards 
should be diverted from suicidal domestic dissensions by the alternative 
influence of the great events impending in Europe’.? The evidence concern- 
ing Spanish intentions towards Morocco, should a favourable opportunity 
arise, is thus very superficial and inconclusive. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that, whether the Spanish designs were of an ambitious or 
limited nature, they had a profound effect upon the policies of the interested 
European powers, and of Great Britain in particular. 

In the interval after the crisis of 1871 the Spaniards had jealously guarded 
their interests in Morocco, but it was their demand of 1875 to extend the 
fortifications of Ceuta and Melilla that provoked Hay to express the hope 
that the governments of Europe would combine to stop such Spanish ‘pranks’ 
on ‘the gut of commerce’ to the Mediterranean.? Soon afterwards, the 
governor of Ceuta, General Sartorius, was stopped and insulted by Angerine 
tribesmen who were in revolt against the sultan, and Hay wondered whether 
the general had chosen the overland route with the deliberate hope of provok- 
ing an incident. Sultan Muley Hassen was thoroughly alarmed, and began to 
purchase arms from France and Belgium, although Hay urged the Moors to 
meet the various Spanish demands lest worse troubles should befall them.¢ 
In Madrid, Layard noted with some apprehension that the press was urging 
a more vigorous policy on the government, and on 4 May 1876 he wrote 
anxiously to the foreign secretary, Lord Derby, ‘It looks very much as if 
Spain were seeking a quarrel with Morocco’. The Spaniards were planning 
to reinforce Ceuta and to send a naval squadron to Tangier. Although 
partially reassured by the minister of state, Layard continued to feel that 
little was needed to start a war, so hostile was the feeling between the two 
countries and so many, though often trivial, the outstanding disputes between 
them.5 i 

Meanwhile, the British government had supplemented its normal pro- 
cedure of urging moderation upon Spain by proposing to Berlin that the 


ILa Epoca, 2 Aug. 1876, s Aug. 1876, 7 Sept. 1876 and 9 Dec. 1876. For the 
views of some of the Spanish press on the Near Eastern question, see La Epoca, 
24 Sept. and 20 Oct. 1876 and 20 Feb. 1878; La Iberia (which represented the more 
liberal interests in Spain), 5 July and 10 Sept. 1876. 

2Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 4 Dec. 1876, p. 446, 
no. 244. 
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British and German ministers in Madrid should, if necessary, use their good 
offices to forestall ‘an uncalled for attack on Morocco’. There had previously 
been some amicable exchanges between London and Berlin over a number of 
lesser problems involving Spain, while early in 1876, Bismarck had suggested 
‘a frank and frequent exchange of views’ upon European questions.’ The 
failure of Britain to respond promptly to this overture was perhaps the reason 
for the German inaction in response to Derby’s overture concerning Morocco, 
but this was of no consequence since Madrid had taken alarm and dismissed 
Sartorius from his post. When the Moors paralleled this act by the arrest of 
the Governor of Angera, and promised full satisfaction of Spanish demands, 
a genuine revival of confidence might have been expected. On the contrary, 
however, both Hay and Layard were convinced that Spain had given way 
only because the crisis had been provoked prematurely. Both believed that 
sooner or later Spain would force war on Morocco when Europe was too 
preoccupied to intervene.? 

Hay’s apprehensions of the future were increased by the knowledge that 
the Moorish indemnity to Spain from the war of 1859-60 would soon be paid 
off. A coup against Tangier to extort a further indemnity, and to prolong 
Spanish influence in the administration of the Moorish customs was always 
possible. Hay met the French foreign minister, the Duc Decazes, at Vichy 
in August 1876, and voiced his belief that Spain was merely awaiting European 
distraction in the east in order to move against Morocco. He was confident 
that Britain and France would deny Spain control of both shores of the 
Straits, since despite the corruption of the Moorish government, the free 
navigation of the Straits was of greater importance. Decazes agreed, remark- 
ing that the Spaniards were more obstructive of commerce than the Moors 
themselves.? 

While Hay was on leave from Tangier, further differences developed 
between Spain and Morocco. Contrary to an earlier promise that Spain 
would not in future hold the sultan responsible for the misfortunes that befell 
Spaniards venturing into Southern Morocco, a region where the sultan had 
little effective authority, the Spanish government was now demanding that 
the sultan should indemnify a number of Spaniards who had been held 
captive by local tribesmen in southern Morocco. The indignant British 
reaction to this essentially trivial question illustrates to what extent Spanish 
conduct in general had alarmed and exasperated this country. Indeed, 
Hay was so convinced of Spain’s aggressive intent that he believed that 
neither Moorish concessions nor British ‘friendly and pacific counsels’ 
would postpone a clash indefinitely. Derby took a firm stand at once. 
‘Morocco ought to be supported in resistance to unjust demands of this 
sort.” He ordered approaches to Berlin, Paris and Rome on 28 October 


IDerby to Russell, no. 241 (confidential), 12 April 1876, F.O. 64 [Foreign Office 
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1876, and all three capitals agreed to make joint representations at Madrid 
if necessary.! 

Layard did not share the general alarm.. He was receiving constant 
assurances from Spanish ministers that Spain had no major differences with 
Morocco. But Hay, in Tangier, found the situation as tense as before. The 
concern of his diplomatic colleagues, the fears of the Moors, and the swagger- 
ing threats of the Spaniards gave him little cause for confidence in the future. 
The Spanish minister, Romea, suggested to his Italian and French colleagues 
that their countries should combine to satisfy their aspirations in Africa while 
Britain and Russia fought over Turkey. Indeed, Romea was so indiscreet 
that after the crisis he was reprimanded by his government.? This proves 
nothing one way or the other as to the true intentions of Spain, and in the 
absence of documentary proof it is impossible to state categorically that the 
Spaniards would have attempted to turn a war in the east to their advantage. 
Spanish historians have never hinted at such a plan, yet the coincidence of the 
crisis with the mounting tension in the Balkans cannot be overlooked. From 
the end of October and during much of November Europe remained pessi- 
mistic concerning the chances of peace in the Balkans. On the other hand, it 
is possible that anxiety over the fate of Turkey made Britain exaggerate the 
Spanish threat to Morocco. The desire to localize the area of conflict as far 
as possible may account for the unusually positive and decisive steps taken by 
the normally hesitant Lord Derby. Of the British alarm, however, there can 
be no doubt. Of the justification for that alarm it is impossible to be certain; 
though it is worth noting that Romea secured 35,000 dollars in compensation 
for some Spaniards who had been held captive in southern Morocco, despite 
an assutance by the minister of state to Layard that no such claim would be 
pressed. 

Hay remained convinced that ‘The Don will run amuck here, if trouble 
breaks out in the East’.6 The Spanish opposition to all attempts by the 
sultan to reform his ramshackle empire confirmed this belief. In February 
1876, Britain agreed to train 100 young Moors at Gibraltar. The following 
year some French officers arrived in Morocco to train Moorish troops. 
Colonel Gallway of the Royal Engineers inspected the defences of Tangier 
in July 1877 and pronounced them useless. He made various recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the defences, and when a member of the foreign 
office doubted whether any defences could protect Tangier from a European 
power, Lord Derby minuted, ‘I hardly agree in the above. Spain is the only 


IWhite to Derby, no. 102 (confidential), 26 Sept. 1876. Hay to Derby (private), 
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country likely to attack Morocco’. Britain therefore countenanced the 
direction of the refortification of Tangier by a serving British officer. Hay was 
especially pleased, saying that he was sure the Spaniards would give Tangier 
a wider berth once the guns were in position.! The training of Moorish 
troops was also expected to increase the sultan’s control over his wild and 
rebellious subjects. 

The sultan was also directing his attention to the reform of the system of 
protection, whereby foreigners and native Moors under the protection of 
foreign legations and consulates enjoyed exemption from the operation of 
Moorish law and taxation. Many wealthy Moors were seeking this protection 
to evade their duties to their sovereign, and the sultan, supported by Hay, was 
determined to check as far as possible the extension of this system which was 
seriously impairing his administration. Mr. E. F. Cruickshank, in his book, 
Morocco at the parting of the ways, has carefully studied the question of 
protection down to the conference which was held in Madrid in 1880 in a 
vain effort to resolve the problem. There is, therefore, no need to say more 
here than is necessary to illustrate the Spanish reaction to the question. The 
Spaniards were prepared to co-operate in the removal of all practices associ- 
ated with protection which possessed no treaty basis. But when the sultan 
sought to revise the treaties themselves the Spaniards were obdurate. To the 
proposal that foreign merchants should no longer be allowed to employ two 
protected native agents in the interior of Morocco, and to the idea that 
Europeans living in Morocco should pay taxes the Spanish government 

‘replied, ‘we consider too manifest our mission in Africa to renounce a 
privilege indispensable to the residence of our subjects... .’ Any con- 
cessions to Morocco would be granted only in return for real and important 
concessions.? Señor Becker believes that Spain was seeking a more favour- 
able interpretation of the commercial treaty of 1861 with Morocco.? These 
demands were not unreasonable, since the Spanish government appreciated 
that only by securing a privileged position could their country hope to offer 
any competition to the commerce of Britain and France with Morocco. No 
Spanish government could afford to neglect Spain’s mission and destiny 
beyond the Straits, and while Hay might consider the best interests of Britain 
to be served by bolstering up the Moorish government in every way possible, 
the Spaniards at this time were working on very different assumptions. 

But while the Spaniards continued to defend their privileges and seek their 
extension, Hay was also disturbed to find that, contrary to his promises, 


“1Derby to Hay, no. 8, 28 Feb. 1876, F.O. 99/173. Hay to Derby, no. 66, 26 July 
1877, F.O. 99/178. Hay to Layard (private), 13 June 1877, Add. MSS. 39013; 6 Jan. 
1878, Add. MSS. 39017. 

2, E. F. Cruickshank, op. cit., pp. 64-5. Further details of the problem of protec- 
tion can be found in H. C. M. Wendel, ‘The Protégé System in Morocco’, Journal of 
Modern History, ii. 48 ff. Note also, Walsham to Derby, no. 258, 13 July 1877, F.O. 
72/1471, which contains an extract from the instructions of the minister of state to 
Romea, ordering him to adhere strictly to the treaty provisions concerning 
protection. 3]. Becker, España y Marruecos, p. 189. 
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Romea had not given up the irregular protection of some 124 Moorish 
families, and he was, in fact, seeking to add to this number others for whose 
protection he could claim no treaty basis. There was even a rumour that 
Romea favoured the extension of Spanish protection to several disaffected 
tribes living near Ceuta. Hay commented bitterly that Romea’s ‘policy and 
proceedings manifestly aim at keeping this country in its present disorganized 
state and doing all in his power to frustrate any attempt to introduce progress 
and reform’. Shortly after this, in June 1878, the Moors, on the advice of 
Hay, sent a special emissary to Madrid to challenge the Spanish claim that 
the region in southern Morocco, which the sultan had promised to cede to 
Spain by article eight of the peace treaty of 1860, was the valuable port of 
Ifnee.* It was a difficult moment in the relations of Spain and Morocco, and 
at the beginning of June 1878 there was no hint that any radical improvement 
might be expected in the foreseeable future; that, on the contrary, the 
Spaniards would continue to exploit the weakness of the Moors and any 
distraction of the powers of Europe, and especially of Great Britain, to press 
for further concessions, whether of a territorial or commercial nature. 

` The unexpected happened. On 15 June 1878 the Spanish foreign 
minister,- Manuel Silvela, informed the Moorish emissary that the increased 
need for harmony with the sultan made it desirable to postpone a final settle- 
ment of article eight of the peace treaty of 1860, the execution of which the 
Spaniards had so recently been seeking.* On the following day, in response 
to an appeal from Britain, Silvela promised the British chargé d’affaires that 
Spain would support the efforts of Hay and the sultan to effect a reform of 
the system of protection. Two previous appeals from Britain had elicited 
no such response. By way of confirmation of the radical change in Spanish 
policy, Romea was replaced as Spanish minister in Tangier by Diosdado, a 
staunch opponent of a forward policy in Morocco. He arrived at his new 
post in November 1878, and quickly provided evidence of his determination 
to work with Hay for the preservation of the Moorish empire. The contrast 
before and after the departure of Romea was complete. In March 1878 Hay 
was to be found lamenting, ‘. . . but there is little doubt in my mind that 
‚agents of Spanish officials, if not of the Spanish Government, have been 
endeavouring to persuade Moorish subjects in the above-mentioned districts 
[Ceuta, Melilla and Ifnee] to accept the Protectorate of Spain’. By the 


1Hay to Derby, no. 76, 16 Aug. 1877, F.O. 99/178. Hay to Layard (private), 
17 May 1877, Add. MSS. 39012. Hay to Derby, no. 1, 2 Jan. 1878; no. 21, 6 March 
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spring of 1879 Hay no longer feared the Spaniards, although the condition. of 
Morocco was such that had the Spaniards been willing, a quick move against 
a west-coast harbour of Morocco would probably have been successful. Hay 
was almost reconciled to the dissolution of the Moorish empire and to 
European occupation, so depressed was he by the scenes of famine, disease, 
disorganization and demoralization which he saw around him." 

That this did not come about in 1879, instead of in the twentieth century, 
was due in no small part to the assistance Diosdado afforded those who were 
seeking to prop up ‘the mouldering edifice’. The appalling conditions 
tempted some tribes to renounce their allegiance to the sultan, and to seek 
foreign protection. Some sought it as a relief from the grasping agents of the 
sultan, others as a means to usurp the shereefian power itself. Most dangerous 
of all was the offer of the shereef of Wazan to Spain of territorial concessions 
in Angera, a Mediterranean coastal region, for aid in a revolt against the 
sultan. The shereef, Hadj Abselam, was the hereditary chief of an important 
religious sect, Cid Teiby, and he enjoyed a venerated position among Moham- 
medans in Morocco and Algeria. Diosdado promptly and loyally informed 
Hay of the approach, and reassured the sultan of Spanish support should any 
rising take place.? Similar proposals from disaffected tribes prompted the 
same response, while a Spanish consul was removed from Mogador for con- 
tinuing to seek the execution of article eight of the 1860 treaty, contrary to 
the promises of Silvela in June 1878.2 The Spanish government even 
suppressed a plot among an influential member of the ministry of state and a 
Spanish mercantile interest to secure the cession of Agadir; the Spanish 
government receiving much of its information concerning this affair from 
Britain 4 Hay summed up the new atmosphere prevailing at Tangier 
between himself and his new Spanish colleague in these words. ‘I cannot 
speak too highly of the conduct of S. Diosdado since his arrival in this 
Country ;—he has taken active steps to put a stop to the irregular protection 
afforded by his predecessor to Moorish Subjects, and which was sold to the 
highest bidder. ë 

The reversal of Spanish policy towards Morocco is apparent, and may be 
dated unhesitatingly to June 1878, when Spain ceased to press concessions 
from the Moors, and sought instead to bolster up the sultan. The reasons for 
the change are less apparent. The date itself perhaps provides one clue. It 
has already been suggested that Spanish policy in Morocco was greatly in- 
fluenced by events at the other end of Mediterranean. The Congress of 


1Hay to Salisbury, no. 30, 17 April 1879, F.O. 99/186; no. 8, 20 Jan. 1880, 
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Berlin met on 13 June 1878, and though the Near Eastern crisis was not 
over, the threat of war over the Ottoman empire had been removed. But this 
cannot explain the more fundamental revision in Spanish policy. Spain had 
been forced to postpone the execution of her ambitious projects on previous 
occasions, but this had implied no more than a reversion to the ‘waiting 
game’. Never before had she displayed such eagerness to co-operate with 
Britain to uphold Moorish independence. Economic and military weakness, 
it is well known, made it impossible for Spain to seek to extend her territory 
beyond the Straits save in the most favourable circumstances, but this 
explanation carries one no further than before. The true source of the 
Spanish change of policy is to be found in the apparent reviving interest of 
France in Morocco. One of Spain’s leading experts on Morocco, Sefior 
Merry y Colom, had said in 1869, 


If to establish our domination in Africa is for Spain a question of aggrandizement, 
which nevertheless it would be most imprudent to try to realize while we lack the 
great resources necessary for such an undertaking, to prevent the exclusive domina- 
tion of Morocco by another nation is for Spain a question of existence. 


Apart from the strategic threat, France or England might be able to 
develop the agricultural resources of Morocco, and harm Spanish agriculture 
by producing better and cheaper wheat, barley, maize and olive oil at the 
same time of year. La Epoca declared that the fate of Morocco was a matter 
of life and death to Spain, and as early as 5 Augfist 1876 it was referring 
apprehensively to the danger of French expansion from Algeria into 
Morocco.? 

The frontier between Morocco and Algeria was largely undetermined. 
Raids by Moorish tribesmen into French territory were frequent, so that the 
French were greatly tempted to strike deep into Moorish territory to wipe 
out these nests of trouble-makers. A cause of more immediate alarm was the 
French scheme to build a Trans-Saharan railway, and one of the projected 
routes lay through south-eastern Morocco. The surveying and construction 
of such a railway were expected to necessitate the presence of French troops 
on Moorish territory to protect the work from the inevitable marauders. 
Although the railway scheme fell through in 1880 on account of the pro- 
hibitive cost, it was seriously considered. Silvela was decidedly alarmed, 
since he believed that the scheme would enable the French to exercise undue 
influence upon the domestic affairs of Morocco.? The consequences of the 
foreign railway schemes in China later in the century tend to justify these 
fears. On 12 December 1878, the British chargé d’affaires in Madrid reported 
that Silvela had said that ‘he regarded this cordial understanding [between 


1Merry to Silvela (very confidential), 1 July 1869, cited by E. F. Cruickshank, 
op. cit., p. xxi. : 
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Britain and Spain] as a matter of great importance at the present moment, 
and more especially as he could not but think that the French government 
had decided designs on the independence of the Sultan’.1 The Spanish 
consul in Tunis reported the arrival of M. de Lesseps, and quoted him as 
declaring that the time had come for France to exercise a dominant interest 
in the countries of the North African seaboard.? In these circumstances 
it was not surprising that Spain should be courting British favour so 
assiduously. š 

The fear of French action persisted, and in the New Year of 1880, Hay 
was referring to the anarchic and disorganized state of Morocco as a probable 
cause of native acceptance of any foreign intervention. In Algeria there was 
a considerable agitation in favour of extensive frontier rectifications, and 
although these might not directly endanger British interests, they could 
provoke a Franco-Moorish war.? Even if the sultan gave way, he had still 
to control the restless frontier tribesmen who were aiding Algerian rebels. 
At such a time, rumours and exaggerated reports were common. From Paris 
there came news that a Moorish emissary had arrived to negotiate a French 
protectorate. The Spanish ambassador in Paris, de Molins, assured Lord 
Lyons that he had received this information from a ‘rather good authority’.4 
The emissary in question, Cid Aly Mesfeewy, subsequently assured Hay that 
he had been sent to discuss no more than the complaints of the governor- 
general of Algeria against Moorish depredations, and of interference with a 
French scientific mission to southern Morocco. There had been a French 
threat to cross the frontier in force unless the sultan restrained his unruly 
subjects, and Mesfeewy pronounced himself to be ‘very uneasy’ lest the 
French should exploit the slightest excuse to encroach upon Moorish 
territory." 

In the early part of 1880, suspicion of French intentions towards Morocco 
was therefore very widespread, and it was the impact of this fear of French 
pressure on Morocco upon the prevailing political, economic and psycho- 
logical condition of Spain that finally persuaded Cánovas del Castillo and 
Manuel Silvela to modify Spanish policy. So long as all the great powers 
were interested in the status quo in Morocco Spain could play her game of 
waiting for a major crisis to distract the powers, but after June 1878 she 
became obsessed with the fear of a powerful rival. Cánovas in his speeches 
began to emphasize that other powers beside Spain had a deep interest in the 
fate of Morocco, and to point out that Spain herself could not embark upon 
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an ambitious policy beyond the Straits until the economic and political 
position at home would permit it. 

Of the economic backwardness of Spain there is no need to speak. The 
government itself, many Spanish and foreign observers- were agreed, rested 
on no more than the greater indifference of the mass of the population to an 
alternative regime.? The victory of the republicans in the French elections 
of May 1877 stirred hopes and fears of French aid to Spanish republicans, and 
even the British minister, in noting the fears of Spanish ministers, was by no 
means confident that the French would refrain from encouraging republican- 
ism in Spain, by indirect means at least. On 25 October 1878, an attempt 
was made on the life of the king of Spain, Alfonso XII. More excitement was 
caused by the French selection of M. de Choiseul as their new ambassador to 
Madrid. Silvela described Choiseul as an ‘ultra Republican’ sent to spread 
propaganda and to re-establish French influence in Spain. He even spoke of 
exercising the right to reject the appointment, but fortunately the French 
changed their minds, and appointed the more acceptable Admiral Jaurés.4 
In December 1878, however, a French newspaper was suppressed at Vallad- 
olid for making ‘filibustering’ attacks on the Constitution. The Spanish 
nervousness concerning French activities, both in Morocco and with reference 
to the Spanish government, is further revealed in a series of approaches to 
Portugal between March 1878 and the end of that year, and which culminated 
in a meeting of the Portuguese and Spanish kings at Elvas on 5 February 1879. 
Apart from this being a great demonstration of friendship between the 
peoples of the Peninsula, the British minister in Lisbon was later told that 
“The King of Spain had assured the King of Portugal that he desired nothing 
more than to act in unison with Portugal and Great Britain’.® 

A French attempt in February 1880 to improve their relations with Spain 
was not altogether a success. Jaur&s made known to Cänovas in general terms 
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the verbal declaration of Waddington as French foreign minister that France 
‘would not see with a jealous eye the progress that Spain would one day make 
in Morocco. ...’ A fortnight later, Cánovas questioned Jaurès on the 
French view of a Spanish advance around Melilla, and Cänovas even spoke 
of the pleasure with which Spain would see France as her neighbour on the 
river Moulouya in place of the pillaging Kabyles. At the same time, however, 
the British minister in Madrid was continuing to report the prevalence of 
Spanish alarm and uncertainty concerning French intentions.? It was also 
in the month of February 1880 that Cánovas suggested that Britain and Spain 
might reach an agreement upon the future of Morocco in the event of the 
overthrow of the sultan’s authority: This overture elicited no response from 
the British foreign office.? It is possible that Cánovas saw in the friendly 
approaches of France an opportunity to strengthen the Spanish position 
beyond the Straits, but Spain was too weak to be able to put her trust in the 
professions of France alone. Once the dissolution of the Moorish empire had 
begun, Spaniards appreciated that the military and naval power of France 
might count for more than paper promises. Hence the approach to Britain. 
If the approval of Britain of a forward policy in certain circumstances could 
be secured, Spain would enjoy a degree of security against France. When 
Britain made no response, Cänovas had to choose between bolstering up the 
existing order in Morocco in co-operation with Britain or placing his trust in 
the generosity and abstinence of the French. In the circumstances the choice 
was not a difficult one, although it was made with reluctance as Cänovas’ 
instructions to Diosdado reveal. Co-operation with Britain did not imply 
subservience, nor had the Spanish determination been weakened to acquire 
‘preponderance and influence in Morocco’.® 

The question of protection of Moorish subjects by Europeans and the 
vain efforts to solve the many abuses to which this system gave rise have been 
fully explored by Mr. E. F. Cruickshank, and require no illumination here, 
save to emphasize that Britain and Spain alone of the countries represented 
at the Conference of Madrid in 1880 sought to institute a thorough-going 
reform of protection. Some doubt has been cast by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
upon the degree of support that Britain received from Spain at the conference, 
but it seems rather that the Spaniards had the greater cause for complaint. 
The foreign office under Lord Granville was relectant to press the policies 
advocated by Hay too far lest the French should take offence, so that to some 
extent the Spaniards proved the leading partner in many of the conference 
discussions. One of the Spanish secretaries at the conference, the Marqués de 
Villa Urrutia, later recalled that, owing to the ‘lack of English support’ and 
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the ‘excessive timidity’ of the English minister, fewer concessions were made 
to the Moors than might otherwise have been made. 

Undoubtedly the Spaniards learned from this conference the limitations 
of friendship with Britain, especially with a Liberal government in power. 
Lord Granville’s caution and anxiety to avoid crises whenever possible 
afforded the Spaniards little comfort in their double objective to obtain 
recognition of their claims to Morocco, should the existing order collapse, 
and protection against French encroachments. Consequently, some modifica- 
tions in the policy that the Spaniards had pursued since June 1878 are to be 
detected. Although Spain continued her approaches to Britain, suggesting 
preparations for common action to meet any French encroachments on 
Moorish independence, or concerted diplomatic pressure on France to secure 
a renunciation of designs against Morocco, the failure to elicit more than the 
vaguest assurances of a common interest in the fate of Morocco compelled the 
Spaniards to seek aid and guarantees from other powers, including France. 
Nevertheless in no sense did this represent a return to the pre-June 1878 
tactics. Spain could no longer hope to turn European rivalries to her own 
advantage for independent action beyond the Straits. At best, she could 
endeavour to exploit these rivalries to gain support or supporters for her 
interests in Morocco. Thus the Spaniards were obliged to keep open the line 
to Paris, and some attempts were made to harmonize Franco-Spanish policy 
towards Morocco. Other evidence comes from Berlin of the Spanish concern 
to obtain European recognition of their claim to a voice in the partition of 
Morocco. The French occupation of Tunis seems to have stimulated Spanish 
bids for German support, and in July 1881 the French ambassador in Berlin 
was complaining that the Spaniards ‘are intriguing against us, here and in 
Vienna, in order to procure a sort of European mandate in the Mediterranean ; 
I have seen written proof of this’. The French ambassador in Madrid was 
writing at the same time of hopes of French support for Spain’s mission in 
Morocco.’ 

Meanwhile, Spain was continuing her policy of friendship towards 
Morocco. While the other diplomats at Tangier met together on 16 December 
1880 to discuss their response to the unpunished murders of fourteen jews, 
Diosdado held aloof and declared that it was a purely internal matter for the 
Moors to decide themselves, and one in which foreign diplomats had no right 
to interfere.* This was indeed a strange spectacle: the Spaniard upholding 
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the position-of the sultan against foreign intervention, including that of ‘the 
` sultan’s old protector, Great Britain. The Spanish reaction to the French 
occupation of Tunis in 1881 was a cabinet resolution that, in the event of any 
European power making a bid for Moorish territory, Spain should reinforce 
Ceuta with all available troops and fight on the side of the Moors. So, at 
least, Diosdado told Hay in November 1882.1 Certainly at this time the 
emphasis in Spanish policy, although the long-term aspirations of the 
country had not been forgotten, continued to be opposed to an adventurous 
course beyond the Straits. The minister of state wrote in May 1881, that 
Spain required a period of peace and recuperation, during which she should 
seek ‘less brilliant but more solid, elements of our prosperity and greatness. 
Peoples and Governments now understand the true glory consists, in our 
time, in the development of moral and material interests, and the exchange 
of products... these counsel us not to undertake a policy of adventures; ...’ 
He concludes, nevertheless, ‘not for this should we forget our traditional 
duties’, and warns Diosdado a week later that European developments might 
necessitate a modification of his orders.? Even the renewal in March 1881 
of Spanish pressure on the sultan for the fulfilment of article eight of the 
1860 peace treaty by the cession of Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia was distin- 
guished by its moderation, and the sultan was allowed time to endeavour to 
effect the cession in a manner least humiliating to himself. Strong pressure 
was needed from the Sociedad de Africantstas y Colonistas and other interested 
parties in Spain before the government was persuaded to proclaim a Spanish 
protectorate over the Moorish coast between Cabo Bojador and a bay west of 
Cabo Blanco.3 i I 

Such conduct on the part of Spain led naturally to the approaches to the 
Triple Alliance and the conclusion of an agreement with Italy in 1887 whereby 
both states promised to work for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
western Mediterranean. Fear of French aspirations in Morocco persisted, 
but efforts to coax more definite statements from British foreign secretaries 
concerning the course Britain might be expected to follow in the event of the 
dissolution of the Moorish empire were unavailing. Spain was told in June 
1883 that ‘It was not the policy of Great Britain to enter into political 
alliances but it is of the essence of her policy to cultivate international friend- 
ships. . . .’* But these vague statements afforded little comfort to the 
Spaniards, and Cänovas complained to the British minister in Madrid in the 
spring of 1884 that Britain, by continuing along this cautious line of conduct, 
was leaving Germany to dominate in Europe, and allowing France to preside 
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elsewhere.! Consequently, French might in Algeria remained an ever- 
present threat to Spanish aspirations in Morocco until the agreements of the 
twentieth century, when Spain secured but a small portion of northern 
Morocco in the partition of that decaying empire, and the worst fears of the 
Spaniards for the past generation were confirmed. 

June 1878 is a landmark in the relations of Britain, Spain and Morocco. 
Although it seems reasonable to assume that Spanish fears of French inten- 
tions towards Morocco at that time were exaggerated, they none the less had 
a profound effect on Spanish policy. Before that time Spain had been con- 
cerned only to avoid the veto of other powers, and especially Great Britain, 
in her endeavours to extend her influence in Morocco. After 1878, Spain 
vainly sought to prevent the bulk of Morocco falling to a more powerful 
rival. At first she sought to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain and the 
Moors, but the refusal of the former to be dragged into collision with France 
compelled the Spaniards to pursue the equally vain objective of European 
recognition. In the last resort, she had to rely entirely upon the magnanimity 
of Britain and France. 

C. J. BARTLETT 


1Memorandum by Morier of talks with Elduayen, the minister of state, and 
Cánovas, 31 March and ı April 1884, F.O. 99/217. Among the unavailing advances 
by Spain had been a proposal for a joint occupation of part of Morocco to counteract 
possible French aggression. Granville to Morier, no. 6o (confidential), 16 May 1882, 
F.O. 185/632. At best, Britain would admit a common interest, but would do nothing 
. to hasten a crisis with France over Morocco. 
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XVI 
Probate jurisdiction within the Diocese of Canterbury 


' 


LEARNED GENEALOGISTS in the past have long known that there were 
certain peculiarities in tbe premter see, Canterbury, wherein the archbishop 
was diocesan, in the division of responsibility in the matter of probate, but 
the reasons for this and the full workings of the courts concerned have not 
always been made obvious; the questions have sometimes been raised, but 
the answers not supplied. Leland Duncan was puzzled because ‘the number 
of wills of persons in the dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester proved [in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury] is somewhat small compared with that 
of other dioceses’.1 While the opposite question was posed by H. R. Plomer 
who wondered ‘how it comes about that the wills proved at Canterbury so 
greatly exceed those in any other registry; but no satisfactory answer is forth- 
coming, nor is there any explanation of wills relating to the same place being 
sometimes proved in the Archdeaconry and sometimes in the Consistory 
Court’.? 

Difficulties such as these, admittedly, have been partly resolved since that 
time by the work of two authorities on ecclesiastical history, the one at 
provincial and the other at diocesan level. The value of both to the present 
writer is gratefully acknowledged, but both are only incidentally concerned 
with matters of probate and both restrict themselves to the medieval period. 
It was felt, therefore, that there was a need for a simple, practical account, 
dealing exclusively with probate jurisdiction, covering the whole period for 
which records survive and explaining the relationship between the courts and 
actual practice in both normal and on abnormal occasions. Thereby it is 
hoped to answer the questions raised above and others, and to ease and speed 
the work of future searchers into this fine series of records.* 

Basically Canterbury was a simple diocese, having one archdeaconry the 
boundaries of which were co-extensive with those of the diocese; within it 
there were two courts exercising probate jurisdiction, the archdeacon’s 
court under his Official and the Consistory court under the archbishop’s 

1Calendar of Wills relating to the County of Kent proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury between 1384 and 1539 (1890), p. ii. 

% Index of Wills and Administrations at Canterbury, 1396-1558 and 1640-50 (1920), 

. V. 
P 3I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration (1933), 2 vols., and B. L. Woodcock, 
Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury (1952). 

4For the extent of the Canterbury Probate Records, see the Guide to the Kent 

Archives Office (1958). 
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commissary-general, which was in effect the archbishop’s diocesan court. 
Thus the occasion never arose as it might in a larger diocese, consisting of 
several archdeaconries, of the Consistory court claiming to act in the case of 
persons leaving goods in more than one archdeaconry within the diocese. 
The two courts were in a sense equal in that both looked direct to the arch- 
bishop for a superior court in all matters ecclesiastical, but their jurisdiction 
in the matter of probate was by no means concurrent. The archdeacon 
possessed simple jurisdiction over persons who lived in the majority of the 
parishes; there were, however, 52 parishes and former chapelries scattered 
throughout all the diocese which were exempt from the archdeacon. The 
origin of these exemptions is not clear, but Dr. Churchill has shown that all 
the parishes concerned were in the archbishop’s collation and stood originally 
in close relationship to him, either through the possession of an archiepiscopal 
residence or through being held by officers in his administration. Some of 
these incumbents became in time completely autonomous and Woodcock 
likens them to ‘petty archdeacons’, but by the fourteenth century, with one 
exception (see below), their autonomous jurisdiction had lapsed. However, 
they continued to be exempt from the archdeacon and answered thenceforth 
only to the commissary-general. In all testamentary matters, accordingly, for 
persons dying in these parishes the Consistory court records are the only 
source; the archdeacon exercised ho authority there in the matter of probate. 

Lists of these exempt parishes are given by Dr. Churchill and Woodcock, 
both derived from Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, which in turn was 
quoting the ‘Black Book’ of the archdeacon. These lists, however, are not as 
explicit as they might be and there are certain omissions: the former chapel- 
ries which acquired exemption through their mother church and retained it 
when they came to be regarded as full parishes, as happened in the majority 
of cases, are not always mentioned by name; in addition certain other places 
partook of this exemption from the archdeacon and were subject only to the 
commissary-general in probate matters and so far as is known no previous 
list of these places has been printed. For reasons of completeness and 
accessibility, therefore, the full list of parishes and former chapelries in 
deaneries is printed below followed by the other exempt places; former 
chapelries are always listed as subordinate to their mother church (e.g. 
Maidstone with Loose and Detling). 


Canterbury deanery: St. Alphege and St. Martin in Canterbury. 

Westbere deanery: Reculver with Herne, Hoath and St. Nicholas at 
Wade; Monkton with Birchington and the vill of Wode. 

Bridge deanery: Ickham; Adisham with Staple; Godmersham with 
Challock; and (from 1547) Wingham! with Ash, Goodnestone, 
Nonington and Womenswould. 


1The provost of the college of Wingham (already an exempt parish before the 
foundation of the college) retained his exempt jurisdiction over Wingham and the 
neighbouring churches assigned to it until the suppression of the college; a register of 
wills, 1471-1546, survives in the Canterbury Probate records. 
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Sandwich, deanery: Eastry with Worth; Deal. 

Dover deanery: St. Mary and St. James in Dover!; Buckland next Dover; 
Guston; St. Margaret at Cliffe. 

Elham deanery: Saltwood with Hythe; Lyminge with Stanford and 
Paddlesworth. 

Lympne deanery: New Romney; Ivychurch; Newchurch; Woodchurch ; 
Lydd; Aldington with Smeeth; Wittersham with Fairfield. 

Charing deanery: Charing with Egerton; Westwell. 

Sutton deanery: Maidstone with Loose and Detling; Hollingbourne with 
Hucking and Bredhurst. 

Sittingbourne deanery: nil. 

Ospringe deanery: Boughton under Blean with Hernhill. 


The remaining places which sought probate jurisdiction exclusively in the 
Consistory court seem to owe their inclusion to their non-parochial status. 
Lying outside the normal parochial organization they would not be subject 
to the archdeacon’s visitation and presumably would not wish to prejudice 
their position by seeking his jurisdiction. The majority will be seen to be 
exempt liberties and places in and around Canterbury, but included in the 
number (from the reign of king Charles II) is Sheerness. The reason for this 
is not obvious as the parish, Minster, out of which it was carved was not an 
exempt parish. In the following list, the first six places named occur fairly 
frequently and regularly, the remainder less so and in certain instances only 
isolated references have been noted. It may also be that all other exempt or 
extra-parochial places, whether at Canterbury or elsewhere in the diocese, 
should be included, but, short of an exhaustive search of all surviving 
records of both courts, all that can be said is that they have not been noted in 
the Consistory court probate records; but neither have they been found in the 
archdeaconry. 

Exempt Places: Hospitals of St. Nicholas, Harbledown, and St. Bartholo- 
mew, Sandwich, the Precincts of Christ Church, the Archbishop’s Palace and 
St. Augustine at Canterbury, and Sheerness; the boroughs of Staplegate and 
Longport, hospitals of St. John and Eastbridge, White Friars, St. Gregory’s 
Priory, Cogan’s Hospital, the nunnery of St. Sepulchre, the Black Friars and 
the Grey Friars, all at Canterbury, and very probably Sarre and Dunkirk. 

Hereafter any reference to ‘exempt parishes’ means all the parishes, 
chapelries and other places listed above which were only subject to the com- 
missary-general; ‘non-exempt parishes’ are the remaining parishes in the 
diocese which in the normal state of affairs were subject to the archdeacon’s 
jurisdiction. 

As has been noted above, the problem of a person dying with goods in 
two archdeaconries within the diocese could not arise in Canterbury but it 
can readily be seen that a person could die with goods in both jurisdictions, 


1The whole of Dover seems always to have been accounted ‘exempt’; references 
to the former parishes which were united with St. Mary and St. James will be found 
in the early consistory registers. 
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if, for example, he lived in a non-exempt parish but also had goods in an 
exempt parish.1 In such cases probate in respect of the latter had to be 
sought in the Consistory court and for the former could be sought in the 
Archdeaconry court. In theory, therefore, such a will might be found 
registered in both courts, but in fact only one instance of such double 
registration has been noted, though that is not to preclude the existence of 
others. Possibly the explanation is that such wills became merged with the 
category to be considered next. The one example found was the will of 
Robert Castell, described variously as of Knowlton and Chillenden, which 
was proved in the Archdeaconry court on 25 February 1572/3 and on the 
same day in the Consistory court, where the probate act (in latin) gave the 
reason, that the deceased had ‘while living and at the time of his death 
goods, chattells and credits in the parish of Wingham within the exempt 
jurisdiction’. 

The archbishop claimed at provincial level the same right that the bishop 
exercised at diocesan level when persons died possessing goods in more than 
one inferior jurisdiction. His ‘prerogative’ in cases of persons with bona 
notabilia in more than one diocese is too well known to require amplification 
here; less widely known is the delegation of that power within his own 
diocese. In Canterbury the commissary-general exercised the archbishop’s 
prerogative where persons died within the diocese but possessing goods in 
more than one diocese and in this respect his jurisdiction extended not only 
over his exempt parishes but also over the archdeacon’s non-exempt parishes. 
References to the exercise of this probate jurisdiction are widespread and 
occur regularly from c. 1408 in the first register down to the beginning of 
1759 when they cease abruptly with no reason given and virtually no examples 
of a later date are to be found. Thereafter the consistory records are restricted 
to simple jurisdiction in the exempt parishes. Entries in the registers, act 
books and manuscript indexes are usually marked ‘prerog’, ‘ptrog’, or ‘p’ to 
indicate this, while a special form of act was used, either in a full or more 
usually in an abbreviated form. The following extract from the probate of 
Joun Buntefloure,? 1468, gives the full latin version: 


Et quia retroscriptus defunctus infra diocesam Cant’ decessit ac bona in diversis 
diocesis provincie Cant’ tempore suo [sic] mortis sue obtinuit cuius pretextu ipsius 
testamenti approbacio et insumacio unacum certis solemnitatibus eidem de iure 
requisitis ad nos auctoritate nobis in hac parte commissa notorie dinoscitur per- 
tinere, commissaque est igitur administracio. 

Generally, however, it appears in a very abbreviated form as habentis, etc., 
bona, etc., and similarly when in English, having, etc., goods, etc. 

This prerogative activity provided a large proportion of the business of 
the Consistory court, at times as much as 30 per cent; of the first 600 entires, 
for example, in the act book, 1689-99, 190 are prerogative matters. It was no 
idle description for the office to be known in Hasted’s day as the Prerogative 


1See Woodcock, op. cit., p. 29, for an agreement in such a case, 1397. 
Ref. P.R.C. 32/2, fo. 183. 
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Office.! Sailor’s‘wills seem generally to have been treated as prerogative 
matters, whether they died on board ship or in one of the exempt ports, such 
as Dover or Deal, whether they originated from exempt or non-exempt 
parishes or even from outside the diocese. 

The distinction in the matter of the prerogative was maintained even in 
cases involving exempt parishes where wills would have been proved in the 
Consistory court anyway and instances occur of acts being vacated and re- 
registered because the prerogative clause had been omitted. Care was taken 
to guard against any infringement of these rights, whether from above or 
below, at least until the privilege lapsed in the eighteenth century. On at 
least one occasion the archdeacon’s official and his registrar had to be cited 
by an apparitor from the Consistory court to hand over an original will 
because it was alleged to be a prerogative matter.* Briefly, this involved the 
will of Thomas Wilson, rector of St. George, Canterbury, a non-exempt 
parish, whose will was proved in 1622 in the normal way in the archdeacon’s 
court by his widow; she later made a statement in the Consistory court about 
a debt due to her husband in London which thus meant that he had died with 
bona, tura et credita in divers dioceses; there followed some apparent cajolery 
by the archdeacon’s Official to persuade the widow to expunge the debt from 
the inventory she was bound to exhibit, but in the end he submitted and the 
will was handed back to be proved anew in the Consistory court. On two 
occasions, 1686 and 1708, the court officers had to resist encroachment from 
above. In the first instance a case was tried at Maidstone Assizes after a 
person who had taken out letters of administration in the Consistory court 
had been cited to appear before the court of Arches, where his plea based 
on the commissary’s exercise of the prerogative was rejected. However, 
when the registrar attended at Maidstone with his act books and registers, 
‘the jury gave a [favourable] verdict without so much as going from the Bar’. 
In a somewhat similar case between 1705 and 1708 the registrar opposed a 
citation to bring a will into the Prerogative court and eventually obtained a 
prohibition out of Queen’s Bench.® 

So far the work of the jurisdictions has been described under normal 
circumstances without reference to the occasions when their authority was 
disturbed or temporarily overriden. There were interruptions which might 
take various forms and these will now be dealt with in turn, particular 
emphasis being given to the question of registration procedure during these 

eriods and how far the survival of records has been affected. 

The most important interruption to which the diocese was subject was 
the visitation by the archbishop which took two forms: a metropolitical 
visitation in which the archbishop, usually soon after his installation, visited 
the diocese as part of the tour of his whole province; thus Archbishop Laud 
was translated to Canterbury in Septémber 1633, and conducted his visitation 


1See footnotes, passim, in his History of Kent. 
*See P.R.C. 30/4, temerarious administration act book. 
3See P.R.C. 32/56 for some information about both cases. 
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from November of that year to the following July; and secondly, an ordinary 
visitation of the diocese alone at intervals during’ his tenure of the primacy. 
These visitations frequently lasted for six months, March to September 
being commonly selected, and the interval between one visitation and the 
next was often as little as four years.1 Accordingly, as the commissary- 
general and the archdeacon were inhibited on these occasions and the arch- 
bishop appointed his own officer, the absence of probate records, at least 
within the diocese, might not be unexpected. It is true that the commissary- 
general sometimes, and even the archdeacon on one occasion (in 1511), were 
specially commissioned by the archbishop to act for him in the diocese during 
visitation, but generally the archbishop’s own vicar-general acted. For- 
tunately, however, although gaps will be found on occasions, these are not 
` many, the vital factor possibly being that the local officials, surrogates and 
registrars, continued to act. There were, however, considerable variations in 
the procedure adopted at different dates and these need to be considered in 
detail. For this purpose the whole period can be roughly divided into three 
sections: pre-seventeenth century, when references to visitations are few and 
scattered and information given is not full; the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, when references are fullest; and, thirdly, the period 
from 1737. 

For the early period all that can be done is to describe known procedure 
during individual visitations where knowledge is sure; on other occasions in 
this period no definite conclusion can be reached because the registers do not 
always follow a chronological arrangement of entry and sometimes omit the 
probate act, a most vital piece of information. It seems to have been the 
practice during some visitations to register all wills, whether for exempt or 
non-exempt parishes, in the Consistory court registers. This was the case in 
1484 when the archbishop’s chancellor held an ordinary visitation with the 
commissary-general as his deputy and no wills are to be found in the arch- 
deaconry registers for this period. It may also have been the case in the 
ordinary visitation of 1511 when the Archdeaconry court ceased to operate 
and no entries were made in will register or act book, while the consistory 
registers contain wills for persons from non-exempt parishes. But in the 
absence of probate acts, which would have given a vital date and information, 
all that can be said is that these wills may have been proved during visitation; 
it is also possible that they may have been ‘prerogative wills proved before 
the commissary-general outside the visitation period. During the 1569 
ordinary visitation all wills were registered in the Consistory court and there 
is the usual gap in the archdeaconry registers and act books, but the acts in 
the Consistory court act books relate only to exempt parishes and contain no 
references to non-exempt parishes, even omitting entries for wills for non- 
exempt parishes although registered in the court registers. In 1534 and 1 573 


!In the first three decades of the eighteenth century there were ordinary visitations 
in 1702, 1706, 1712, 1720, 1724 and 1728, with a metropolitical visitation in 1716, but 
admittedly this number was unusual. 
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separate registers were kept for wills during visitation; in the former instance 
this was for non-exempt parishes only, while exempt parishes, in the absence 
of probate acts, are presumed to be in their own (consistory) registers; on the 
later occasion the register covers all parishes and indeed is duplicated as all 
wills are also registered in the relevant consistory register. Unlike 1569 the 
consistory act book is complete, containing both probate and administration 
acts for exempt and non-exempt parishes. Over the whole period records for 
exempt parishes seem to be complete and are to be sought in their own series, 
while by contrast the Archdeaconry records are defective and follow no 
settled procedure. 

During the 1615 metropolitical visitation Sir George Newman, who was 
both archdeacon’s Official and commissary-general, was specially licensed to 
continue for the duration of the visitation and the result of this was that 
records for the two courts continued to be kept as in normal circumstances. 
The remainder of this second period, from 1630 to 1728, is marked by the 
existence of separate act books for the non-exempt parishes during visitations, 
one covering the metropolitical visitations of 1633-4, 1663, 1695 and 1716, 
and the others the ordinary visitations of 1630, 1637, 1682, 1702, 1706, 1712, 
1720, 1724 and 1728. Apart from the visitations of 1630, 1706 and 1712 all 
wills, as they would in normal circumstances, are entered in the archdeaconry 
registers. During the three excepted years the wills are to be found in the 
consistory registers. ‘Testamentary business for exempt parishes and the 
exercise of the prerogative continued normally throughout the period in the 
consistory court records. During subsequent visitations the practice of 
keeping a separate series of act books was discontinued and both consistory 
and archdeaconry registers and act books continued in use as in normal times. 

When there was a vacancy in the primacy the prior and chapter and, after 
the Dissolution, the dean and chapter of Canterbury acted as guardians of the 
see and exercised all the jurisdiction which belonged to the archbishop in full 
see for the duration of the vacancy. The first conclusion to be drawn from 
this in matters of probate is that a vacant see did not affect the jurisdiction of 
the archdeacon; as he was not subordinate to the commissary-general in full 
see, so he suffered no diminution of his authority sede vacante. On the other 
hand, the commissary-general’s commission lapsed with the archbishop and 
it was in the chapter’s hands to re-appoint him under special commission or 
appoint another. In the case of the latter, wills may sometimes be found in 
the archives of the dean and chapter at Canterbury and an index to these has 
been published. The earliest surviving consistory register opens with the 
prior, Thomas Chillenden, acting as commissary for the archbishop-elect 
before his consecration and six days later the new archbishop appointed his 
own commissary. The prior himself had, incidentally, also acted during the 
vacancy and wills for that period are to be found in the sede vacante wills at 


1Sede Vacante Wills, Canterbury, published by the Records Branch of the Kent 
Archaeological Society (1914). This index covers the whole province, not merely the 
diocese, for which there are few references. 
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Canterbury. The remainder of the earliest register is too incomplete and 
lacks too many probate acts for any definite statement to be made, but it 
would appear very unlikely that any wills registered were proved during 
vacancy. 

The vacancy of 1486 is the first for which wills are definitely entered in 
the consistory registers. At that time the prior and chapter appointed a new 
commissary, Edward Payne, who had, however, acted in the court in some 
capacity for a few months previously and who continued for a period under 
the next archbishop. Probate acts to wills thus proved before him declare the 
chapter’s position: ‘Edwardus Payne reverendi in Christo . . . prioris ecclesie 
Christi Cant’ et eiusdem loci capituli ad quos ommis et omnimoda jurisdiccio 
spiritualis et ecclesiastica que ad Archiepiscopum Cant’ sede plena pertinuit 
ipsa sede iam vacante notorie dinoscitur pertinere civitatis et diocese Cant’ 
commissarius generalis . . .’ In 1500 a special register was kept of wills 
proved before the prior’s commissary, John Williamson, and fortunately this 
has been preserved with the court’s probate records. Like Payne, Williamson 
was continued as commissary by the succeeding archbishop and by the prior 
and chapter during the next vacancy in 1503 when wills were registered as 
proved before him in this special capacity. The period around Archbishop 
Warham’s death in 1532 was one when probate acts were not always added to 
the registered copies of wills,? but there are sufficient to indicate that wills 
continued to be registered sede vacante. The hiatus during the early years of 
Queen Mary’s reign when Archbishop Cranmer was imprisoned might have 
been expected to have left some mark on the records. But these continued 
undisturbed, presumably because in theory the see was never vacant as 
Cardinal Pole was consecrated on the day following Cranmer’s execution. 
There was a vacancy of over a year following Pole’s death on the same day as 
his queen and during this period the wills are split: down to June 1559 the 
consistory registers and act books continue undisturbed, but then cease until 
Archbishop Parker’s new commissary-general received his commission of 
office on 12 January 1559/60; other wills during this vacancy are to be found 
in the sede vacante wills at Canterbury. 

For subsequent vacancies the principle of causing least upset to the 
normal working of the court seems to have been adopted. The dean and 
chapter issued immediately their letters conferring the necessary authority to 
the commissary-general and the registrar to continue for the duration of the 
vacancy.’ There is a gap in the series of consistory registers between 1641 
and 1663, but this is supplemented to 1646 and from 1660 by the series of 
act books and original wills. In this context it is interesting to note the 
appointment by the dean and chapter at the Restoration of a commissary- 
general sede vacante who acted for two months until an archbishop was 
consecrated. 

1The sixth volume in the series of Consistory court registers (ref. P.R.C. 32). 

2C£. above with reference to the visitation of 1534. 


3See the dean and chapter’s commission to the commissary-general, Thomas 
Lause, in 1575 entered in the register of wills, ref. P.R.C. 32/32 fo. 12. 
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There remains one final way in which the normal processes of the court 
might be disturbed and although it seems to have been operative for a brief 
period and had only a minor effect reference to it should be made. When 
the archdeaconry became vacant the jurisdiction of the Official lapsed and the 
archbishop claimed the administration of the archdeaconry.1 This happened 
in 1479? and the archdeacon’s Official was specially deputed to continue but 
the wills which were proved before him in that capacity (‘coram S. H., 
Archidiaconatu Cant. ’ vacante, commissario in hac parte specialiter 
deputato’) were registered in the consistory register. The next vacancy, in 
1495, lasted only some three weeks and the act book specifically records that 
business was held over by reason of the vacancy until the new appointment 
made (‘continuacio omnium negotiorum erat facta racione vacancie Archi- 
diaconatus Cant’. per mortem magistri J. B. nuper Archidiaconi ibidem’). The 
same thing probably happened in 1504, although not specifically stated, 
where a gap in the act book during the vacancy is followed by the grant of 
several probates on a single day. The 1559 vacancy coincided with the 
vacancy in the primacy and from July to December the archdeaconry records 
are missing. During subsequent vacancies, the archdeacon’s Official seems 
to have been left to carry on with the least disturbance to normal routine. 

Briefly to recapitulate ; under normal conditions both courts independently 
exercised simple jurisdiction over their own definite groups of places without 
encroachment into the other’s sphere; just as the archdeacon never proved 
wills of persons from exempt parishes, so too the commissary-general never 
interfered in non-exempt parishes in ordinary circumstances. Where the 
archbishop’s prerogative, however, was concerned the commissary-general 
acted for the whole diocese. This is the factor which provides the answer to 
the questions raised at the beginning. It explains how certain parishes (i.e. 
the non-exempt ones) may be found in either series; it explains why Duncan 
found few wills in the Prerogative court records; and, conversely, why the 
numbers in the local registry were greater. Undoubtedly there were wills for 
Canterbury diocese proved in the Prerogative court; the wills of nobles, for 
example, must always be sought there and on other occasions presumably 
executors or administrators found it more convenient for themselves to use 
that court; and from 1759, when the commissary-general seems virtually to 
have surrendered this right, increasing numbers will, no doubt, be found 
there. 

Final remarks may be directed to the relative completeness of the two 
series during visitation and vacancy. Despite its inhibition of both com- 
missary and archdeacon the visitation did not materially affect registration 
practice in act books.or will registers, at least, in the Consistory court. This 
was far from the case with the records of the Archdeaconry court; it may be 
said, generally speaking, that such wills as would have been proved in this 


1Dr. Churchill (op. cit., i. 48-9) quotes instances in the fourteenth century when 
the commissary-general was appointed to act in such cases. 
?The earliest vacancy for which use of surviving records can be made. 
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court in normal times have survived during visitations, but they will have to 
be sought, sometimes in the consistory registers, sometimes in special 
registers and sometimes in the archdeaconry registers; on the other hand, 
the acts relating to non-exempt parishes during visitations before the seven- 
teenth century are defective which means that grants of administration in the 
case of intestates will be missing, whereas a will of the same occasion will 
have survived. During vacancies in the see gaps may be found in the con- 
sistory records before 1560, but these can be supplemented by the records of 
the dean and chapter at Canterbury. The archdeacon was not affected by a 
vacancy in the primacy except on the rare occasion in 1559 when it coincided 
with an archidiaconal vacancy. For five months in that year, July to Decem- 
ber, records of both courts are non-existent, the only occasion when this has 
been found apart from the Commonwealth period during the whole time for 
which records of both courts survive. 
D. M. M. SHORROCKS 


XVII 


Provisional list of Austrian libraries containing medieval manu- 
scripts, with notes on their catalogues 1 


“THIS LIST is not intended as a bibliography but simply as a guide to the 
libraries in Austria which contain medieval manuscripts in Latin or the 
vernacular. For this reason I have listed only those catalogues which are 
currently (June 1958) the most complete and up-to-date. Some information 
concerning earlier catalogues (both manuscript and printed) may be found 
in the works listed below: 


J. Bohatta and M. Holzmann, Adressbuch der Bibliotheken der Oesterreich- 
ungarischen Monarchie (Vienna, Österreichischer Verein für Biblio- 
thekswesen, 1900). 

Artur Goldmann, ‘Verzeichniss der österreich-ungarischen Handschriften- 
kataloge’, Centralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, v (Leipzig, 1888), 1-37, 55-73. 

Theodor Gottlieb, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Österreichs, I. Nieder- 
österreich (Vienna, 1915). 

Idem, Über Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 1890). 

A. Hübl, ‘Die österreichischen Klosterbibliotheken in den Jahren 1848- 
1908’, Mittheilungen des österreichischen Vereins für Bibliothekswesen, xii 
(Vienna, 1908), 201-216. 

’T'he main sources from which this list has been compiled are: the articles by 

Kristeller listed below; the Verzeichnis Österreichischer Bibliotheken (Vienna, Vereini- 

gung Österreichischer Bibliothekäre, 1953); Minerva Handbücher. I. Abteilung: Die 


Bibliotheken, ii, Österreich (Berlin and Leipzig, 1932); and personal inquiry. Where I 
have been unable to check the information given I have indicated its source. 
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J. Huemer, ‘Iter Austriacum I’, Wiener Studien, Zeitschrift für classische 
Philologie, ix. (Vienna, 1887), 51-93. 

Paul Oscar Kristeller, ‘Latin manuscript books before 1600: A Bibliography 
of the Printed Catalogues of Extant Collections’, Traditio, vi (New York, 
1948), 227-317. 

Idem, ‘Latin manuscript books before 1600. Pt. ii: A tentative list of unpub- 
lished inventories of imperfectly catalogued extant collections’, Traditio, - 
ix (New York, 1953), 393-418. 

Minerva Handbücher, 1. Abteilung: Die Bibliotheken, ii, Österreich (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1932). 

Wilhelm Weinberger, Catalogus Catalogorum (Vienna, 1902). 

Xenia Bernardina.... Pars secunda. Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der 
Cistercienser-Stifte, i, ii (Vienna, 1891). 


(i) Former ecclesiastical libraries 


It will be seen from this list that many important collections of medieval 
manuscripts are still to be found in Austrian ecclesiastical libraries. During 
the 1780’s, however, many of the religious houses in Austria were dissolved 
by order of the Emperor Joseph II, and their libraries dispersed. Numbers 
of manuscripts found their way at this time to the Hofbibliothek in Vienna 
(now the Österreichische Nationalbibliothek); others were presented to the 
chief library of the province in which they were situated: i.e. manuscripts 
from Kärnten went to the Studienbibliothek, Klagenfurt; those from 
Niederösterreich to the Hofbibliothek, Vienna; those from Oberösterreich 
to the Studienbibliothek, Linz; those from Salzburg to the Studienbiblio- 
thek, Salzburg; those from Steiermark to the Universitatsbibliothek, Graz; 
and those from Tirol to the Universitätsbibliothek, Innsbruck. 


(ii) Microfilmed catalogues 

During 1955 microfilms of a number of unpublished catalogues of 
Austrian libraries, filmed under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association and the American Philosophical Society, were received by the 
Library of Congress, Washington, U.S.A. (see the ‘Microfilm Clearing House 
Bulletin, No. 44’, appendix to the Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
14 February 1955). Copies of these microfilms have also been made avail- 
able in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. The unpublished 
catalogues of medieval manuscripts, microfilms of which are held in the 
Library of Congress (abbreviated: LC) and the Osterreichische National- 
bibliothek (abbreviated: ONB), are noted below. [Since writing the above 
I have been informed that the University of London Library is hoping soon 
to acquire microfilm copies of the catalogues of Altenburg (already obtained), 
Göttweig, Heiligenkreuz, Herzogenburg, Innsbruck (Universitatsbibliothek), 
Kremsmünster, Linz (Studienbibliothek), Melk, Salzburg (Studienbiblio- 
thek), Seitenstetten and Vienna (Dominikanerkonvent). Copies of the other 
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microfilmed catalogues will also be obtained if the consent of the libraries 
concerned is granted.] 


(iit) Libraries 
VIENNA 
Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Handschriftensammlung 


(a) Published catalogues: Tabulae codicum manuscriptorum praeter 
graecos et orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum 
(Vienna, 1864-1912). rr volumes. 

(b) Card catalogue for ‘series nova’, by Dr. Franz Unterkircher, in 
progress. 

The illuminated MSS. are listed in Franz Unterkircher, Inventar der 

illuminierten Handschriften, Inkunabeln und Frühdrucke der Österreichischen 

Nationalbibliothek, i. Die abendländischen Handschriften (Vienna, 1957, 

in the series: Museion, N.F., ii, 2). Full descriptions of a number of these 

manuscripts are given in the still uncompleted work by Julius Schlosser 
and Hermann Julius Hermann, Die illuminierten Handschriften und 

Inkunabeln der Nationalbibliothek in Wien, i-vii (Leipzig, 1923-38, in the 

series: Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften in 

Österreich, Neue Folge). 


Universitätsbibliothek 
MS. catalogue, listing the very few MSS. which have been held by the 
Universitatsbibliothek since the late eighteenth century (the original 
holdings having been presented to the Nationalbibliothek during the 
reign of Maria Theresa). 


Dominikanerkonvent 
Typescript catalogue by Felix Czeike, 1952. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 
(Some MSS. are listed in Rudolf Wolkan, ‘Aus den Handschriften des 
Dominikanerklosters in Wien’, Zeitschrift für Bibliothekswesen, iii (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1912), pp. 14-19.) 


Schottenstift, Benediktinerabtei 


` Published catalogue: A. Hübl, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui in 
Bibliotheca Monasterii B.M.V. ad Scotos Vindobonae servantur (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1899). 


KARNTEN 

Klagenfurt, Bischéfliche Bibliothek 
Published catalogue: H. Menhardt, Handschriftenverzeichnis der Kärntner 
Bibliotheken (Vienna, 1927, in the series: Handschriftenverzeichnisse 
Österreichischer Bibliotheken, Kärnten, i), pp. 1-82. i 


o 
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The illuminated MSS. are listed in Robert Eisler, Die illuminierten 
Handschriften in Karnten (Leipzig, 1907, in the series: Beschreibendes 
Verzeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften in Oesterreich, ed. Franz 
Wickhoff, iii), pp. 19-23. 


Klagenfurt, Geschichtsverein für Kärnten (Landesmuseum) 


Published catalogue: H. Menhardt, op. cit., pp. 184-254. 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in R. Eisler, op. cit., pp. 24-57. 


Klagenfurt, Studienbibliothek 


Published catalogue: H. Menhardt, op. cit., pp. 83-183. 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in R. Eisler, op. cit., p. 66. 


Maria Saal, Bibliothek der Stiftskirche und des Kollegiatskapitels 
Published catalogue: H. Menhardt, op. cit., pp. 264-87. 


Sankt Paul-im-Lavanttal, Benediktinerstift 


MS. catalogue, 1868. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 

The illuminated MSS. are listed in R. Eisler, op. cit., pp. 67-134. 

(On the dissolution of this monastery in 1782 the contents of the library 
were dispersed. Sankt Paul was restored in 1809 by monks from Sankt 
Blasien in the Black Forest, Germany, who brought with them the manu- 
scripts from that house and from the monastery at Spital-am-Pyrhn, 
Steiermark, which form the bulk of the present medieval collection.) 


NIEDEROSTERREICH 


Altenburg bei Horn, Benediktinerstift 


Typescript catalogue by P. Gregor Schweighofer, November, 1956. 
Microfilm in ONB only. 


Göttweig, Benediktinerstift 
MS. catalogue by V. Moeli, 1844. Index. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 


Heiligenkreuz, Cistercienserstift 
(a) Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i, 115-272. 
(b) MS. catalogue, “Nachtrag zum Handschriftenverzeichnis des Stifts- 
bibliothek Heiligenkreuz’, by P. Severin Grill. Microfilm in LC and 
ÖNB. 


Herzogenburg, Augustinerchorherrnstift 
Typescript catalogue. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 
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Klosterneuburg, Augustinerchorherrnstift 


(a) Published catalogue: H. Pfeiffer and B. Černík, Catalogus Codicum 
Manu Scriptorum, Qui in Bibliotheca Canonicorum Regularium S. 
Augustini Claustroneoburgi asservantur (Klosterneuburg, 1922 and 
1931), two volumes. Incomplete. ' 

(6) MS. card catalogue by P. Berthold Černík lists the remaining MSS. 


Lilienfeld, Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i, 481-561. 


Melk, Benediktinerstift 
(a) Published catalogue: Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum Qui in 
Bibliotheca Monasterii Mellicensis O.S.B. servantur (Vienna, 1889). 
Incomplete. 


(6) MS. catalogue which completes above. Index (unsatisfactory). 
Microfilm in LC and ONB. 


Sankt Pölten, Bibliothek des Bischöflichen Alumnates 
MS. inventory (Kristeller, communication of S. Kuttner). 


Seitenstetten, Benediktinerstift 


MS. catalogue. Index. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 

(Some MSS. are listed in Rudolf Wolkan, ‘Aus den Handschriften des 
Benediktinerstiftes Seitenstetten’, Österreichische Zeitschrift fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, i (Vienna and Leipzig, 1913), 2-7, 186-94). 


Wiener Neustadt, Neukloster, Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i. 273-91. 


Zwettl, Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i. 293-479. 


OBERÖSTERREICH 


Kremsmünster, Benediktinerstift 

(a) Published catalogue: Hugo Schmid, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
in bibliotheca monasterii Cremifanensis (Linz, 1877). Includes MSS. 
I-11 only. 

(b) MS. catalogue. Microfilm in LC and ONB. 

(For information on previous catalogues, see P. Willibrord Neumiiller 

and Kurt Holter, Die mittelalterlichen Bibliotheksverzeichnisse des Stiftes 

Kremsmiinster (Linz, 1950). 
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` Lambach, Benediktinerstift 


MS. catalogue by P. Felix Resch. 

(Many MSS. from Lambach have recently been dispersed. For inform- 
ation on previous catalogues see Kurt Holter, “Zwei Lambacher Biblio- 
theksverzeichnisse des 13. Jahrhunderts’, Mitteilungen des Instituts für 
Österreichische Geschichtsforschung \xiv (1956), 262-76). 


Linz, Studienbibliothek 


Typescript catalogue by Konrad Schiffman, 1935. Index. Microfilm in 
LC and ONB. 


Sankt Florian, Augustinerchorherrnstift 


(a) Published catalogue: A. Czerny, Die Handschriften der Stiftsbiblio- 
thek St. Florian (Linz, 1871). 

(b) MS. catalogue, ‘Nachtrag zum Handschriftenkatalog’, 1932. Negative 
photostat in ONB. 


Schlägl-im-Aigen, Prämonstratenserstift 
Published catalogue: G. Vielhaber and G. Indra, Catalogus codicum 
Plagensium manuscriptorum (Linz, 1918). 


Schlierbach, Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i. 481-511. 


Wilhering, Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. ii. 1-113. 


SALZBURG 


Michaelbeuern, Benediktinerstift 


Poor inventory (Kristeller, communication of G. B. Fowler). 

The illuminated MSS. are listed in Hans Tietze, Die illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Salzburg (Leipzig, 1905, in the series: Beschreibendes Ver- 
zeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften in Oesterreich, ed. Franz Wickhoff, 
ii), pp. 90-6. l 


Salzburg, Museum Carolino Augusteum 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. Tietze, op. cit., pp. 80-2. 


Salzburg, Studienbibliothek 
Typescript subject catalogue, 1925. Microfilm in LC and ÖNB. 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. Tietze, op. cit., pp. 43-79. 
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Salzburg, Nonnberg, Benediktiner Frauenstift 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. Tietze, op. cit., pp. 83-8. 


Salzburg, Sankt Peter, Benediktiner-Erzabtei 


MS. catalogue by P. Augustin Jungwirth, 1913. Microfilm in LC and 
ONB (I have seen the microfilm in the ÖNB and found it mostly illegible 
owing to a technical fault in the photography). 

The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. Tietze, op. cit., pp. 1-44. 


STEIERMARK 

Admont, Benediktinerstift 
MS. catalogue by P. Jacob Wichner, 1888. Index. Microfilm in LC 
and ONB. 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in Paul Buberl, Die illuminierten 
Handschriften in Steiermark (Leipzig, 1911, in the series: Beschreibendes 
Verzeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften in Oesterreich, ed. Franz 
Wickhoff, iv), pp. 1-160. 


Graz, Steiermärkische Landesbibliothek am Joanneum 


Published catalogue: J. von Zahn and Anton Mell, Katalog der Hand- 
schriften (Graz and Leipzig, 1898). 


Graz, Universitätsbibliothek 

Published catalogue by A. Kern in two volumes: 

(a) Die Handschriften der Universitätsbibliothek Graz (Leipzig, 1942: in 
the series, Verzeichnis der Handschriften im Deutschen Reich). Lists 
MSS. 1-712. 

(6) Die Handschriften der Universitätsbibliothek Graz (Vienna, 1956, in 
the series: Handschriftenverzeichnisse Österreichischer Bibliotheken). 
Lists MSS. 713-2066. 

Index volume in preparation. 


Rein (Reun), Cistercienserstift 
Published catalogue: Xenia Bernardina, II. i. 3-114. 


Spital-am-Pyrhn, Augustinerchorherrnstift 
See Sankt Paul-im-Lavanttal (Kärnten). 


Vorau, Augustinerchorherrnstift 
Published catalogue: P. Fank, Catalogus Voraviensis seu codices manu- 
scripti Bibliothecae Canoniae in Vorau (Graz, 1936). 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in Paul Buberl, op. cit., pp. 163-246. 
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TIROL 
Innsbruck, Landesmuseum Ferdinandeum 


The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, Die tluminierten 
Handschriften in Tirol (Leipzig, 1905, in the series: Beschreibendes 
Verzeichnis der illuminierten Handschriften in Oesterreich, ed. Franz 
Wickhoff, i) pp. 83-107. 


Innsbruck, Servitenkloster 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 110-17. 


Innsbruck, Universitätsbibliorhek! 


MS. catalogue. Index. Microfilm in LC and ONB. The illuminated 
MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 121-217. 


Innsbruck, Wilten, Prämonstratenserstift 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 271-3 


Sankt Georgenberg zu Fiecht, Benediktinerstift 


Typescript catalogue, ‘Inventar des Klosterarchivs’, 1938, by Th. 
Bachmann (Kristeller, communication of Th. Bachmann). 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., p. 45. 


Schwaz, Franziskanerkloster 
Three medieval MSS. only, listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 235-6. 


Stams, Cistercienserstift 


Published catalogue: Xenia Bernadina, II. ii. 463-79. 
The illuminated MSS. are listed in H. J. Hermann, op. cit., pp. 237-46. 


VORARLBERG 
Bregenz, Kapuzinerkloster 
Alphabetical and subject catalogue (Minerva). 


MARGARET A. E. NICKSON 


"Until 1921 the MSS. from the Augustinian house of Neustift bei Brixen (present 
Neocella, Italy) were in the possession of Innsbruck University Library, which still 
holds a catalogue of them (microfilm in LC and ONB). 


Notes and Documents 


A Plan of Edward VI and Secretary Petre for Reorganizing 
the Privy Councils Work, 1552-1553 


_ IT Is NOW POSSIBLE to say a little more about Edward VI’s plan for re- 
organizing the council’s work in January 1553. This arises from our being 
able to assign to that month a document accorded some prominence by Pol- 
lard,! who accepted without question the incorrect year 1547 given in the 
printed calendar of State Papers, where it is entered as ‘Orders and regula- 
tions for the despatch of public business, and for matters to be brought 
before the King and Privy Council. In Sir Wm. Petre’s hand’.? Pollard was 
apparently the first historian to have consulted the original,® apart from the 
editor of the calendar, who dated it 15 February 1547; and this has been fol- 
lowed by other writers. The precise date, however, is purely hypothetical, 
and the omission of a query in the printed calendar is a lapse of the editor, 
who was usually cautious in this respect.‘ It is surprising, too, that Pollard 
was not puzzled by the insistence on personal consultation of Edward by the 
secretary, which makes nonsense in the case of a boy of only nine years of age. 
The main emphasis is in fact on the part, direct or indirect, which Edward 
was ready to play in the activities of his council. 


The six-year error in dating the document probably accounts for the 
delay in recognizing that it bears a close connexion with a longer set of orders,5 
having the same object of methodizing the council’s work, which is written in 
the volume containing Edward’s Journal and follows shortly after the point 
(28 November 1552) where the diary proper abruptly ends.® It is entitled: 
‘Certain articles devised and delivered by the King’s majesty, for quicker, 


1A. F. Pollard, England under Protector Somerset (1900), pp. 80, 88-9. 

2Cal. S.P. Dom., 1547-80 (1856), p. 2 (the entry in the P.R.O. Round Room 
copy bears no correction). 

3Public Record Office, S.P. 10/1/15. 

4S.P. 10/1/15 merely has a modern pencil endorsement, ‘Feb. 1546/7’; 10/1/16, 
described in the Calendar as a copy of 10/1/15, is a much later copy and has a MS. 
note at the head, ‘probably temp. late Hen. VIII or Edw., prob. in the hand of Dr. 
Petre’, and is endorsed in pencil, perhaps by the editor, ‘circa Feb. 15, beginning of 
E. VI’, i.e. the day of Paget’s honours declaration. 

5Both are set out in the appendix. 

The Journal and the additional memoranda including that under discussion were 
printed by the Roxburghe Club as Literary Remains of King Edward the Sixth (ed. 
J. G. Nichols, 1857), and by G. Burnet, History of the Reformation (ed. N. Pocock, 
1865); for the articles, see v. 121-4. 
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better, and more orderly dispatch of causes by his Majesty’s privy-council.’ 
This need no longer be regarded as an isolated composition or royal scholar’s 
essay on relations between king and council, as it will be shown that the 
memorandum written and undoubtedly drawn up by Sir William Petre, 
principal secretary, is a revised version of Edward’s notes, and as such was 
clearly intended to be put into force. Before considering the relationship of 
the two documents, a sketch of one aspect of conciliar affairs in 1551-2 is 
desirable. 


What Edward and Petre had been working upon was in fact a second 
stage in reorganizing the council’s procedure. The first had been taken a 
year earlier. In 1551 it would appear that the council was being overburdened 
with work. About the same time the emptiness of the treasury forced the 
government to prosecute every means of replenishing it. The combination 
of these factors led to the appointment of several ‘commissions’, in effect, 
committees of the council, to whom were added a few non-councillors. On 
30 December 1551, Edward recorded in his Journal, ‘Commission was made 
out to the Bishop of Ely (Goodrich), the Lord Privy Seal (the Earl of Bedford), 
Sir John Gates, Sir William Petre, Sir Robert Bowes, and Sir Walter Mild- 
may, for calling in my debts’. The enrolled patent! empowered them to deal 
also with Henry’s as well as his son’s debts in all the revenue courts. It was 
two months later that the organization of the work by committees was 
initiated. Edward’s Journal adds a little to the language of the patent roll.? 
Under 3 March 1552, commenting on the partition of their labours, he wrote: 
‘It was agreed that, for the better dispatch of things, certain of the Council, 
with others joined to them, should overlook the penal laws, and put certain 
of them in execution. Others should answer suitors; others should oversee 
my revenues.’ In a different section of the Journal are the members of these 
committees, all apparently in his own hand. Entitled ‘A method for the 
proceedings in the Council’, it begins with a list of thirty-one councillors 
followed by ‘those that be now called into commission’. These forty persons 
were ‘to be divided into several commissions and charges’. First, ten ‘for 
hearing of those suits which were wont to be brought to the whole board’, 
who were given executive powers. The enrolled commission only gives eight 
members; ‘whereas’, it recites, perhaps with formal exaggeration, ‘through 
the great number of suits and requests which be daily exhibited unto us and 
the importune calling of the suitors of all sorts, the councillors have hereto- 
fore been often times so encumbered and overcharged’, and both weighty 
matters as well as suits were delayed. Nine commissioners were also appointed 
to examine the machinery of the revenue courts in order to raise the maximum 
income. Dr. Elton remarks that it appears from their report that only six met 
together; ‘nothing is known about the reasons for which Sir William Petre’ 
(treasurer of the first-fruits, who is named in the patent but not in the 


1Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. VI, iv. 144 (undated). Petre’s own patent, still extant in 
the family archives, Essex Record Office (D/DP 0350), is dated 2 January 1552. 
2Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. VI, iv. 352-4. 
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Journal) ‘stood down’.t This body was apparently appointed to assist and 
expedite the work of the councillors who had been assigned at the New 
Year to bring in the royal debts. Edward also lists twenty councillors in- 
cluding both secretaries ‘to attend the matters of the state; I will sit with 
them once a week to hear the debating of things of most importance’. Once 
established, the committees were not allowed to rest during the summer 
recess. New and enlarged commissions were issued in July for further sales 
of Crown lands and for collecting the debts. Dr. Elton has thrown new light 
on the activities of the commission on the revenue courts.? 


. The second reorganization of the privy council business was being 
considered several months later. The imperial ambassador, in November 
1552, stated that Edward had ‘begun to be present at the Council and to 
attend to certain affairs himself; he is allowed a good deal of freedom; but 
this fact only serves to enhance suspicions, and gives ground for fear’.3 It is 
impossible to say whether the idea for the new plan, as opposed to the drafting 
of the articles to put it into effect, was a product of Edward’s or Petre’s 
brain, or a ruse of Northumberland to deceive Edward into thinking he now 
held the reins. 


The articles (in the Journal) for marshalling the council’s work are largely 
written in a neat, seemingly juvenile script. Although the calligraphy of the 
Journal proper is mostly ill-formed, even the latest pages, the individual 
characters of both diary and articles are found to be very similar. It is, of 
course, conceivable that Edward’s tutor Cheke, or some other imitator, penned 
the memorandum, but there is no logical reason for thinking so. The last 
three entries, after ‘Finis’, and the few amendments, mostly interlineations, 
are certainly in the king’s current or ‘running’? hand, and this applies also to 
the endorsement, ‘For the Council, rs Januarii 1552° R.R.E. 6' 6°” (i.e. 
1552/3). One concludes therefore that Edward wrote out the articles in his 
best, formal hand, reverting in the supplementary entries to quick, unformed 
characters.5 Of the main text, Burnet wrote, ‘This seems not to be in the 
King’s hand’; but a more careful examination of this and other documents 
definitely in his hand would have convinced Burnet that the articles were 
written wholly by Edward. The only alien matter is ‘15 Jan. 1552 R.E. 6" 
6%’, which was interlined between the title and the text, undoubtedly by 
Petre.” Dixon and Froude both mention the articles, but assign them to 


1G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government (1953), p. 230. 

3G. R. Elton, op. cit., pp. 231-8; see also Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Dasent), 
iv. 64, 179, 183. 

3Cal. S. P. Span., x. 592. 

*The term used in the editorial comment in Literary Remains. 

5S.P. 10/14/4 (Jan. 1551/2) written by Edward also begins in his almost vertical 
hand but gradually deteriorates into a slanting scrawl. 

$Burnet, op. cit., V. 121. 

TThe italic hand that Petre occasionally used for formal documents; his ‘J’ and 

’ “n” are quite different in formation from these characters in Edward’s italic hand. 

The writer is well used to Petre’s formal and cursive hands. 
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1552.1 More recently, Professor Conyers Read gives both plans, one in 
March 1552, the other in the following January.? 


The plan, as conceived, was designed to relieve the council of extraneous 
work, to assign fixed days of the week for certain aspects (in particular the 
Sunday evening private session at which a statement of the future business 
would be shown to Edward by one of the secretaries), to regularize procedure 
in the council itself by giving them what are now termed ‘standing orders’, 
to lay down the extent to which progress could safely be achieved when 
attendances fell below certain figures, and to settle emergency provisions 
for urgent business. 


Collation of Edward’s and Petre’s versions shows that the secretary’s is 
a shortened, rationalized form and that Edward undoubtedly drafted in his 
own words the scheme for reorganizing the council’s work, a plan which 
envisaged a good deal of control by himself. The document which Petre 
wrote out is approximately half the length of Edward’s although none of the 
articles is omitted. Edward’s amendments, mostly alterations of the days of 
the week, were adopted by Petre, who also incorporated Edward’s marginal 
addition, ‘Provided that on Sundays they be present at common-prayer’. 
Comparison also brings out the immaturity of Edward’s language. Apart 
from the childish verbosity, there are his aphetic forms of the words ‘appoint’ 
and ‘arise’; each of these forms occurs twice. In addition to his use of ‘here’ 
for the Court, the muddled phraseology of his last over-riding article betrays 
a growing realization of personal power, which is underlined by his egotistic 
use of such phrases as ‘any court of his majesty’s laws’ and ‘depart his 
court’ and the repetitive ‘King’s majesty’. All this breathes genuineness of 
origin. 

He was now just over fifteen. The Journal reveals a degree of intelligence 
above the average, but historians and educationalists do not agree in their 
rating of it. Futile as it is to try to assess the extent to which Edward’s plan 
was actually ‘devised’ by himself, one may perhaps suggest that he showed 
his scheme to Petre, who discussed it with him, when they decided on three 
additional articles; these Edward wrote in much less tidy writing, hurriedly, 
anxious to record them whilst he remembered the points. Petre afterwards 
drew up an official version, ignoring boyish phrases, condensing it into the 
essentials, and re-casting the articles into their logical groups—the week’s 
programme and procedure (1-9), the quorum (10-13), and questions of debate 
(14-17). Each of the supplementary articles fell into one of the three groups. 
There remained the two final standing orders governing matters that were 
‘busy’ (both writers used the now obsolete sense of ‘involving much work’) 
or required urgent attention (Petre used his own favourite ‘depech’, dispatch). 


IR. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, iii. 446; J. A. Froude, History 
of England, v. 101-2. ° 
2C. Read, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth (1955), pp. 79, 475. 
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Any ‘busy’ question was to be referred to a small committee appointed to 
‘rough hew’ it, a curious term reminiscent of that applied in October 1551 
to the commission for the reform of the canon laws, of which eight members 
were first ‘to rough hew’,! or prepare a draft. 


The date, 15 January, on which the scheme was to be brought forward, 
is one when the council met, but there is no mention in its register, well 
known to be an imperfect record. Edward’s last illness began a few weeks 
after he wrote out the articles. It is apparently impossible to ascertain whether 
conciliar business was affected. The unwieldy size of Mary’s council must 
have aggravated the problem of routine work, and their brawling led Paget 
and Petre in February 1554 to devise the plan for an ‘inner council’ of not 
more than six—a plan which met with such hostility that it was only put into 
force indirectly, 


F. G. EMMISON 


APPENDIX 


The left column gives the articles as entered in Edward’s Journal (Brit. Mus., Cott. 
MS. Nero C.x), nos. 17-19 being supplementary. The right column is a transcript 
of S.P. 10/1/15, mis-assigned to February 1546/7 instead of to January 1552/3. The 
articles in Edward’s hand have been rearranged to correspond with Petre’s logical 
grouping. The spelling has been modernized. 


Edward’s version Petre’s version š 
r. His majesty willeth, that all suits, r. Suits petitions and warrants heard 
petitions, and common warrants on Monday to be answered on 
delivered to his privy council, be Saturday. 


considered by them on the Mondays 
in the morning, and answered also 
on the Saturdays at afternoon; and 
that that day, and none others, be 
assigned to that purpose. 


D 


. That in answering of those suits and 2. Suits to be reserved to the Court. 

bills of petition, heed be taken that 
so many of them as pertain to any 
court of his majesty’s laws be as 
much as may be referred to those 
courts where by order they are 
triable; such as cannot be ended 
without them, be with expedition 
determined. 


1Acts of the Privy Council, iii. 382; the earliest quotation in O.E.D. for this 
figurative sense (s.v. ‘Rough-hew’) is 1565. 
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3. 


17. 


co 


Edward’s version 


That in making of those warrants 
for money that pass by them, it be 
foreseen that those warrants be not 
such as may already be despacht 
by warrant dormant, lest by means 
of such warrants, the accompts 
should be uncertain. 


That all warrants for reward above 
40 l. and for his business or affairs 
above 100 l. pass not but under his 
signature. 


That on the Sunday night, the 
secretaries, or one of them, shall 
deliver to his majesty a memorial 
of such things as are to be debated 
by his privy council, and then 
his majesty to point certain of 
them to be debated on several days, 
videlicet, Monday afternoon, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday morning. 

That on Friday at afternoon, they 
shall make a collection of such 
things as have been done the four 
days past; how many of those 
articles they have concluded; how 
many they have debated but not 
ended; and how many the time 
suffered not to peruse; and also the 
principal reasons that moved them 
to conclude on such matters as 
seemeth doubtful. 


. That on Saturday morning they 


shall present this collection to his 
majesty, and know his pleasure upon 
such things as they have concluded, 
and also upon all the private suits. 


. That on Sunday night again, his 


majesty having received of the 
secretaries such new matter as hath 
arisen upon new occasion with such 
matters as his council have left, 
some not determined, and some not 
debated, shall point what matters, 
and on which days shall be deter- 
mined, the next week following. 


Petre’s version 


3. To make no special warrants where 


there be warrants dormant. 


Warrants above xl" by way of 
reward and C for the affairs to 
pass his Majesty’s signature. 


. A memorial to be delivered to his 


Majesty upon Sunday at night by a 
secretary and thereupon the mat- 
ters to be appointed to several days. 


. Upon Friday after noon a collection 


be made of such things as have been 
done the week past, with a note of 
the principal reasons moving to 
conclude any matter. 


. This collection to be presented on 


Saturday morning and his Majesty’s 
pleasure to be known upon things 
concluded, and suits of importance 
to be moved that time. 


. Sunday his Majesty ‘hyring’ 1 by a 


secretary such ‘moe’ matters as be 
arisen will appoint days for the 
consideration of them. 


1 The latest quotation in O.E.D. using this spelling for ‘hear’ is More (1529). 
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Edward’s version 


4. His majesty’s pleasure is, that on 


IO. 


19. 


II. 


I2. 


the Sundays (provided that on 
Sundays they be present at com- 
mon-prayer), they intend the public 
affairs of this realm; they despatch 
answers to letters for the good order 
of the realm, and make full des- 
patches of all things concluded 
the week before. 


. That none of them depart his court 


for longer than two days, without 
there be left here at the least eight 
of the council, and that not without 
giving notice thereof to the king’s 
majesty. 


That they shall make no manner of 
assembly or meeting in council, 
without there be to the number of 
four at the least. 


If there be under 4, and a matter of 
expedition arise, they shall declare 
it to the king’s majesty, and before 
him debate it, but not send answer 
without it require wonderful haste. 


Furthermore, if they be assembled 
to the number of 4, and under the 
number of six, then they shall 
reason and debate things, examine 
all inconveniences and dangers, and 


‘also commodities on each side; 


make those things plain which seem 
diffuse at the first opening; and if 
they agree amongst themselves, 
then at the next full assembly of six 
they shall make a perfect conclusion 
and end with them. 


Also if there rise such matter of 
weight, as it shall please the king’s 
majesty himself to be at the debat- 
ing of, then warning shall be given, 
whereby the more may be at the 
debating of it. 


9. 


Io. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 
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Petre’s version 


Sunday to attend the affairs of the 
realm and answer letters, and to be 
at the common prayer. 


None to depart the Court above two 
days except eight of the Council 
remain and then also to ask licence. 


No assembly of council to be with- 
out the number of 4 at the least. 


If letters do come and fewer then 
4 of the Council present, those that 
be present may open the letters and 
come to his Majesty. 


And being assembled to the num- 
ber of 4 and under 6 they shall con- 
sider and debate things against 
the coming of more without resolu- 
tion. 


When his Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be to ‘hire’ the debating of any 
matter, warning to be given to the 
Council for that purpose. 
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18. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Edward’s version 


That no private suit be inter- 
meddled with the great affairs, but 
heard on the Mondays alone. 


If such matter happen to rise as 
shall require long debating or 
reasoning, or e’re it come to a full 
conclusion or end, then his majesty’s 
council shall not intermeddle other 
causes, nor fall to other matters for 
that day, until they have brought 
it to some end. 


When matters for lack of time be 
only debated, and yet brought to no 
end, then it shall be noted how far, 
and to what point the matter is 
brought, and which have been the 
principal reasons on each side, to 
the intent when the matter is 
treated or spoken of again, it may 
the sooner and easilier come to 
conclusion. 


In matters that be long, tedious, and 
busy, there may be pointed or 
chosen two or three, or more or less, 
as the case shall seem to require, to 
prepare, set forth, and make plain 
those matters, and to bring report 
thereof, whereby the things being 
less cumbrous and diffuse, may the 
easilier be despatcht. 


If upon advertisements, letters, or 
other occasions whatsoever, there 
arise matters of great importance, 
that require haste, his majesty’s 
meaning is not, but that such 
matters be weighed, considered, and 
determined, notwithstanding the 
articles pointed to several days, so 
that nevertheless this order be not 
generally or commonly broken. 
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Petre’s version 


15. No private suit to be moved upon 


the days assigned for matters of 
estate. 


16. If the matter be of long debating 


other causes shall not be enter- 
meddled. 


17. When matters be debated and not 


ended, it shall be noted how far the 
matter is brought, and the argu- 
ments on both sides to be noted. 


18. In busy matters 2 or 3 may be 


appointed to ‘hire’ and rough hew 
the matter as it may be the more 
‚open at the next assembly. 


1g. When any letters or other matters 


of great importance require present 
‘depech’, the same may be con- 
sidered as they come, these orders 
notwithstanding. 
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The Peers’ Right of Protest in the Long Parliament 


CLARENDON wrote that in the Long Parliament before the outbreak of the 
civil war, the opposition minority in the house of lords misused the right of 
protest; that is, developed the peers’ ancient right to register their dissents 
for their own protection into an organ of propaganda, listing their own names 
to make clear who were the opposing lords.t J. E. Thorold Rogers accepted 
Clarendon’s claim,? which seems to be supported further by the fact that of 
the six protests between September 1641 and August 1642 printed by Rogers, 
four were made by opposition lords. 

However, Rogers distinguished two similar practices, the ‘protest’ and the 
‘dissent’, and restricted the term ‘ protest’ to those occasions when the minor- 
ity gave reasons for opposing the decision of the majority. He also con- 
cluded that when dissentients signed above or beside, rather than below the 
protest, they meant to register a dissent without endorsing the reasons given 
by the protestors.‘ It is true that all dissentients did not necessarily have the 
same reasons for dissent, but not long after this period a peer could, and did, 
protest at the same time as did other peers, but giving his own particular 
reason.® Another way of showing dissent without sharing others’ reasons 
would be to do as did many, that is, demand the right of protest before the 
putting of the question, but not make use of it. Rogers’ distinction makes for 
difficulty, for in a number of cases a decision has to be made as to whether 
reasons were or were not given. In the period of the Long Parliament, Rogers 
omitted three protests which I judge to have reasons.” 

More important, it seems certain that those best qualified to judge, that 
is, the actual peers who protested in the 1640’s, made no distinction between 
protest and dissent. On 24 May 1644, at a vote about peace propositions, this 
entry was made in the Journal: 


These Lords following, before the putting of this Question, desired Leave to enter 
their Dissents to this Question; and it was granted accordingly: 


Comes LINCOLNE. Ds. WILLOUGHBY. 
Comes STAMFORD. Ds. HUNSDON. 


In this the word used is ‘ Dissents’, but in the margin is the note: ‘Protest 
concerning them’.® It may be thought that this was an error by the Clerk of 


*Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (Oxford, 1888), i. 543. 

3J. E. T. Rogers, A complete collection of the Protests of the Lords from 1642 to 
1874 (Oxford, 1875), Preface, pp. xv, xviii, xx. No work on this subject has appeared 
in the last eighty years. i N 

3A fifth was not properly a ‘protest’ (i.e. against a vote) being the protest by the 
bishops against the violence of the mob. 

140p. cit., Preface, p. xxi. 

5[(ords) #(ournals), xiii. 666. 

E.g. L.F., viii. 332, 355, 576; L.J., ix. 334-5. 

?L.F., vii. 292, 297; L.F., viii. 2089 

8L. F., vi. 566. 
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the House. However, the right then demanded was on that occasion used, 
and the following entry was made, clearly in the words of the four lords: 


The House being resumed, to put it to the Question, Whether there should be an 
Act prepared, according to the said Seventeenth Article; we whose Names are 
under written did dissent; and having, before the putting of the Question, de- 
manded our Right of Protestation, did accordingly make our Protestation; and we 
do hereby protest our Dissents to that Vote, and do thus enter it as aforesaid: 

T. Lyncolne 

Stanforde 

F. Willughbye 

Jo. Hunsdon.! 


These four lords were well versed in the practice of protesting. Before 
the outbreak of war, when according to both Clarendon and Rogers the 
opposition lords were deliberately exploiting for propaganda the right of 
protest, Lincoln and Hunsdon each took part in three protests (or dissents), 
Willoughby of Parham in five, Stamford in eight.* 

There is thus no reason to differentiate between a protest and a dissent. 
By so doing, Rogers reduced the number of protests made during the Long 
Parliament to eleven. By regarding all registered dissents as protests, I have 
increased the number to 105.3 Some of these were made in groups on the 
same occasions, by the same groups of lords, against a succession of similar 
votest; many were made by a single peer,® and on two occasions no names 
were recorded,® in which cases perhaps no protest can be said properly to 
have been made. In the remaining 103 protests, made on eighty-eight 
separate occasions, the average number of protestors was between five and six. 

My belief that all registered dissents are in fact protests has been confirmed 

` by papers in the hand of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, written some time 
after the Restoration.” Giving the source of his information, the (original) 
journal books ro and rr, Wharton listed four protests on 15 March 1641/2, 


1L.$., vi. 567. 

2L.9., iv. 490, 521, 533, 543, 556, 645. 

5The 105 protests 1641-8 are found in: L.F., iv. 395, 490, 509, 521, 533, 536, 543, 
556, 564, 622, 627, 628, 631, 643, 645, 646, 656, 678, 697, 700; v. 4, 64, 73, 80, 143, 
186, 190, 212, 508; vi. 567, 641, 667, 672, 681; vii. 292, 297; Vill. 17, 33, 143, 147, 
208, 260, 309, 332, 355, 372, 386, 447, 469, 499, 531, 543, 563, 576, 581, 611, 630, 708; 
ix. 57, 70, 162, 202, 207, 239, 247, 255, 270, 272, 289, 293, 296, 304, 309, 322, 3345, 
338, 349, 662; x. 261, 377, 384, 401, 408, 461, 492, 570, 578, 586, 588, 613. 

4E.g., five protests by three lords, 6 July 1642; L.F., v. 186. 

Especially by Lincoln. L.J., vi. 641, 667, 672; viii. 33, 143, 372, 611, 630; ix. 
270; X. 377, 461, 492, 586, 588. 

6L.F., ix. 247; L.F., x. 384. 

7Bodleian MS. Carte 80, fo. 56-60. Probably these were occasioned by the order 
on 8 Dec. 1669 to the Committee of Privileges to examine into the ancient custom 
of entering reasons upon Protestations and Dissents (L. J., xii. 283) ; possibly some were 
notes made in the committee, as they are, like most of Wharton’s committee-notes, 
almost illegible. 
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one on 9 September, and others on 2, 5, 7, 12 and rg March 1641/2.1 Else- 
where he listed most of these, with another on 5 March and three more on 
15 March.? Of them all, Rogers published only two, the one on 9 September 
1641, and one of the seven on 15 March 1641/2. On the latter day, both 
parties had been led to register dissent, the Court lords against putting to the 
vote whether the Attorney-General should be punished, and the opposition 
lords against the leniency shown towards that official. This is clear evidence 
of the existence and of the attitude of a group of moderate peers, not attached 
to either party, and concealed by the self-imposed limitation of Rogers. 
Moreover, concerning 15 March 1641, Rogers wrote of six peers ‘protesting’ 
against the first of five propositions brought up from the Commons, yet 
printed only the protest against the third proposition.® It seems that Rogers 
did not use the word ‘protest’ as carefully as he defined it. ` 

The much greater number of protests which I recognize throws a different 
light on the relative activity of the various ‘ parties’ or groups in the house of 
lords from 1641 to 1648. The opposition peers did not make four out of six 
of the protests between November 1640 and August 1642; instead, they made 
only nine out of thirty-nine. The Court or royalist lords made their first 
` protest not (as implied by Rogers’ list) on 15 March 1641/2, but on 12 
January 1641/2. 

Similarly, Rogers listed only five more protests for the rest of the duration 
of the Long Parliament, the first by the ‘war party’ (opponents of the peace 
party of 1642-3) and the remainder by the ‘ Independents’ (opponents of the 
‘presbyterian’ party). That is, the only protests shown are by the extremer 
groups against measures of the moderates. In fact, forty-eight protests were 
made by peace party or ‘presbyterian’ lords as against only fourteen by ‘war 
party’ or ‘Independent’ peers. + 

Clarendon was not a peer until after the Restoration. His evidence on 
what took place in the house of lords in the early 1640’s is therefore less valu- 
able than that of Wharton, who was in the house from 1640 to 1648, and who 
protested or dissented sixteen times in that period. Wharton apparently 
thought there were ‘about 21’ protests made in the year ‘before the yeare 
1642 when the warre began’ (i.e. by 25 March 1641/2).4 Of these, Wharton 
claimed ‘neere double’ (presumably two-thirds) were ‘by those lords whoe 
were with the King, . . . soe that there is evidence that protestations were soe 
farre from Helping on the Cause of those whoe adhaered to the Parliament 
that the Lords whoe adhaered'to the King thought it more useful, and did 
accordingly make more use of it.’ 

We can therefore conclude that Rogers’ distinction is invalid, and his 
selected list so incomplete as to be dangerously misleading. Moreover, we 


1Ibid., fo. 57 v. *Tbid., fo. 58. 

3Op. cit., p. 12. : 

“MS. Carte 80, fo. 60. I make the number twenty-four, not counting the bishops’ 
protest of 30 Dec. 1641. 

5Ibid. I make the proportion of Royalist or Court protests fifteen out of twenty- 
four. 

P 
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can considerably modify Clarendon’s statement that the opposition used the 
right of protest for propaganda. That statement is true so far as it goes, but 
since it is not the whole truth, it is as misleading as Rogers’ list. The opposi- 
tion were more inclined than were the Court lords to give reasons for their 
protests, probably because high-sounding patriotic reasons would make a 
good newsletter to circulate, perhaps even in print. However, the Court lords 
made the third protest of the Long Parliament, and this only nineteen days 
after the first ‘mass’ protest by twenty-two opposition peers.1 The period 
when protests were mainly by the opposition was from 9 September 1641 to 
1 February 1641/2, less than five months. The period when the Court or 
royalist lords made almost all the protests was from 1 February 1641/2 to 
15 July 1642, that is, five and a half months. The truth about the right of 
protest in the Long Parliament is that any ‘party’, or group, or individual, 
was likely to protest when in a minority. 

Apparently, some time after the Restoration there was an attempt to 
curtail the use of the right of protest, on Clarendon’s contention that the right 
had been misused by the opposition in the early sessions of the Long Parlia- 
ment. The memories of Wharton, and probably of-others, supported by the 
evidence of the journals, proved the contention false, and defeated the attempt. 


G. F. TREVALLYN JONES 


The following transcription of MS. Carte 80, fo. 60, is very imperfect, but I 
do not believe that it can be substantially improved, save by guesswork. Asterisks 
mark abbreviations which have been expanded; in italics are words which are very 
doubtful; a group of dots indicates a-word which I have not attempted to trans- 
scribe; in brackets are words which Wharton deleted. 


I ame informed from a Person cannott bee mistaken who with *great Importunyty 
got “the papers hee had recollected of that affayre, *that *the *said *Lord South- 
ampton entered his protest *against a *Protestation past both howses, and this I 
distinctly remember that hee brought in a paper appoynted to be printed by the 
Howse of Commons &c— i 


ARTEN IL RNAERE protests within one .... yeare that the Parl: sate before *the yeare 
1642 when *the warre began about 21 “protestations and neere double by those 
lords whoe were with *the King namely 13: Such of those 2 printed, and 6 of those 
whoe stopt with *the Parl:, soe that there is evidence that “protestations were soe 
farre from Helping on the Cause of those whoe adhaered to *the *Parliament that 
*the *Lords who adhaered to *the King thought it more useful, and did accordingly 
make more use of it— 


That where any of those bee *protestations, with reasons. Puts it but 9 in all—soe 
that the .... president of a prot: with leave will bee from that Parl: 


The protest: *which it concerns those *Lords *which are now agaynst it to bee 
deliverd from will bee shown before *the yeare 1640. and *the *Protestations, since 


LI. iv. 490, 509. The first opposition prosest was by no more than six lords. 
Ibid., p. 395. 
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that Parl: which what will those *Lords *which .... agaynst a president, but they 
leave this when designs have been upon *the .... — — 


I know nott why *the *Bishops Should bee displeasd *against Prot: eccept for this 
that one Temporall lord Though they had many frends amongst them thayle goe 
pulling them out of *the Howse to all their protesting *against such. 


“Lord of Bristoll tooke for a cleere right 14 to Car: and givs noe president of it 
since the bookes kept. ` 


*Lord S: did sollemly agaynst *protestation of both howses. hee would never have 
` made use of *Protestations had hee nott beene cleere in it. 


A long gappe from 1641 to 1660. Then practised as frequently as ever How could 
this possibly bee if nott delivered from one to another. (by mouth) 


Now in sufferance. suppose if any time if any one Peere. you could not suffere him 
to be put out of it, nor would not .... his (right) title but keepe him in it because 
in possession 

The Committe onely a tempore tho if debate open *with noe report to .... nor any 
*limitation of action of debate, but each Lord to debate as freely as if in *the Howse 


and I ame much mistaken if antiently in such *committees of *the Howse there was 
~ Dott any lord appoynted to the chaire— 


In 1640. and 1641—Ship mony, Starrechamber, High Commission, Forest laws, 
stipulated Knighting, &c— 

They could not have Held upon & carryed on what they did, had they not beene 
very carefull in keeping up *the formes of Parl: 


A Note on the Circulation of the London Press, 1704-1714 


SOME TWENTY YEARS AGO, J. R. Sutherland assembled and published all 
the data then available on the circulation of the London periodical press in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century.! Subsequent writers have, by and 
large, been dependent on these figures.? But, as Sutherland himself pointed 
out, because of the failure to preserve the relevant records in the Stamp 
Office, the evidence available to him was only fragmentary. Thus, it may be 
that the discovery of some further, rather substantial, fragments will be of 
interest to investigators. 


1James R. Sutherland, ‘The circulation of newspapers and literary periodicals, 
1700-30’, The Library, 4th ser., xv., June 1934, 110-24. Cf. also Arthur Aspinall, 
‘Statistical accounts of the London newspapers in the eighteenth century’, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Ixiii. (1948), 201-32, for suggestions of the relative importance of news- 
papers based upon their annual advertisement duty balances due to the Stamp Office. 

®E.g., Laurence Hanson, Government and the Press, 1695-1763 (London, 1936); 
Frederick Seaton Siebert, Freedom of the Press in England, 1476-1776 (Urbana, Ill. 
1952). ° 
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About eight years ago, the duke of Portland ‘deposited’ on indefinite 
loan in the British Museum the papers of Robert Harley, first earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. These included the material calendared by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and much besides. Among the uncalendared 
items were several bound volumes of ‘Miscellaneous MSS.’ dating from 
Harley’s years as secretary of state and as lord treasurer. He, it will be 
remembered, was at the treasury when the newspaper stamp duty was adopted 
in 1712.4 

As lord treasurer and as a politician not unmindful of the power of the 
press, Oxford must naturally have been interested in the yield of the new duty 
and in its effect on newspaper circulation. It is thus not surprising that there 
can be found among his personal papers a series of scattered weekly reports 
on these very subjects covering the two years that elapsed between the effec- 
tive date of the duty (1 August 1712) and his retirement from office.? It is the 
purpose of this note simply to record the contents of these and some similar 
reports without attempting any extensive interpretation. This data will 
probably prove most useful in the history of individual periodicals, but no 
such application will be attempted by this report. 

The figures received by Oxford reported the number of stamps (sheets 
stamped) purchased by the publishers of the various periodicals. As a glance 
at Tables I-III will show, these figures varied radically from week to week. 
It would seem likely that the publishers purchased stamps in quantity when 
they were in cash and thus were often in a position to go for weeks with few 
or no purchases if pressed for funds. Thus, the figures for any given week 
are often relatively meaningless. Only when the surviving reports cover a 
half-dozen or so or more consecutive weeks can we derive any reasonably 
probable meaning from them. In such cases, we can average the purchases 
of several weeks and obtain a reasonable approximation of the number of 
stamps used for an average issue. It is only at this level of probability that our 
figures have any use. 

The first report received by Oxford (Table I) covered the seven weeks 
1 August-16 September 1712 (in six irregular periods). A glance at the table 
would suggest that most publishers obtained a fairly large number of stamps 
during the first week of the new duty and thereafter reduced their purchases 
in varying degrees to let their surplus stock of stamps run down. The 
succeeding reports received by Oxford covered only single scattered weeks. 
Those covering the five consecutive weeks g June to 14 July 1713 have been 
collected on Table IT; the remainder have been relegated to Table III. 

It is always difficult to decide how complete a picture one finds in revenue 
returns. In this case, one might ask how closely do these stamp purchase 
figures approach the actual circulation figures of tbe various journals. How 
much unstamped distribution might there have been ? There is no ready way 


lro Annae c. 18, 8. 113-5 (Statutes of the Realm, ix. 617). 
*Brit. Mus., Portland Deposit, Harley MSS. List 2, Misc. MSS. IX, nos, 83, 


90-107. 
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to evaluate the official figures except to compare them with other contempor- 
ary accounts. In the summer of 1704, a correspondent presented to the 
treasury his estimate of the circulation of the various sections of the London 
press.! A comparison of some of his 1704 estimates with our 1712 figures 
shows: 


1704 1712 

(copies per issue) 
Daily Courant 800 859 
London Gazette 6,000 5,143 
Post-Man 3,800 3,812 
Post-Boy 3,000 3,659 
Flying Post 400 1,350 
Review 400 284 


One normally suspects that revenue figures reflect somewhat less than the 
full truth. These, though, suggest that the actual circulation of the rising 
press, was, even after the adoption of the duty, greater than the well-informed 
estimate of eight years before. In the 1712 figures, only the Gazette and the 
Review fall below the 1704 estimates. The Gazette, of course, was read 
primarily for foreign news and could not be expected to sell as many copies 
in a relatively quiet year as it did in the season of Blenheim. The decline 
in the circulation of the Review is more suggestive. It would seem that the 
commonly accepted view that Defoe abandoned the Review only to free him- 
self for the Mercator may have to be amended; it may well be that the declin- 
ing circulation of the Review made it no longer worth his time or that of his 
official patrons.? 

Sutherland has published other figures for the circulation of the Gazette 
about this time. For example, for no. 4,698 of 1 June 1710, 8,500 copies were 
printed of which 2,031 were left unsold and 1,087 given away, leaving 5,382 
sold. During succeeding weeks, Sutherland reports a paid circulation varying 
from 5,287 to 5,488 copies per issue. These figures, of course, are much 
closer to the 5,143 of 1712 than is the 6,000 guessed by the 1704 Treasury 
informant. 

For the circulation of the London Gazette, however, there are much fuller 
accounts available in the Harley papers than those reported by Sutherland. 
As secretary of state (1704-08) Harley received regular accounts of the sales 
of the Gazette, for whose editorial contents he was officially responsible and 
in whose profits he had an official share.4 The accounts discovered cover 
every issue from no. 4,176 (19 November 1705) to no. 4,227 (16 May 1706) 
and, after a six month gap, continue from no. 4,281 (18 November 1706) to 
no. 4,363 (x September 1707). For each issue, the data reported included 


Public Record Office T. 1/129/4 fos. 147-8. Cf. Sutherland, loc. cit., pp. 111-13. 

3Many like Sutherland (loc. cit., p. 116) have assumed the Review had a much 
larger circulation. 

Sutherland, loc. cit., p. 114, citing P.R.O., S.P.D. 44/12/89. 

4B.M. Loan 29/162, Harley Miscel. Folder 60. 
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the number of copies printed (generally c. 11,000), the number given away 
(always 950), the number unsold (generally 2,000-2,500), the number sold 
(c. 7,000-9,000), the produce of the sale (c. £15 to £18), the publishing costs 
(c. £9), the ‘rests’ or nominal printing profits before editorial charges (£6 to 
£8) plus the income from advertisements (£5 to £8). Extracts from these 
extensive accounts are given in Tables IV and V. They reveal a circulation 
for the Gazette in 1705-07 rather above the 6,000 estimate of 1704 but show- 
ing some signs of decline towards the 5,287-5,488 of 1710 and the 5,143 of 
1712. This decline from the war-time circulation peaks fits into the overall 
trend noted by Sutherland that was to carry its circulation below 2,000 by 
1720.1 

In addition to the general issue-by-issue accounts of the Gazette, Harley 
received quarterly financial summaries. That for the quarter 15 November 
1705—14 February 1705/6 showed a total from ‘rests’ and advertisements of 
£351 5s. 7d. From this £43 gs. 6d. was deducted for editorial costs, etc. 
Messrs. Tucker, Addison, Warre and Lewis, the four under-secretaries, 
shared £12 10s., while Lewis and Charles Delafay, more particularly respon- 
sible for the contents, received {13 and £15 respectively. Distribution costs 
of the free copies came to £2 19s. 6d. These charges reduced the net profits 
for the quarter to £307 16s. ıd., of which Harley’s moiety was £153 18s. od. 
The other secretary received the other half. In the next quarter, however, 
Harley made further deductions from his moiety for other members of his 
staff who were not covered by the arrangement with the printer: Edgar (£15), 
Pauncefort (£12 10s.), Mann (£12 10s.), Greg (£4 3s. 4d.), Thomas £4 35. 4d.), 
Shorter (£5 4s. od.) and even £2 for the ‘ office cleaner ’ reducing his personal 
share for that quarter from £162 os. 1d. to £106 gs. 5d. At that, it must still 
have been considered a most honourable addition to the secretary’s perquisites 
—an addition much greater than that received by secretaries of state later in 
the century.? 

Despite their own intrinsic interest, however, the Gazette accounts in the 
Harley papers provide only a limited confirmation to the general circulation 
accounts revealed by the stamp duty. Whether its declining circulation was 
due to the stamp duty, or to a more fundamental loss of public interest, 
figures for the official Gazette are intrinsically more reliable than those of 
private publications. Argument from such analogy thus can extend only a 
very limited corroboration to the Stamp Office figures for other publications. 

Nevertheless, unverifiable though they may be in detail, the Stamp Office 
figures are not without their rather obvious lessons. The first impressions 
one draws from an internal examination of Tables I-III is that of a general 
decline in the overall circulation of the press in the months following the 
adoption of the new duty. In the first seven weeks of the tax (Table 1), the 
average weekly issue of stamps was about 67,441; in the five weeks in mid- 
1713 covered by Table II, the weekly average was only about 39,341; the 

1Sutherland, loc. cit., p. 114. 

2Cf. Mark A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782 (Oxford, 1932), 
p. 148. 
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remaining weeks covered in Table III are too scattered to be averaged mean- 
ingfully, though it is interesting to note that in the six reported weeks falling 
between 8 September and 24 November 1713, the weekly average is 42,135. 
It would thus seem that the conventional view of the decline of the tax-paying 
section of the press can be substantiated. On the other hand, the treasury 
informant of 1704 had reported a weekly press circulation of only 43,800. If 
his figures are accepted, then the drop after the adoption of the new duty is 
simply a return to the 1704 level or a loss of the gains in readership made by 
_ this section of the press between 1704 and 1712. 

The most marked gains in circulation between 1704 and 1712 had been 
made by the thrice weekly Post-Boy, Flying Post, etc., but they suffered with 
the dailies in the 1712-13 decline, dropping far below their 1704 levels by 
mid-1713. The only periodicals which do not show a decline between Table I 
(1712) and Table II (1713) are the two weeklies, the Examiner and the Weekly 
Packet. It has been generally assumed that the new duty diverted circulation 
to the larger six-page weeklies which virtually escaped the duty through a 
quirk in the law. It would seem, though, that this trend towards the untaxed 
larger weeklies affected the smaller duty-paying weeklies as well. The 
greatest of all the weeklies, of course, had been the Spectator. Its weekly 
circulation of 11,429 in 1712 towered above that of the rest of the London 
press. Its demise, however, cannot be ascribed to the new duty. 

There are several problems presented by the annexed tables. For example, 
Cranfield suggests that the last issue of the Bristol Post-Boy was published 
on or about 31 May 1712, while the first issue of Sam Farley’s Bristol Post- 
Man did not come out till February 1713.1 Yet our tables show that 1,008 
stamps were purchased for a ‘ Bristol Post’ during 8-18 August 1712 and again 
during 11-16 September. Several possible explanations suggest themselves. 
These same tables also imply a longer life to the Night-Post and Dawks’s 
Newsletter than that reported by Crane and Kaye. Comparable points 
worthy of investigation will undoubtedly be found in these tables by students 
of individual periodicals. 

J. M. Price 


1G, A. Cranfield, A Hand-list of English Provincial Newspapers and Periodicals, 
7700-60 (Cambridge Bibliographical Society, Monograph no. 2, Cambridge, 
1952), pP. 2-3. 

®R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, A Census of British Newspapers and Pericdicals, 
1620-1800 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1927), pp. 127, 158. 
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TABLE V 
LONDON GAZETTE, MONTHLY AVERAGE SALE PER Issug, 1705-1707" 

1705 1706 1707 
January = 7,400 ` 7,288 
February = 7,569 7,301 
March m 7,623 i 7,259 
April = 8,495 7,372 
May = 9,034 6,976 
June u = 7,324 
July = = 7,453 
August — — 7,838 
September — — — 
October — — _ 
November 8,560 7,923 — 
December 8,043 7,543 = 


Anglo-French Negotiations, 1907: 
a memorandum by Sir Alfred Milner 


IN APRIL 1907, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was in Paris, and on the 
gth, had a highly confidential talk with Clemenceau concerning the common 
threat of German militarism. Whatever transpired at that interview greatly 
disturbed Clemenceau, especially as it coincided with negotiations for a 
triplice with England and Spain ‘to attach Spain more firmly to England and 
France; to prevent her from seeking other alliances, and to strengthen her in 
refusing inconvenient foreign demands for concessions within Spanish 
territory’.2 As might be expected, the French government was eager for a 
definite alliance to be concluded but the British government was hampered 
by having to inform parliament,? and the possibility of awkward questions, 
particularly over Gibraltar, being asked. Accordingly, Grey preferred that 
notes be passed, thus avoiding the questions, and effecting much the same 
policy. The position was reluctantly accepted by the French government. 
Sir F. Bertie, the ambassador in Paris, approached Clemenceau (president du 
conseil) and Pichon (foreign minister)* on April 7, and on April 11, Clemen- 
ceau (the latter being out of Paris) agreed to the wording of the notes,° which 
were passed formally on 16 May. . Í 

During the negotiations, the French fear of Germany is transparent. So 
it is not surprising that at that second interview (11th) Clemenceau should 
raise the subject of his talk with Campbell-Bannerman on the gth.® Both the 
French? and the British Documents® dealing with the Bannerman. interview 
agree on the date and that it concerned possible Anglo-French co-operation 

'1B.M. Loan 29/162, Harley Miscel. Folder 60 i 

2British Documents on the Origin of the War, vii. 9. 3Tbid., no. 23, p. 21. 

ATbid., no. 24, p. 22. STbid., no. 28, p. 25. $B.D., vi., no. 9, p. 22. 

?Documents Diplomatiques Français, ser. 2, x. no. 472, pp. 767-8. 

8B.D., vi. 23—7, nos. 9-14. 
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against Germany. Both are borne out by a quite detailed corroborative 
account to be found in the Milner Papers, and reproduced below. All agree 
that Clemenceau was perturbed by what had been said. I do not suggest that 
this mysterious interview encouraged Clemenceau to accept the more readily 
the principle of an interchange of notes instead of a formal alliance, but it 
may well have influenced him to bring the negotiations to a speedy conclusion 
in order to have at least some form of agreement. But the accounts of the 
interview do throw into relief the respective attitudes of Clemenceau and 
Campbell-Bannerman to the ‘German menace’. 

The French Documents contain only one dealing with the meeting, which 
_ hints that Clemenceau may have mistaken Campbell-Bannerman’s meaning 
and intention. A footnote explains, ‘Ni les series de dépéches, ni les dossiers 
réservés, ni les registres de télégrammes ne paraissent fournir d’autres 
renseignements sur la conversation’. The British series is more helpful and 
contains six relevant entries: it is clear that the Foreign Office took the whole 
thing very seriously indeed. The Milner document is in the form of a memo- 
randum which he himself wrote and dated ro April 1907. Milner was in Paris 
and happened to dine with Clemenceau that night. Notwithstanding the 
confidential nature of the interview, it appears the latter gave Milner. a full, 
if somewhat garbled, account of what took place. It shows clearly Clemen- 
ceau’s exasperation with the British government, and must have been, for 
Milner, only too welcome grist to the mill, both for his distrust of the Liberal 
government’s policy of economy on the armed forces, and as ready material, 
if of a confidential nature, for the National Service League. I cannot comment 
on the propriety of a minister informing, presumably in a public dining room, 
a civilian known to have sympathies with the Opposition, of what was said at 
so confidential a meeting. So far as Milner himself is concerned, it is only 
necessary to add that in all probability he was not informed of the explanation 
that Clemenceau subsequently accepted as satisfactory,! and so no doubt 
maintained an over-stated view of Campbell-Bannerman’s position, and 
probably of that of the Liberal government also. 

A comparison of the various documents will give a fuller and more 
balanced account of what transpired at the meeting, which was probably 
secret, judging from the British Documents, though only Milner refers to it 
as specifically so. All are agreed that Bannerman thoroughly understood the 
German menace. The British and French Documents confirm that naval 
support was assured in the event of German aggression, though Milner makes 
no mention of the navy—which may well not have been mentioned at the 
dinner. All agree, again, on the prime minister’s insistence that British 
public opinion would not readily accept the use of British troops on the con- 
tinent. Only Milner, as might be expected, speaks of the guarantees of the 
Entente Cordiale being ‘taken back’. Bertie’s account suggests that Clemen- 
ceau had not raised the question of the use of British troops, but that Camp- 
bell-Bannerman ‘m/’a jeté ga en pleine figure’, and this is supported by the 
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French source, the prime minister ‘lui a dit’. Milner reports that Clemenceau 
claimed to have raised the question himself. Understandably, perhaps, 
Clemenceau made no specific mention to Milner of the military communica- 
tions at the time of the Moroccan crisis, and of whether Bannerman was 
aware of them, which is treated as important by the diplomatic sources, 
demonstrating that Bannerman was thoroughly aware of them.’ On the other 
hand, there is no mention in the official sources of Bannerman’s prevarication 
when asked directly what he would do if Germany invaded the Netherlands. 
However, Bertie does mention that Clemenceau spoke of German influence in 
Denmark and the danger of its extending to Holland; but there is no sugges- 
tion that anything had been said about the certainty of Germany marching 
through the Netherlands. In Milner’s account one automatically thinks of 
Belgium, but Bertie makes no mention of that country in this connexion.? 

It will be seen that the one French document supports the British sources, 
and that Milner was‘given pretty much the same account. Still the impression 
one gets from the British Documents is that at the time, Clemenceau was 
certainly afraid that the British government was not prepared to put troops 
on the continent at all. This was the essence of the ‘petit malentendu’ that 
Grey and Bertie so quickly corrected : it ‘was, I suppose, intended as a douche 
to cool any martial ardour that (Clemenceau) might feel in reliance on military 
support from us’. However, it is significant that Clemenceau denied, in direct 
contradiction to what he had said to Milner, that he had attributed to the 
prime minister, ‘a statement to the effect that under no circumstances would 
British troops be employed on the continent of Europe’,® despite what he 
appears to have said to Milner and despite the general tone of the notes 
passed between Grey and Bertie. The British Documents illustrate how this 
misconception was righted. The Milner document suggests how strong this 
misunderstanding of the prime minister’s words and intentions was, imme- 
diately after the interview. 

R. B. Jones 


Milner Papers (New College, Oxford), xliii. ‘The Great Betrayal’, ñ. 36. (The 

document bears the note in ink ‘re-read 1931, V.M.’) 

April roth, 1907. 

I am just back from seeing a play with Monsieur Clemenceau—‘ Le Ruisseau’— 
we dined together at the Café Anglais. I saw that he was preoccupied and he soon 
told me the reason. We had talked on Friday about the present English Govt. and 
he had, on that day, evidently thought that I took an over-despondent view of their 
patriotism and capabilities. This evening he said, ‘Vous aviez joliment raison dans 
tout ce que vous avez dit du Gouvernement Anglais.’ He then told me that he had 
yesterday met Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the British Embassy in great 
secrecy, that Bannerman had asked for the interview and had insisted on the 
° IBD., vi. 23-7, no. ro, pp. 23-4. l 
2But see Grey to Bertie, B.D. vi. no. 14, p. 27. ` 
STbid., no. 13, p. 25. 
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secrecy. Bertie was not present. Clemenceau was moved, very much moved and 
perturbed because Bannerman then and there took back all the guarantees of the 
Entente Cordiale— quel pére imbecile, quel idiot,’ he said. For he said that Ban- 
nerman thoroughly understood the German menace, knew the ambitions of the 
German Government and relied for his defence of the English people being against 
war, ‘the sentiment of the nation is against breaking the peace’, etc. Clemenceau 
said, ‘Je ne visage la chose du rien maniére opposée à la vôtre, je trouve que si il y a 
[sic] un danger, il faut tacher de preparer la défence.’ ‘Cet idiot’ held up his hands 
and said, ‘but surely you would never defend conscription.’ ‘Certainly I do,’ was 
the answer, ‘and I think every man owes to his country the duty of defending it.’ 
He added, ‘I am totally opposed to you. We both recognize a great danger and 
you are busily employed in cutting down your defences. For you are reducing 
your army and weakening your navy.’ ‘Ah,’ said Bannerman ‘but that is economy!’ 
‘Pardon,’ said Clemenceau, ‘je pourrais économiser le prix de mes chaussettes à 
sortir, et attraper une fluxion de poitrine, mais ce ne serait pas une économie’— 
“Yes, but... .’ said Bannerman, ‘You see we have really made the army more 
efficient.’ “Vous n’allez pas dire cela à moi, said C., “parce que ce n’est pas la peine. 
Je ne suis pas un de vos electeurs.! Je sais qu’on ne rend pas une armée forte en la 
reduisant de 40,000 hommes.’ He then said that he thought the English ought to 
have some kind of (national?) military service, at which Bannerman nearly fainted 
and said that the English would rely upon volunteers. ‘Have you got the arms for 
them or the ammunition?’ was a question he shuffled over. 

“It comes to this,’ said Clemenceau, ‘in the event of your supporting us against 
Germany, are you ready to abide by the plans agreed upon between our war office 
and to land 110,000 men in the west while Italy marches with us in the south ?’ 
Then came the crowning touch of the interview. ‘The sentiment of the English 
people would be totally averse to any troops being landed by England on the Con- 
tinent under any circumstances.’ Clemenceau looks upon this as undoing the whole 
result of the Entente Cordiale and says that if that represents the final mind of the 
British Government, he has done with us. He (Clemenceau)? spoke about the 
Netherlands and the certainty they were all in that Germany would now march 
in that direction, he asked Bannerman what he would be prepared to do. Bannerman 
was not prepared to say; ‘he hoped and trusted that the peaceful sentiments of the 
European peoples,’ etc. 

All this was yesterday. Clemenceau has not yet told F allieres, who is away, but 
he will tell him Friday. He is knocked over by this combination of wash and 
imbecility. ‘That’s the Liberal Party,’ I observed. He thinks Grey well meaning, 
but very weak and says (he spent all day today at the Foreign Office reading up 
papers) that Grey has greatly weakened lately and has knocked all the stuffing out 
of a very desirable triplice between England, France and Spain. He (Clemenceau) 
has asked me to telegraph for Leo to come over at once so as to hear the whole story 
and to go to Grey with it. I have written out an urgent telegram and hope that it 
will produce him. 


The document is written on writing paper of the Imperial Hotel, Champs 
Elysées, Paris, and ends here, leaving a small space and a whole blank side, hence 
this must be the end of the memo. It is in Milner’s own handwriting, and is dated 
as shown. ° 


1This sentence ig added in brackets above the line. 
*The name is added in brackets above the line. 


Historical News 


THE Tuirty-First Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held 
at the University of London on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, ro, rr and 
12 July 1958. Owing to building work at the Institute of Historical Research, 
all the papers were read either in the Beveridge Hall of the Senate House 
or in the Masaryk Hall at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies. 
Sir John Neale presided over the opening session, which was addressed by 
Dr. Louis B. Wright on ‘The British tradition in America in retrospect’. 
The other General Meeting was also addressed on an American theme, ‘The 
creation of a usable past’, by Professor H. 5. Commager. The various sec- 
tions of the conference heard papers on the following subjects: ‘Danegeld, 
and taxation in general, in the eleventh century’, by Mr. D. J. V. Fisher; 
‘Italian loans to Edward I and the emergency of 1294-8’, by Dr. E. B. Fryde; 
‘The Anglo-French war of Saint-Sardos, 1323-5’, by Dr. P. T. Chaplais; 
‘The origins of protestantism in the diocese of York’, by Professor A. G. 
Dickens; ‘Olivares and the disintegration of Spain, 1621-40’, by Dr. J. H. 
Elliott; ‘Enlightened despotism in Spain and Spanish America’, by Dr. J. 
Lynch; ‘The commercial factor in the planting colonies, 1696-1765’, by 
Professor A. C. Land; ‘Anglo-American trade before the Revolution’, by 
Mr. W. E. Minchinton; ‘Aspects of North Atlantic trade, 1815-60’, by 
Mr. J. Potter, and ‘The feudal origins of late nineteenth-century political 
leadership in Japan’, by Professor W. G. Beasley. 

The conference began with a reception and tea in the Macmillan Hall of 
the Senate House, where Professor H. H. Bellot received members on behalf 
of the Vice-Chancellor. As usual the Committee of the Institute entertained 
members of the conference to tea on Friday afternoon and there was the 
customary dinner at the Connaught Rooms that evening. After the con- 
cluding luncheon in the University refectory on Saturday, members of the 
conference attended the annual garden party of the Royal Historical Society 
arranged for that afternoon. A regular feature of these conferences now is the 
exhibition of historical works published in the United Kingdom during the 
previous twelve months. Over a thousand items were displayed, indicating 
that the printing of historical works in Britain has never been so extensive. 
At the business meeting of the conference it was decided to hold a brief 
conference again in the summer of 1959, the dates fixed being 9 to rr July. 
Those not on the mailing list who wish to attend are asked to obtain par: . 
ticulars from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. 


* * * ae # + 
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Under the auspices of the British and Soviet National Committees of the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, a small Anglo-Soviet Con- 
ference met in London during the week 15-20 September 1958. Meetings 
were held at the Institute of Historical Research and the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies, where pairs of papers were read by British and 
Russian scholars on the following broad subjects: ‘Recent Soviet work in 
archaeology’ (Professor A., V. Artsikhovsky) and ‘Recent British work in 
archaeology’ (Professor Stuart Piggott); “The origins of christianity in 
Russia’ (Professor M. N. Tikhomirov) and ‘The place of the church in early 
England’ (Professor R. R. Darlington); ‘The nature of feudalism in early 
Russia’ (Professor B. A. Rybakov) and ‘The nature of feudalism in medieval 
England’ (Professor Helen M. Cam); ‘English social history in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries’ (Professor V. M. Lavrovsky) and ‘English social 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ (Professor F. J. F isher) ; 
‘Russian and British policy towards the unification of* Germany, 1848-71 
(Professor V. M. Khvostov and Dr. A. S. Chernjaev) and ‘Russian and British 
policy towards the unification of Germany, 1848-71 (Dr. W. E. Mosse); 
‘Sources, methods and plans for the writing of the history of the Second 
World War (Dr. V. G. Troukhanovsky) and ‘Methods and sources for writing 
the military history of the Second World War’ (Professor Sir Charles Webster 
and Dr. A. N. Frankland). Professor Tikhomirov was unable to attend owing 
to illness, but his paper was read for him. Dr. Chernjaev was also absent. In 
addition to the other paper readers, Professor A. Guber, who led the Soviet 
delegation, and Professor E. A. Kosminsky, were present. Hotel and transport 
arrangements were made by the Soviet Relations Committee of the British 
Council, who also gave a reception for the Soviet party. The Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London entertained them with other guests to dinner, 
and on a day’s excursion to Oxford they visited the Bodleian Library and 
several colleges, and were entertained to luncheon at All Souls College by 
Professor E. F. Jacob, chairman of the British National Committee. Recep- 
tions were also given by the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the 
Soviet Embassy. On the final night of the conference there was a dinner at 
Chatham House given jointly by the Institute of Historical Research and the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies. All the participants agreed 
that the valuable personal contacts made and the historical views exchanged 
fully justified the holding of this very successful and enjoyable conference. 


* + * * + * 


A small committee of Scottish scholars is undertaking the collection 
of charters, writs and letters issued by Scottish kings, with a view to their 
publication under the title Regesta Regum Scottorum. Information is being 
- gathered about all Scottish royal documents from the accession of Malcolm IV 
(1153) to the return of James I from England (1424). As a necessary pre- 
liminary to publication, photographic copies of all original manuscripts will 
also be made. A ‘hand-list of the Acts of William the Lion’ has already been 
compiled by G. W. S. Barrow and W. W. Scott and this has been duplicated 
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from typescript. The committee hope to have the co-operation of scholars, 
archivists and owners of documents, and they will be glad to receive informa- 
tion about any material coming within. the scope of the Regesta. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Professor W. Croft Dickinson, Department 
of Scottish History, University of Edinburgh, Old College, Edinburgh, 8. 


+ * * + + * 


The British Association for American Studies has begun to publish the 
results of its activities during the first three years of its existence. Dr. B. R. 
Crick has issued in the September number of the Journal of Documentation 
a ‘Survey of library resources in the United Kingdom for the teaching of 
American history and literature in the universities’. He has also prepared 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Anne Daltrop a list of American newspapers 
held by libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. This will be issued as a supple- 
ment to the Bulletin of the Association. It is also announced that a Guide to 
Manuscripts relating to America in Great Britain and Ireland will be published 
for the Association by the Oxford University Press in 1959. In Bulletin, no. 7 
(August 1958), attention is drawn to the first large-scale conference to be 
held by the Association, which will meet at University College, Oxford, . 
immediately after Easter, 1959. Forms of application and other particulars 
may be obtained from Professor H. C. Allen, University College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


+ + + * + * 


Dr. Henry William Meikle, who died on 23 May 1958 at the age of 78, 
was the first Secretary and Librarian of the Institute of Historical Research 
from May 1923 to July 1927. He left to become Keeper of Manuscripts at 
the National Library of Scotland, where four years later he was appointed 
Librarian. He also became H.M. Historiographer in Scotland in 1940, a title 
which he continued to hold after his retirement in 1946. Many other honours 
were conferred on him for his scholarly work and administrative ability, none 
more highly prized than his admission as a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur 
on the occasion of the Scottish Exhibition in Paris in 1953. One of his 
earliest and best books was on Scotland and the French Revolution (1912), a 
subject to which he returned in his later years. He did significant work on 
the seventeenth century in editing the Correspondence of the Scots com- 
missioners in London, 1644-6, for the Roxburghe Club (1917), and The Diary 
of Sir William Drummond of Hawthornden (1941). In 1947 he published a 
collection of studies entitled Some aspects of later Seventeenth-century Scot- 
land. During his visits to London he never failed to call at the Institute, 
in whose early development he most actively participated and whose sub- 
sequent growth he watched with continuing interest. A patriotic Scot, whose 
historical sense and general good-nature preserved him from perfervid 
nationalism, he had numerous friends on both sides of the Border, both 
sides of the Channel and both sides of the Atlantic. 
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232. The Monasteries and the medieval development of north-east Yorkshire. 
By B. Wartes, M.A. - 


PERHAPS NO COMPARABLE AREA of England was as intensively settled by great 
monastic houses as the north-east. It included monasteries which represented 
most Orders. Whitby Abbey as the second most important Benedictine house in 
Yorkshire, still retained much of the prestige of the older Saxon foundation of St. 
Hilda; Guisborough, Newburgh and Bridlington Priory, together with Kirkham 
Abbey, were, even at the Dissolution, foremost among Augustinian houses in 
England; Rievaulx and Byland, in numbers, wealth and influence were among the 
leading Cistercian monasteries. Malton Priory too, was one of the wealthiest of the 
Gilbertine houses in the country. But besides such major houses there were a 
- number of smaller priories and abbeys which provided a background and a contrast. 

Despite this little effort has been made to trace out the contribution of the 
monasteries to the evolution of the area in terms of settlement, land use and 
economy. 

‘The main aims of the thesis are these: to set the scene for the monastic entry into 
the north-east during the twelfth century; to describe the distribution, growth and 
character of their settlements; to examine the regional distribution of prosperity, 
and within that the lay and monastic agricultural and industrial activities; and then 
to follow economic developments such as the growth and character of ports, 
markets and trade; finally to assess the monastic contribution to the evolution of 
the north-east as a whole. Above all the area is the pivot of this study. 

The landscape portrayed by the Domesday Survey offered a great opportunity 
for settlement, especially by the monasteries. Large areas still remained unre- 
claimed: parts of the land which had been recovered and tilled before 1069 had 
reverted to waste through the depopulation of the district resulting from the devas- 
tations of the Conqueror. The moors themselves were not settled and scarcely used; 
a large part of the Vale of Pickering was marshland, often at best providing occasional 
pasturage; extensive areas of woodland yet remained to be cleared, especially along 
the clayland of the coast and in the Vale of York. The opportunity for an expansion 
and reconstruction of settlement was almost unlimited. Even by 1086 much of the 
settled area had not recovered from the devastation of 1069. The way was open for 
a new area in settlement, and it is one of the most significant facts in history that the 
rise of the new orders of monasticism should follow so closely upon the devastation 
of Yorkshire. For it was no more than fifty years later that the Augustinians estab- 
lished themselves at Guisborough. 

Undeniably the monasteries were to the forefront in the resettlement of the 
area. ‘The coincidence between places waste in 1086 and later monastic granges is 
so notable that it seems such sites were just what the monks wanted. A benefactor 
would be more willing to part with the waste lands he owned if he had not the 
resources to utilize them himself. For their part, the monasteries, especially the 
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Cistercian, welcomed donations which they could use, unimpeded by feudal restric- 
tions, where a completely fresh start was possible. Many instances occur of whole 
vills, wholly or partially waste in 1086, becoming monastic granges. This hap- 
pened at Griff, Stilton, Deepdale and Loftmarshes, for example. Elsewhere granges 
were established alongside restored vills. How much of this restoration was 
brought about by the monasteries will, perhaps, never be known. It is certain, 
however, that the large extent of waste in the north-east must have been the most 
important single factor determining the site and proliferation of lay donations to 
the monasteries. Looking at the area as a whole it is plain that monastic lands and 
granges were most highly concentrated in just those areas which had a large amount 
of waste in 1086. Thus Guisborough priory’s lands were concentrated in Cleveland 
and the coastal plateau and Whitby Abbey’s lands also along the coast. 

A more subtle influence on monastic settlement was the relative importance of 
one region to another within the north-east. The Domesday maps [included in the 
thesis] show that even in 1086 a regional hierarchy was evident. The predominance 
of the Vale of Pickering was well marked—it was the most closely settled; potenti- 
ally and actually the wealthiest region, which had recovered more rapidly from the 
devastation than any other. Later developments emphasized the already apparent 
regional patterns of 1086. 

The monastic grange was a very well developed unit in the north-east. Its role 
as an active exploiter of its region is emphasized. But so too is its varying function— 
as arable farm, pastoral, industrial or administrative unit. The size, structure and 
staffing of the granges emphasized and reflected such various functions. Though 
important differences between the granges of the monastic orders did exist there 
seemed to be a basic similarity in the function and organization of all granges in the 
north-east. - 

'The greatest concentration of granges was in already settled areas such as the 
Vale of Pickering and Cleveland. Though geographical conditions, for example 
soils, routes and so on were undoubtedly important in selection of grange sites 
(especially in unsettled districts like Pickering marshes, Bilsdale and Glaisdale) 
other factors appear more vitally significant. These were the site and size of the 
original donation; possession of church and/or tithes (even to the Cistercians); the 
opportunity for consolidation of lands.- Coincidence of all three factors was very 
favourable to the foundation of a grange in a particular place. Consolidation of 
lands can be seen most clearly in operation on certain Guisborough estates (Minis- 
ters Accounts at the Dissolution are very valuable in tracing this). It was usually 
a definite and planned process, often slow but occasionally executed with rapidity, 
as at Malton Priory between 1244-57. The degree of consolidation of lands emerges 
as a principal factor in the establishment and growth of a monastic grange. The 
contribution of the grange to the settlement of the north-east becomes evident from 
the comparison of maps showing settlement in 1086 and 1301. This indicates the 
considerable extension of the settled areas and the movement into the moorlands 
especially by means of the dales (e.g. Eskdale and Bilsdale). ‘The monastic grange 
was the precursor of settlement in such regions. 

The use of several medieval assessments gives a good indication of the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the north-east. Those used were the Taxation of Pope Nicholas 
(1292), the Reassessment of the North (1318), Nonarum Inquisitiones (1342). ‘These 
are compared to the evidence derived from the Domesday Survey, the Lay Subsidy 
of 1301 and the Valor Ecclesiasticus (1535). The result is that a distinctive theme 
emerges from the distribution of prosperity at various times by which the Vale of 
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York, Cleveland, and Pickering always appear ahead of the coastal plateau, the 
moors and other regions. 

But what was the farming activity practised in each region? Was arable or 
pastoral ‘more important? Was there regional specialization? What was the 
Monastic contribution? This calls for examination of each region in greater detail. 
From such examination many things emerge—the importance of the Wolds as sheep 
country; the predominance of barley as the crop here; the intensity of arable culti- 
vation, both monastic and lay, along the margins of the Vale of Pickering; the 
peculiar character of dales agriculture; the significance of the Low Moors as an 
area of large arable farms, and so on. The wolds, the moors, the coastal plateau and 
the strip parishes of the Vales of Pickering and York emerge as the main areas of 
sheep farming. The evidence of monastic chartularies can be compared to a useful 
series of Ministers Accounts illustrating the scale and organization of sheep farming 
on the duchy of Lancaster estate of Pickering. 

The industrial activity of monks and laymen was mainly confined to iron work- 
ing and salt making. Both activities acquired great importance, especially in the 
thirteenth century. The areas of iron working were in the moorland dales (especially 
Eskdale) and along the coast. Rievaulx and Guisborough were most prominent in 
this exploitation: the fomer in Bilsdale (cf. West Riding workings), and the latter 
in Glaisdale and Eskdale). The organization of the industry is clearest at Glaisdale 
where the canons made certain of obtaining the monopoly of ore extraction, right 
of way, charcoal supply, river sites, and so on. This often involved considerable 
litigation such as that between Peter de Brus and the canons. Lay iron working was 
especially important in Danby forest, controlled by.an official known as the 
archiferrarius. 

The exploitation of iron and salt by monks and laymen emphasized the process 
of colonization in the north-east. Since smelting involved tree felling, it follows 
that a great deal of clearance occurred which was the forerunner of more extended 
settlement. This is most striking in Eskdale. Here the number of villages at the 
time of Domesday was small and confined to the valley floor. As a result of monastic 
iron working at Glaisdale, Danby, Westerdale and Commondale the line of settle- 
ment extended and colonization of the higher land south of Eskdale took place. It 
was significant that the.monastic smelters should also become cattle farmers in the 
same areas. This provided even greater incentive to make permanent settlements. 

Expansion into the moorlands found its parallel in exactly opposite locations— 
the tidal flats of Teesmouth. For here, the participation of monks and laymen in 
salt making led to reclamation of land. The activities of Guisborough priory are 
clearest in the salt industry of Teesmouth, but several other houses showed par- 
ticular interest in the area. 

The character of the ports and their trade emphasized the important position 
of the north-east, which the industrial activity suggested. In the coastal trade the 
influence of the Scotch wars and the London-Newcastle coal trade, among other 
things, contributed to the development of Whitby and Scarborough, especially 
in the fourteenth century. Their hinterlands were widespread: Scarborough, for 
instance, exported much of the corn produced on the Wolds. Yarm, although a 
declining inland port still had an extensive hinterland including much of the Vale 
of York, in the fourteenth century. 

Customs and Quayage Accounts for the fourteenth century indicate the char- 
acter and importance of foreign trade on this coast. Flemish merchants predomin- 
ated, French, Norwegian, Danish and German appear to be less numerous. Their 
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interests lay further south in Hull and Ravenser. Such merchants were usually 
organized into companies; in contrast the foreign trade of Whitby and Scarborough 
was mainly conducted by individual merchants. The Accounts show that foreign 
merchants visited the coast in the summer months and hardly at all during the 
winter—indicating the importance of the north-east herring fishery as a principal 
attraction. Whitby’s trade was more specialized in the herring fishery than Scar- 
borough. The exports of the latter were more varied, corn being among the most 
important. Winter trade was almost entirely in the hands of local English merchants 
coming sometimes from as far away as Chester and Wales but mainly originating 
from the east and south-east coast, especially the Orwell estuary, north and east 
Kent and the Humber-Ouse district. 

The monastic share in this general trade was notable, but it was in the wool trade 
that their predominance was so marked. Monastic wool-production was high and 
the incentive to Italian, and later English merchants, to take a share in it was great. 
Clifton, near York, was the main collecting centre for monastic wool which was 
transported by way of the Coxwold gap to Clifton and thence by water down the 
Ouse to Hull. River navigation was of decisive importance in the trade. The Tees 
was an important artery of trade; so was the Derwent, while an important wool 
route extended from Malton over the Wolds to Wansford, where wool was loaded 
into boats and sent down the river Hull to Hull. The sea route between Whitby 
and Hull was frequently used. Most houses had property in the main centres 
(Beverley, York, Hull) which was used to facilitate negotiation and disposal of wool 
to merchants. By the fourteenth century the predominance of English merchants 
such as Hugh Myton and Adam Pund was assured. The sphere of the York mer- 
chants was great; that of the Beverley and Hull merchants more limited. But all 
depended on a lower hierarchy of dealers and collectors whose activities appear 
clearly from the Assize Rolls of the middle fourteenth century. : 

Thus, in every direction, whether relating to the development of the physical 
or economic landscape, the part of the monasteries was highly important, usually 
predominant. The monastic records give an insight into the details of this 
predominance; they also illustrate that intimate harmony which developed between 
man and his landscape in the north-east during the Middle Ages. 


Principal MS. Sources 


British Museum: Cotton MS. Julius F VI 185, fo. 455, Salt working in Cleveland; 
Cotton MS. Claudius D XI, Malton Chartulary; Egerton MS. 2823, Byland 
Chartulary. 

Public Record Office: Exchequer: E ror K.R. Accounts, Purchase and Carriage 
of Corn, ete., in Yorkshire; E 122 K.R. Customs Accts., Scarborough, Whitby, 
Hull, Ravenser; E 159 K.R. Mem. Rolls (nos. 50-70), Wool Trade (1275-97); 
E 368 L.T.R. Mem. Rolls (nos. 50-61, etc.), Wool Trade, etc.; Ministers’ 
Accounts: S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/4550 Byland; 4618 Malton; 4636 Guisboro’; all 
Dissolution Accounts; Ministers’ Accounts, Duchy of Lancaster: D.L. 
29/490/7934-58, Reeves and Bailiffs’ Accts. for Pickering; D.L. 29/500, 
Receivers’ Accts. 

Diocesan Registry, York: R.H. 60, Grange Acct. Burton Fleming (1355-6); R.H. 69, 
Grange Acct. Filey (?) (1329-30); R VII 2096, Grange Acct. Speeton (1349); 
R VII E-H, Cause Papers in Tithe (14th to 17th centuries). 
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233. English-speaking missions in the Congo Independent State, 1885-1908. By 
RutH M. SLADz, Ph.D. 


THIS STUDY estimates the contribution made by protestant missionaries to the 
history of the Congo, during the period of the Congo Independent State and the 
early years of Belgian colonial rule. These protestant missionaries were, in the main, 
English-speaking missionaries, both Englishmen and Americans; the Swedish 
protestant mission has not been studied in detail, while Belgian protestants were 
only becoming interested in the evangelization of the Congo at the end of the period. 
One of the catholic missions in the Congo was an English-speaking mission, and 
special attention has been paid to the circumstances in which it began work there. 

By the last quarter of the nineteenth century there was virtually no trace of the 
christianity introduced into the Congo by Portuguese missionaries in the fifteenth 
century. Stanley’s appearance at the mouth of the Congo in 1877 proved that the 
river could be used as a highway into Central Africa, and the English protestant 
missionaries who began work in the lower Congo hoped to advance into the interior, 
there to meet with missionaries who had started out from the East coast. The 
attention of Leopold II, king of the Belgians, had also been drawn to the Congo 
basin. Impressed by the king’s philanthropic aims and by his apparent willingness 
to assist their efforts, the English missionaries on the whole supported his ‘inter- 
national’ enterprise in the lower Congo against the ambitions of France and 
Portugal there, for they expected these two countries to favour catholic rather than 
protestant missionaries. 

Following the Conference of Berlin Leopold II was recognized as the sovereign 
of the newly-created Congo Independent State in 1885. English and American 
missionaries travelled inland up the main river and its tributaries side by side with 
the state officials. They were mostly Freechurchmen—Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Disciples of Christ and Plymouth Brethren. They first concentrated upon building 
up strong christian centres, then spread out into African tribal society. Medical, 
educational and industrial work developed alongside direct evangelism. Under the 
influence of Leopold II the catholic missionary effort was confined chiefly to 
Belgians, while a Belgian flavour was increasingly imparted to the Congo State. 
The English missionaries came to be regarded as ‘foreigners’, and their difficulties 
increased during the period of the anti-Congolese campaign, when they publicly 
criticized the oppressive nature of the state régime. The public feeling aroused in 
England and the United States by this campaign largely influenced the annexation 
of the Congo State by Belgium in 1908. After annexation many new societies sent 
missionaries to the Belgian Congo; there were the Northern and Southern Metho- 
dists from the United States, English and American interdenominational missions, 
and the Anglicans who came over the border from Uganda. 

One of the most valuable sources of information used for this study was the 
periodicals which were published, usually monthly, by the missionary societies at 
work in the Congo. A few other journals, such as the Aborigines’ Friend and the 
Official Organ of the Congo Reform Association, were of outstanding importance for 
a study of the missionary part in the anti-Congolese campaign. Catholic missionary 
periodicals, the English religious press, and the secular press, English, American 
and Belgian, were consulted on specific points, mainly in connexion with the agita- 
tion against the Congo State after the turn of the century. Apart’from the more 
specialized use made of missionary periodicals for a study of the relative amount of 
publicity which the various missions gave to the anti-Congolese agitation, these 
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journals have been found invaluable as collections of letters and diaries of the pioneer 
missionaries in the Congo. Early letters have been preserved in this form when all 
trace of them has disappeared from the archives of the missionary societies, or 
when, as in the case of the Plymouth Brethren, such archives are non-existent. 
Another useful source of contemporary information, for the period 1902-14, was 
found in the Reports of the General Congo Protestant Missionary Conferences, 
which from 1902 onwards usually met every second year. It is mainly from these 
missionary journals and reports that it is possible to build up a picture of the day-to- 
day life of the missionaries, and of the changing pattern of missionary policy in the 
Congo. 

Preparation for this study involved an examination of all the relevant archival 
material which had been preserved by the English and American Protestant 
societies whose missionaries were sent to the Congo Independent State. An examin- 
ation of minute-books, where these exist, was particularly valuable for tracing the 
development of the official policy of the missionary societies towards the Congo 
reform campaign; especially in the early years, little hint of this was allowed to 
appear in the missionary periodicals. Correspondence between the missions at 
home and the missionaries in the field, and between the missions and the Foreign 
Office on the one hand and the State Department on the other, has also been found 
useful in this connexion. An examination of missionary correspondence with the 
Congo Reform Association (in the Morel Papers, London School of Economics) 
and with the Aborigines’ Protection Society (Rhodes House) has revealed the 
attitude of many individual missionaries to the anti-Congolese agitation. The same 
papers have also thrown light on the official position of the missionary committees 
and boards. Archival sources for the history of catholic missions in the Congo were 
not consulted, but the papers of Cardinal Gibbons (Baltimore) were examined for 
the light which they throw upon the Congo agitation in the United States. 

Official English, Belgian and American records were used in the course of this 
study. Correspondence between the Foreign Office and the British Consulate at 
Loanda and the British embassies at Brussels and Lisbon (Public Record Office, 
Series F.O. 84, F.O. 10, and F.O. 63) together with various collections of papers 
at the Ministère des Affaires Etrangeres (Association Internationale du Congo, Confer- 
ence de Berlin, and the Strauch Papers) were useful for an examination of the part 
played by the English protestant missions in the period of the foundation of the 
Congo Independent State, and in the political negotiations which took place before ` 
and during the Berlin Conference. The correspondence between the Foreign 
Office and the British consulates at Loanda and Boma includes a certain number of 
letters sent by English missionaries to the British consul, and these are particularly 
useful for missionary views on the political situation in the Congo. Their number is 
limited, however, since Free Church missions were anxious to keep clear of political 
entanglements so far as they could. For the post-ı902 period much of the corre- 
spondence between the Foriegn Office and the British consuls in the Congo is 
published in Accounts and Papers, and is a useful source of information for the 
missionary part in the anti-Congolese campaign. Besides consular letters relative 
to the settlement of American missionaries in the Congo, the State Department 
Congo records are chiefly valuable for the light which they throw on the course of 
the Congo agitation in the United States. 

The Belgian’archival sources consulted are to be found in the Archives Générales 
du Royaume, in the archives of the Ministère des Affaires Etrangeres, of the Ministère 
des Colonies, and of the Académie Royale des Sciences Coloniales, Brussels, and in the 
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archives of the Musée Coloniale, Tervueren. The Lambermont Papers have 
provided evidence of thé part played by the English missions at the time of the 
Brussels Conference, while the Van Eetvelde Papers have been particularly useful 
for their collection of reports made by officials of the Congo Independent State 
between 1904 and 1906, and for Van Eetvelde’s correspondence with Leopold II 
and with Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, a friend of the secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society and one of the leading missionaries of the society. 

The history of Leopold II’s Congo enterprise has long been obscured by pole- 
mic; the king has been presented either as a philanthropic monarch responsible for 
putting an end to the Arab slave trade in the Congo and for bringing the benefits of 
civilization to a vast region of Central Africa, or else as a self-seeking despot who 
oppressed the Africans for the sake of the rubber which he was able to obtain from 
the country by forced labour, and thus made the condition of the Africans far worse 
than it had been before the coming of Europeans. There is therefore a mass of 
polemical literature concerning the Congo Independent State, but no modern 
definitive history. However, it is becoming clearer today that the famous fire, in 
which it was formerly supposed that Leopold II had succeeded in burning all the 
archives of the Congo Independent State, was not so serious as Congo historians 
originally feared. More of the Congo State records are now coming to light, and in 
the course of this study use has been made of a collection of official Congo State 
papers relating to the English-speaking missions, housed at the Ministere des 
Colonies, where the classification of State records long buried in obscurity is now in 
progress, Since these records are becoming available for research, and since there 
is a growing interest in the history of Leopold II’s enterprise in the Congo, it is 
possible to look forward to the time when we shall have a definitive history of the 
Congo Independent State. However, much preparatory research still needs to be 
done. Although this study concentrates upon protestant missionary history as its - 
central theme, it also makes a small contribution towards the complete history of the 
Congo Independent State which has yet to be written. 
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Audley or Audeley, James de 
(1316?-86), i. 722b, ll. 20-23. For a 
discussion on the squires of James 
Audley implying a revision of this 
sentence, see H. J. Hewitt, The Black 
Prince’s Expedition of 1355-7, (Man- 
chester Univ. Press, '1958), App. A, 
p. 193. 

Birrell, Augustine (1850-1933), 
Supp. 1931-40, p. 81a, l. 4. The essay 
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George Heynes Radford, LL.B., M.P. 
1906-17 (1851-1917) (Obiter Dicta, 1st 
& and ser. (1910) p. 108, n. 1). 


Butt, Isaac (1813-1879), iii. 545b, 
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Crawford, William Sharman (1781 
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Gage, George (fl. 1614-1640). This 
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» Inst. Hist. Res., xxxi. (1958) 141 et seq. 


Gray, Sir John (1816-75), Yin. 
452a, 1. 36. For ‘1850’ read ‘1852 (see 
his speech at meeting of council of 
Tenant League reported in Freemans 
Journal, 29 April 1857)’. 


Howard, William, first Viscount 
Stafford (1614-1680), x. Il. 20-214. 
For ‘30 Nov. 1614’ read ‘30 Nov. 1612.’ 
(Stafford MSS., Westminster Archives, 
Archbishop’s House, cf. Hist. MSS. 
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Montgomerie, Archibald William, 
thirteenth earl of Eglinton, and first 
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O’Connell, John (1810-58), xiv. 
835a, 1. 56. ‘. . . voting against the 
motion with regard to colonial policy, 
which led to the fall of Russell’s ministry 
in February 1851’. For ‘colonial 
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distress’. 


O’Ferrall, Richard More (1797- 
1880), xiv. 896a, |. 37. For ‘1850-1’ 
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Sadleir, John (1814-56), xvii. 591b, 
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Thomson, Capt. Andrew, R.N., let- 
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Italy: account books of (i) Bernardo 
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Mariotto Gondi, 1635-42. (Sotheby & 
Co., 23. vi. 1958, nos. 463-71.) 
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America: reports of governors of 
colonies to the earl of Dartmouth, 1774, 
on their ‘present state and condition’. 
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Washington, George, letter, Phila- 
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Corrigenda. 


l. 19. For ‘1885’ read ‘1855’. 

85, 1.9. For ‘25 Feb.’ read ‘26 Feb.’. 

89, n. r, l. 4. ` For ‘50/30’ read ‘50/307'; ib., n. 3, l. 2, For ‘recorded’ read 
record’. 

gt, L 22. For ‘1446’ read ‘1456’; %., n. 1, 1. r, for ‘1442’ read ‘1422. 
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L. 


= 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Mexico, Spanish, inquisition in, 114 
Militia, etc., Suffolk yeomanry, 241 
Miralles, Juan de, 114 

Mitcham, Surrey, 114 

Moneloa, count de la, viceroy of Peru, 115 
Moore, Sir John, 240 


NAPOLEON: 111, 113 ter; letters to duc de 
Feltre, 241 

Nash, Richard (Beau Nash), ııı 

Navy : Mediterranean fleet, 240 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 113, 240 

Newport, earl of, see Blount, Mountjoy 

Northampton, marchioness of, see Bourchier, 
Anne 

Northamptonshire Archives Committee, 112 

Nottingham, Notts. Public Libraries, 112 

Nottinghamshire, County Record Office, 112 

Nugent, George T. J., earl of Westmeath, 


241 
Nugent family (Ireland), 241 


Oxrorp, Bodleian Library, 112 
Oxfordshire County Record Office, 112 


Pgcuam, Archbishop, constitutions of, 113 
Pellew, Sir Edward, Viscount Exmouth, 113 
Penn, William, 241 

Pennsylvania, grant of land in, 241 

Peru, 18th cent., 115 

Plunkett family, (Ireland), 241 

Polson, Major (Exmouth, Devon), 114 
Porter, Sir Robert Ker, 114 

Portugal, 111 

Public Record Office, 112 


QUINTANA, Antonio Lopez de, 115 


RAFFLES, Sir Stamford, 115 
Richard II, duke of Normandy, 111 
Rochambeau, General, 114 


SACKVILLE, Viscount, see Germain, George 
Sackville 

Sackville family, 240 

Scotland: Record Office, 112; king of, see 
James III 

Scott, George, of Woolstone Hall, Essex,111 

Seymour family, 240 

Shropshire County Record Office, 112 

Smethcott, Salop, tithes, 114 

South America, 114, 115 

Southwark, S. George’s parish, 114 

Spain: artillery expenses, 241; king of, see 
Charles III 

Staffordshire: County Record Office, 112; 
William Salt Society, ib. 

Stephenson, George, 241 

Stratford, Archbishop, constitutions of, 113 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Viscount, see Canning, 
Stratford 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Baron Stuart de Rothe- 
say, 113 

s Record Office, 112 

Suffolk, 241 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


TERNAN, A. H. 

Thomson, Capt. Andrew, R.N., 241 
Thundersley, Essex, 241 

Tithes, 114 bis 


VAUGHAN, Sir John, 241 
Venezuela, 115 


Warp, family (Kent), 111 
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Washington, George, 114, 241 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 113 
Wellington, duke of, see Wellesley, Arthur 
Westmeath, earl of, see Nugent, George T. J. 
William IV, 113 

Wiltshire, County Record Office, 112 
Wirksworth, Derbs., lead mines in, 114 
Wood, Sir Charles, rst Viscount Halifax, 111 
Worcestershire, County Record Office, 112 


C. Historical News 


AMERICAN Historical Association, Committee 
on Documentary Reproduction, 97 

Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 
97, 228 

Anglo-Soviet Conference of Historians, 229 


British Association for American Studies, 
230 
British Records Association, 98 


MEIKLE, Dr. Henry William, 230 
Microfilm collections, 97 


NUFFIELD Fund for subventing learned pub- 
lications, 97 


Regesta Regum Scottorum, 229 
Survey of parish libraries, 98 


“TEACHERS of Histdty in the Universities of 
the United Kingdom,’ 98 
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“HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The following is a list of historical theses completed and approved for higher 
_ degrees during the calendar year 1957. The list of theses in progress on 1st January 
1958 has been duplicated from typescript and is available to subscribers to the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research on application to the Secretary’ of the Institute, 
Senate House, London, W.C.1. ° 
The printed list below gives particulars of theses completed between January and 
December 1957. Those in process of examination are not included. Theses in 
geography which have some definite historical interest are shown separately at the end 
of each section. Under the respective degrees the subjects are arranged chronologic- 
ally as far as possible. The names in brackets are those of the teachers under whose, 
supervision the theses were prepared, and at the end of each section are given the 
names of the contributors who have supplied the information. No theses for histori- 
cal degrees were reported to have been completed during the year at Hull, Leicester 
or St. Andrews. 
It is normally possible for accredited students-to consult completed theses, but the 
` regulations of the various universities on the matter are so different that information 
should be sought in each case from the university concerned. 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN 
Ministers to the soldiers of Scotland. By A. C. Dow. (Professor G. D. 
Henderson.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D 


A geographical study of nomadic emigrations in Tunisia. By J. I. Clarke, 
(Professor A. C. O’Dell.) 
G. O. SAYLES AND A. C. O'DELL. 


M.A. BELFAST 
Ulster Liberalism in the early nineteenth century. By A. T. Q. Stewart. 
(J. C. Beckett.) Í 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Settlement and economy in County Down from the late Bronze age to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. By V. B. Proudfoot. (Professor E. E. Evans and E. M. 


` Jope.) 
M. RoBERTs AND E. E. Evans. 


M.A. BIRMINGHAM 
The political opposition to Lauderdale in Scotland, 1660-79. By A. J. Patrick. 
(P. Styles.) ° 


The development of physical recreation in the Birmingham district, 1871-92. 
By D. D. Molyneux. (P. C. McIntosh.) 
H. A. Cronne. 


M.A. BRISTOL 
The family of Lacy of Herefordshire before 1243; their influence on the political 


history of England, Normandy and Ireland. By Barbara Donaldsort. (Professor 
D. C. Douglas.) f ° 


I 


THESES SUPPLEMENT 1958 


` Historical Geography. 
M.A. ` 
The settlement pattern in north-central Somerset. By J. M. Jennings. (Dr. 
J. W. Birch.) 
MARGARET SHARP AND R. F. PEEL. 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE! 


The political thought of Sallust. By D. C. Earl. (Dr. A. H. McDonald.) 

A critical edition of the Prognosticum futuri saeculi of Saint Julian of Toledo. 
By J. N. Hillgarth. (Dr. W. O. Chadwick.) 

The estates of the Pelham family in east Sussex before 1500. By Marie Clough. 
(Professor M. M. Postan.) 

The relations between the Mughul emperors of India and the Safavid Shahs of 
Iran. By R. Islam. (Dr. R. B. Whitehead.) 

Relations between Persia and China under Mongol domination. By M. 
Honda. (Professor R. Levy.) 

The factory movement, c. 1830-50, By J. T. Ward. (F. R. Salter.) 

Trade unions and public opinion, 1850-75. By R. A. Buchanan. (F. R. 
Salter.) 

The Italian question and English politics, 1859-60. By D. E. D. Beales. (D. 
Mack Smith.) 

The influence of socialist ideas on English prose writing and political thinking, 
1880-95. By Mrs. Mira S. Wilkins. (Professor D. W. Brogan.) 

The battle of the concessions in China, 1895-1900. By H. M. Lo. (Dr. 
V. W. W. S. Purcell.) 

British policy and public opinion on the Turkish question, 1908-14. By M. 
Heymann. (J. M. K. Vyvyan.) 


M.Litt. 

The French religious wars in English politics and political theory. By J. H. M. 
Salmon. (T.P.R. Laslett.) 

Ideas of parliamentary representation in England, 1815-32. By J. F. Lively. 
(R. J. White.) 

The economic development of Kettering, 1850-1914. By B. J. Loasby.- 
(A. J. Youngson.) 

The Liberal party and collectivism, 1886-1906. By L. A. Clark. (N. G. 

Indian constitutional development, 1927-35. By Mrs. Magbul B. Hassen. 
(Dr. T. G. P. Spear.) 


MA. DURHAM 


The Anglican doctrine of the church in the seventeenth century. By M.C. 
Brown. 

A study of the policy of Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 1735-47. By P. D. Holling- 
worth, 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin 
from information supplied by the Secretary of the Beard of Research Studies. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Historical Geography. 


Ph.D. 
The historical geography of County Durham during the middle ages. By P. 
Dickinton: (Dr. W. B. Fisher.) 
I. E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 


. Ph.D. i EDINBURGH 


- Sunday observance in Scotland, 1560-1606. By J. K. Carter. (Rev. Profess- 
ors W. S. Tindal and J. H. S. Burleigh.) 

The rational theology of Benjamin Whichcote: father of the Cambridge Plato- 
` nists. By J.D. Roberts. (Rev. Principal C. S. Duthie and J. S. McEwen.) 

Adam Clarke, LL.D., 1760 ?-1832, as church leader in early Methodism. By 
R. J. Wells. (Rev. Principal Duthie and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The Bristol dispute of 1794-5, a crucial period in English Methodism, with a 
clarification and an assessment of the réle of Joseph Benson. By H. J. Downey. 
(H. Watt and Rev. Principal Duthie.) 

The political importance of the ‘ Westminster Committee’ of the early nine- 
teenth century, with special reference to the years 1807-22. By W. E. Saxton. 
(Professor D. B. Horn.) 

Jaime Balmes and the Roman Catholic revival of the nineteenth century. By 
A. L. Schutmaat. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and J. S. McEwen.) 

Dean Farrar: a study in nineteenth-century Anglicanism. By J. R. Jackson. 
(Rev. Principal Duthie and J. S. McEwen.) 

Robert Murray McCheyne (1813-43): a study of an early nineteenth-century 
Scottish Evangelical. By D. V. Yeaworth. (Rev. Professors Tindal and Burleigh.) 

The origin and growth of Presbyterian ordinances of worship among English- 
speaking European South Africans prior to the formation of the Presbyterian Church 
of South Africa in 1897. By J. Dalziel. (H. Watt.) 

F M. MACFARLANE. 


EXETER 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. (Lond.) 
An analysis of the sate sites established in Cornwall and Devon between 
the fifth and the eleventh centuries and their contribution to the modern settlement 
pattern. By W. L. D. Ravenhill. (Professor A. Davies.) 


Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 

The estuarine ports of the Exe and Teign, with special zeikien to the period 
1660-1860: a study in historical geography. By E. A. G. Clark. (roren 
Davies.) 

A. Davına. 


Ph.D. | GLASGOW 


Electoral law and procedure in eighteenth-century and early en 
Scotland. By W. Ferguson. (Professor J. D. Mackie.) 


E. L. G. STONES. 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT 1958 


Ph.D. LEEDS 
The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert and the reform of the papacy. By 
J. T. I. Gilchrist. (Professor J. H. Le Patourel.) 
M.A. 
The position and powers of the king’s lieutenants in France during the reign 
of Edward III. By Mavis Walton. (Professor Le Patourel.) 
The opposition within the Liberal and Labour parties to the foreign policy of 
the Liberal governments, 1906-14. By E. C. Sterne. (C. Collyer.) 
J. H. Le PATOUREL. 


PhD. LIVERPOOL 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, with special reference to Plutarch’s Life. By L. C. 
Smith. (Professor F. W. Walbank.) 


M.A. 


The episcopal administration of the diocese of Hereford, 1400-£. 153 5: By 
Enid L. Lonsdale. (Dr. A. R. Myers.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 


Enclosure and the changing agricultural landscape of Lindsey from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. By S. A. Johnson. (R. Lawton.) 
F. W. WALBANK, C. N. L. Brooke AND R. W. STEEL. 


Ph.D. LONDON! 


Municipal life at Antioch in the fourth century A.D., with particular reference to 
the work of Libanius. By J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz. (Professor A. D. Momi- 
gliano.) 

Kingship in northern India, c. A.D. 600-A.D. 1200. By R. C. P. Singh. 
(Professor A. L. Basham.) 

The structure of power in North China during the Five Dynasties. By Wang 
Gung Wu. (Professor D. G. E. Hall.) 

The history of medieval Assam (A.D. 1228-1603). By N. N. Acharyya. 
(Professor Basham.) 

A study and translation of the first book of the first volume of the compendium 
of histories by Rašid al-din Fad] Allah, concerning the Turkish and Mongol 
tribes. By D. G. Maitland Muller. (Professor B. Lewis.) 

Acritical edition of the Bury St. Edmunds Chronicle in Arundel MS. 30(College 
of Arms). By Mrs. Antonia Gransden, formerly Nightingale. (Professor J. G 
Edwards.) 

The illuminations of Petrus de Ebulo: ‘De balneis Puteolanis’. By C. M. 
Kauffmann. (Dr. H. Buchthal.) 

England and the council of Basel. By A. N. E. D. Schofield. (Professor R. R. 
Betts.) 

Pius IT as a patron of art, with special reference to the history of the Vatican. 

By Mrs. Ruth K. Rubinstein. (Professor E. H. Gombrich.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin 


from informatiort supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University and con- 
firmed from the Senate Minutes. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Daniele Barbaro, patriarch elect of Aquileia, with special reference to his circle 
of scholars and to his literary achievement. By P. J. Laven. (Professor Gom- 
brich.) 

An investigation of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers from the 
Reformation to the present day. By C. C. Eastwood. (Dr. H. Roberts.) 

The Puritan classical movement in the reign of Elizabeth I. By P. Collinson, 
(Professor Sir John Neale.) 

The London parish clergy in the reign of Elizabeth I. By H. G. Owen. J. 
Hurstfield.) 

' Spain and the English Catholic exiles, 1580-1604. By A. J. Loomie. (J. 
Hurstfield.) 

The Smithson family, their work and drawings. By M. Girouard. (Dr. 
Margaret D. Whinney.) 

Kent and its gentry, 1640-60: a political study. By A. M. Everitt. (R. C. 
Latham.) 

The economic development of Essex in the later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. By K. H. Burley. (Professor F. J. Fisher.) 

The movement for internal free trade in France during the eighteenth century. 
By J. F. Bosher. (Professor A. B. C. Cobban.) 

Queen Anne’s ministers and the administration of Scotland, 1707-14. By 
P. W. J. Riley. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 

Chemistry at the Royal Society of London from 1727 to 1800. By L. Tren- 
gove. (Professor D. McKie.) 

Some aspects of the history of the Society of Arts, London, 1754-1952. By 
K. W. Luckhurst. (Professor McKie and T. F. Reddaway.) 

The British conquest and administration of Orissa, 1803-19. ByB.C. Ray. 
(Professor C. H. Philips.) 

The conduct of public business in the house of commons, 1812-27. By P. 
Fraser. (Professor Fisher.) ; 

British policy towards West Central Africa, 1816-87, and the development of 
British influence and commerce therein, with special reference to the activities of 
Sir William Mackinnon and to the British connexions with the Association Inter- 
nationale Africaine and the Comité d’Etudes du Haut-Congo. By R. T. Anstey. 
(Dr. R. Oliver and Dr. Eveline C. Martin.) 

Lord William Bentinck and the Indian states, 1828-35. By K. N. Pandey. 
(Professor Philips.) 

The southern Sudan, 1839-89. By J. R. Gray. (H. C. Bowen.) 

Studies in the economic and social development of India, 1848-56. By M.N. 
Das. (Professor Philips.) 

Some political and social views of Honoré Daumier as shown in his lithographs. 
By S. Osiakovski. (Professor Sir Anthony F. Blunt.) 

° British attitudes and policy towards the Taiping rebellion in China, 1850-64. 
By J. S. Gregory. (Professor W. G. Beasley.) i 

British land policy in Oudh, 1856-68. By J. Raj. (Professor Philips.) 

English-speaking missions in the Congo Independent State, 1878-1908. By 
Ruth M. Slade. .(Dr. Oliver.) 

British policy and chartered company administration in Nigeria, 1879-1900. 
By J. E. Flint. (Dr. Oliver and Dr. Martin.) . 

British relations with the Persian Gulf, 1890-1902. By M. A. Daud. (Pro- 
fessor W. N. Medlicott.) i 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT 1958 


The economic development of the Nyanza province of Kenya Colony, 1903-53: 
a study of an African economy. By H. Fearn. (Dr. Audrey I. Richards and 
Professor Fisher.) 

The organization of Soviet youth: a history of the All-Union Leninist Commun- 
ist League of Youth (Komsomol). By S. I. Ploss. (Professor G. H. N. Seton- 
Watson.) 

The place-names of west Berkshire. By Margaret J. Gelling. (Professor 
A. H. Smith.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 
An edition of Plutarch’s Life of Marius. By T. F. Carney. 
The Toleration Act of 1689 and freedom for Protestant Nonconformists, 1660- 


1830. By A. G. Cumberland. 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics) 
The origins of public superannuation schemes in England, 1684-1859. By 
M. Raphael. (Professpr R. M. Titmuss.) 
The role of government in New South Wales, 1788-1855. By N. D. Mc- 
Lachlan. (Professor K. B. Smellie.) 
Popular thought in the French Revolution, 1789-94. By R. Miliband. (W. 
Pickles.) 
. The finances of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 1835-73. By S. A. 
Broadbridge. (Dr. W. Ashworth.) 
British newspaper journalism, 1900 to 1956: a study in industrial relations. 
By H. C. Strick. (B. C. Roberts.) 
The growth and structure of the West German Christian Democratic Union. 
By A. J. Heidenheimer. (S. K. Panter-Brick.) 


M.A. 

English monasticism before 735. By R. T. Timson. (Professor R. R. Darling- 
ton.) 

A critical edition of Lydgate’s Life of St. Edmund, based on MS. Harley 2278. 
By Mrs. Audrey Eccles, née Schofield. (Professor G. N. Garmonsway.) 

The port book of Southampton for 1439-40, edited, with an introduction 
relating to local port dues and the coastal trade of Southampton. By H. S. Cobb. 
(Professor Eleanora M. Carus-Wilson.) 

The brokage book of Southampton for 1443-4 edited, with an introduction on 
the Bargate tolls and the overland distribution of goods from Southampton. By 
Olive P. Coleman. (Professor Carus-Wilson.) 

British relations with the Peshwa and Sindhia, 1782-1802. By C .S. Ramanu- 
jam. (Professor Philips.) 

A critical edition of the correspondence of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., 
with an account of his career to 1823. By F. C. Stuart. (Dr. R. F. Leslie.) 

The campaign of the Roumeliot chieftains in western Greece under General 
Church, 1827-9. By Domna Dontas. (Dr. D. Dakin.) 

The place of foreign affairs in British party politics during the period 1868-92. 
By T. M. Moloney. (Dr. Dakin.) 

The Russian sphere of influence in China, 1895-1917 (including Manchuria but 
excluding Inney and Outer Mongolia, Chinese ‘Turkestan and Tibet). By Mrs. 
Rosemary K. I. Quested. (Professor Seton-Watson and Professor Beasley.) 

The major place-names of Cheshire. By J. MEN. Dodgson. (Professor Smith.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


M.A. (Ext) 
The life and times of Admiral Rodney. By H. C. Malkin. 
The development of the Gold Coast under British administration, 1874-1904. 
By Heather Dalton. 


M.Sc. 
British contributions to the development of electricity, 1600-1745. By 
Barbara M. Farrington. (Professor H. Dingle.) 


M.Sc. (Econ.) 
Labour emigration from India to the British colonies of Ceylon, Malaya and 
Fiji during the years 1850 to 1921. By Lucy Colaco (Sister Lucile). (Dr. Vera 
Anstey and Professor Fisher.) 


M.Sc. (Econ.) (Ext.)_ 
The Darley Abbey cotton spinning and paper mills, 1783-1810: a study in 
industrial and social organization. By Jean Forrest. 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The urban geography of Agra. By A. R. Tiwari. (Professor A. E: Smailes.) 


M.A. 

The monasteries and the medieval development of north-east Yorkshire. By 
B. F. Waites. (Professor Edwards and Professor H. C. Darby.) 

The teaching of geography in nineteenth-century Britain. By P. J. Hart. 
(Professor Darby.) 

Town-country relations in England and Wales in the pre-railway age, as 
revealed by the Poor Law Unions. By Eileen M. Pierce. (Professor Smailes.) 

Some geographical aspects of the construction of the London and Birmingham 
Railway and its influence on the growth of towns along the route. By P. S. 
Richards. (Professor W. G. East.) 

Saffron Walden and its environs: a study in the development of a landscape. 
By Mrs. Dorothy Monteith. (Professor Smailes.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER 
The second Civil War, 1648. By J. B. Crummett. (D. H. Pennington.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 


Geographical aspects of the growth of industrial towns in north-east Lancashire. 
By K. Wallwork. (T. W. Freeman.) 
Salford (Lancs.): its growth and morphology. By E. T. Parham. (T. W. 
Freeman.) š 
The Leintwardine area of Herefordshire: its physical features, land use and 
distribution of population. By D. G. Bayliss. (T. W. Freeman.) 
A. Goopwin anb P. R. Crowe. 


Ph.D. NOTTINGHAM 
The making of the Lincolnshire fenland (a.D. 500-1300). By H. E. Hallam. 
(Dr. J. D. Chambers and M. Barkey.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT 1958 -> 


The parliamentary representation of Surrey and Sussex, 1377-1422. ` By A. 
Rogers. (Professor J. S. Roskell.) Š - ' , 

The changes and development within Presbyterianism in Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire fróm its organization in the Commonwealth, to the 
transformation to Independency and Unitarianism (c. 1780). By C. G. Bolam. 
(Professor A. C. Wood.) : 

The influence of Nonconformity on the wage-earning population of Nottingham 
in the nineteenth century. By T. Weller. (Dr. Chambers and Dr. R. P. C. 
Hanson.) . 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. . 
Land use and settlement in Kesteven, 1700-1850. By D. R. Mills. (Dr. G. 


Joan Fuller.) 
A. C. Woop and K. C. EDWARDS. 


D.Phil. OXFORD? 
The development of the ius municipi and the ius Latii to go B.c. By J. Pinsent. . 
(H. M. Last.) i 


The medieval history of the coast of Tanganyika, with special reference to 
recent archaeological discoveries. By G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville. (A. G. 
Mathew.) 

The Cyrurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis: a critical edition. By Mrs. » 
Susan P. Hall, née Carrington. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

Early fourteenth-century physics of the Merton School, with special reference 
to Dumbleton and Heytesbury. By J. A. Weisheipl. (A. C. Crombie.) 

Scotsmen at universities between 1340 and 1410 and their subsequent careers: 
a study of the contribution of graduates to the public life of their country. By 
D. E. R. Watt. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) i 

The role of the kingdom of Naples in the ‘ Aragonese empire’, 1422-58. By 
A. F. C. Ryder. (Miss Evelyn E. S. Procter.) 

The Dutch in Coromandel, 1605-90. By T. Raychaudhuri. (C. C. Davies.) 

The political career of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, 1613-96. By G. F. T. 
Jones. (Dr. E. Anne O. Whiteman.) 

The Levellers and the origin of the theory of natural rights. By L. R. Poe. 
(Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

Richard Rawlinson, collector, antiquary and topographer. By B. J. Enright. 
(Dr. W. O. Hassall.) 

Elections in Kent and its parliamentary representation, 1715-54. By A. N. 
Newman. (Dr. Lucy S. Sutherland.) 

Anglo-Sikh relations, 1799-1849. By B. J. Hasrat. (C. C. Davies.) 

The episcopate of Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, 1845-69, and of 
Winchester, 1869-73, with special reference to the administration of the diocese of 
Oxford. By R. K. Pugh. (Dr. Whiteman.) 

The Parliamentarians of the Second Empire in France. By T.Zeldin. (A.J. P. 
Taylor.) 

1 The list for fhe University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin from 


information supple’ by the tary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the 
official lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The ‘British and Uganda, 1862-1900. By D. A. Low. (Professor Vincent 
Harlow.).: - i ` j ; , 

The history of The Observer, 1905-10. By A. M. Gollin. (R. B. McCallum.) 

The demand for ‘workers’ control’ in the coal-mining, engineering, and 
railway industries, 1970-22. By B. Pribićević: (Professor Cole.) 

Constitutional developments in Nigeria, 1944-56. By K. Ezera. (Professor 
K. E. Robinson.) 


B.Litt. : ; 

Innocent I: his life and letters. By J. Macdonald. (Professor F. L. Cross.) 

A study of private book collections in England between c. 1200 and the early 
years of the sixteenth century, with special reference to books belonging to ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. By R. H. Bartle. (Dr. Hunt.) 

The Shropshire.eyre roll of 1256. By A. Harding. (G. D. G. Hall.) 

The embassy of Bernardino de Mendoza to England, 1578-84. By G. Tején. 
(Professor R. B.. Wernham.) 

Stamford and the Cecils, 1700-1885: a study in political control. By J. M. 
Lee. (Dr. W. G. Hoskins.) 

Economic and social aspects of land-ownership in the nineteenth century. 


`, By F. M. Reid. (J. J. MacGregor.) 


The National Union of Agricultural Workers. By M. Madden. (A. D. 
Flanders) ~ 

English sympathy for the Southern Confederacy. By S. Van Auken. (Pro- 
fessor C. V. Woodward.) 

Britain and the end of slavery in East Africa. By Eleanor M. Glyn-Jones. 
(Dr. A. F. Madden.) 

British public opinion and British naval policy, 1919-22. By J. W. Sears. 
(Professor N. H. Gibbs.) 


I READING 
Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
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